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ABSTRACT 

Exaaining what aanpower services are to be delivered, 
how they can be delivered, and how to gain the support of State and 
local governments, the conference on rural Aaerica aiaed at iaproving 
equity of access for rural residents. The opening paper exaaines the 
delivery of public services in rural areas; the second session deals 
with the particular problea of aanpower service delivery, including 
the daily probleas faced by the U.S. Departaent of Labor's (DOL) 
Baployaent Service. In the third session, both general aethods and 
experiaental projects are exaained for experiences with different 
rural aanpower service delivery aethods; the second half of this 
session discusses delivery methods in three types of experiaental 
prograas of the Rural Manpower Service, DOL, which were begun as 
early as the mid-1960' s. Session 4, the implementation of rural 
aanpower delivery plans, focuses on institutional barriers, 
decentralization and revenue sharing. State support, and equity for 
special groups. The conference suaaary sees the future of rural 
aanpower systeas in the developaent of linkages between rural and 
urban areas and a aodern-day labor exchange capable of dealing with a 
diverse clientele and their probleas. Held in Denver, Colorado, 
Deceaber 1973, the conference was aade possible by a grant froa DOL. 
(KM) 
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FOReWORO 



The United States has a rural population of signlftcant s1^e. A 1973 
U.S. Department of Labor publtcation states: "of 3,130 counties in the 
United States, 2J74 have a population that is at least 50 percent rural 
according to the U.S. census."^ Inclucied In the 54 million people In 
these rural counties Is a work force of about 20 million. Those residents 
within this vork force as well as those who have the potential for being 
In It need and desire a variety of m:npower services to help make thent 
and their communities economically viable,^ 

Due to sue!} factors as low population densities and large geographic 
distances, delivery of manpower and public services^ in general, is fre- 
quently considered too costly. In addition, manpower is often considered 
ao urban problem and delivery systems are designed to fit the urban struc- 
ture. Issues concerning what manpower services are to be deliveredt how 
they can be delivered, and how to gain che support of state and local 
governments remain critical to the goal of improving equity of access for 
rural residents. In trying to answer some of these questions, this con- 
ference's designers envisioned a step toward that goal. 

In the opening paper, Kenneth Rainey examines Issues in the delivery 
of public services In rural areas. He emphasizes the importance of access 
to urban areas in identifying differences in rural delivery problems. 
If the rural a/ea has access to an urban area> delivery problems are more 
related to developing an efficient scale (if operation. But if the area 
is in a remote region, delivery problems ire of a different maqnltude. 
Rainey examines how three cost factors o^' distance, iSonsMyt and tech- 
nology have influenced the delivery in rural areas of such public services 
as education, health, water and sewer, and public safety. He calls for 
more imaginative and efficient use of rural capital investments, such 
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as school buses, In the delivery of public services. 

The second session deals with the particular problems of manpower 
service delivery In rural areas, Marvin Konyha criticizes past rural 
manpower policy which he sees as emphasizing only preparation for imniedi- 
ate job openings such as those in agriculture. He explores the problems 
of deciding what manpower services should be delivered by conceptualizing 
a systems model with manpower as a subsector of a human resource delivery 
system. 

Moving from the theoretical to the applied, three representatives 
of U.S. Department of Labor, Region VIII, Employnent Service offices dis- 
cuss the day-to-day problems they face in trying to deliver manpower ser- 
vices. James Hirsch represents the Hillsboro, North Dakota* rural office 
which is adjacent to an urban area; Rudolph Gonzales discusses the prob- 
lems of a remote rural office such as that in Alamosa, Colorado; the Cody, 
Wyoming, off fee which James Hi l^berry represents encounters problems typi- 
cal to rural ot^flces not only In his region but elsewhere In the U.S. 

The two discussants for this session devote most of their corments 
to the paper by Konyha. Gerald Somers emphasizes the need to distinguish 
between political and economic obstacles to the delivery of manpower ser- 
vices In rural areas and discusses the questions: who should be served; 
what services should they receive; and how can the services be carried 
out most effectively? Varden Fuller challenges the historical validity 
of certain statements in the Konyha paper. He finds the paper lacking 
in concreteness and presumptuous of our knowledge of rural manpower prob- 
lems and service delivery. 

What have been some of our experiences with different rural manpower 
service delivery methods? In the third session, this question is explored 
by examining both general nethods and those used in experimental projects, 
Charles Fairchild writes about the use of Job Bank, a nationwide com- 
puterized syste^Ti of job openings listed with the Employment Service. 
He discusses the usefulness of Job Mank to rural areas, both in terms of 
giving them access and linkages to a larger labor market and in terms of 
developing profiles of occupational demand, and in transmitting daily 
crop, weather, and , ant labor supply information, etc. 

David Ruesink's ^per is devoted to a di:;cussion of the value of 
using volunteers and \. ^professionals to deliver manpower services In 
rural areas. Given the -hortages of funds and skilled personnel and the 
high costs of deliverinv rural service, Ruesink's suggestions offer an 
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1mpor*:ant ingredient to the manpower delivery mix. Citing some experi- 
ences in Texas* he finds volunteers particularly valuable in survey work 
and for the collection of labor market information. 

The second half of this session is devoted to an examination of 
delivery methods in three types of experimental programs of the Rural 
Manpower Service, U.S. Department of Labor, which were begun as early 
as the mid-1960s. Leonard Sytsma from the Salem, Oregon, Employment Ser- 
vice office presents a typical ACC {Area Concept Expansion) project. 
These projects use the functional economic area as the model for service 
delivery. Sytsma describes the structure of the central office units as 
well as the connections between that office and satellite or outreach 
points. Skills of various staff members are also described as Sytsma 
observes strengths and problems encountered in service delivery. 

Jim Booth and Collette Moser discuss their survey of Operation Hitch- 
hike units* Their objective was to study the variety of administrative 
structures, services rendered, and methods of service delivery used. 
In these pilot projects, the Employment Service "hitchhikes** with exist- 
ing rural institutions such as Cooperative Extension Service to increase 
the access of rjral residents to manpower services. Similarly, the coop- 
erative efforts of several governniental agencies to improve the quality 
of the rural labor forc3 and rural life form the basis of Concerted Ser- 
vices projects (Concerted Services in Training and Education}. Eugene 
Griessman describes the projects and emphasizes the use of a "change 
agent" as a method of service delivery in rural areas. 

After decisions are made on what services and what methods are to 
be used In manpower service delivery in rural areas, the problem remains 
of getting cooperation from state governments to implement plans. Edward 
Hunter discusses his Minnesota exporiences and problems in trying to 
develop a legislative commitment to manpower (rural manpower in particu- 
lar). Hunter believes getting this commitment may be more Important than 
program development and that perhaps it should be the first step in the 
rural manpower process. 

Robert Hunter looks at implepentatlon problems from the point of 
coordination an^l cooperation of a host of agencies. He sees the barriers 
as being structural, bureaucratic, political, economic, and psychological 
in nature. Many of his observations on the problems of decentralization, 
give insight into issues which are surfacing in the implementation of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 (CETA) in rural areas. 




Finally tn this session* Ray Marshall relates his experiences in 
working with the Texas legislators. He emphasizes the Importance of gain- 
ing their confidence, documenting the case with facts, and showing that 
the suggested programs are of value to legislators. Getting support 
from other agencies and interest groups Is also Important in effecting 
research into accepted and viable rural manpower policy and programs. 

The luncheon paper by Daniel Kruger reviews the problems faced by 
rural manpower delivery systems. Such systems ought to prepare those 
who could be in the labor market as well as those who are In the labor 
market. Kruger reviews legislation and policies designed to decrease 
unequal access to jobs and manpower programs because of such factors as 
race, sex, and ethnicity. He applies the policies to rural areas and 
emphasizes the importance of the concept of social efficiency 1n deter- 
mining rural manpower policy. . 

In the conference summary, Louis Levlne reviews some of the major 
issues developed In the conference. Many of his observations are derived 
from his own experiences. He sees the future of rural manpower systems 
in terns of the need to develop linkages between rural and urban areas 
and to develop a modern-day labor exchange capable of dealing with a 
diverse clientele and their problems, Levfne also comments on the impor- 
tance of establishing balance between planners and those who must operate 
at the grassroots level. In conclusion, he discusses the rural manpower 
policy implications of the following issues: the energy crisis; compre- 
hensive manpower service legislation; manpower revenue sharing; public 
service employment; special manpower programs; and management and fund- 
ing of manpower programs. 

This conference was held in Denver, Colorado, December 13 ind 14, 
1973. Rotert Hunter and Connie Talniage of the Bureau of Sociological 
Research, University of Colorado, were most helpful in assisting with 
local arrangements. Conferences organized b/ the Rural Manpovv'er Policy 
Research Consortium are held in different parts of the country to facili- 
tate participation of people from various rural regions and to focus on 
variations in rural manpower problems. 

The members of the Rural Manpower Policy Research Consortium who 
have helped iMth the conference preparation are? 

Varden Fuller, Department of Agricul "ural Economics, University of 

California, Davis; 
Eugene Griessman, Department of Sociokgy, Auburn University, 

Auburn, Alabam-ai 
Dale Hathaway, Ford Foundation, New York; 
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Robert Hunter, Department of Sociology, Untversfty of Colorado; 
Louis Levlne, School of Government Studies, George Washington 
University; 

Ray Marshall » Department of Economics, University of Texas; 
Myrtle Reul , School of Social Work, University of Georgia; 
Gerald $omers» Department of Economics, University of Wisconsin. 

Drs. Daniel Sturt and John McCauley of the Rural Manpower Service, 
U,$« Department of Labor, who are ex-officio members of the Consortium, 
also devoted their energies to the organization of the conference. 

Others who have helped with the conference arrangements are Michael 
Dennis and Deborah Johnson* Jeanette Barbour coordinated some technical 
arrangements and with the assistance of Barbara Richmond transcribed and 
typed the proceedings. Addlann Hinds assisted In the production and edit- 
ing of the proceedings. 

This conference was made possible by a grant from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, through the Office of Research and Development, Manpower 
Administration. 

In the transcription and editing of the discussions, some statements 
made by audience members r.iay have been misinterpreted. It Is suggested, 
therefore, that anyone wishing to use the information contained in the 
discussions contact the individual Involved to verify the accuracy of 
the Interpretation. Addresse: of those attending the conference are 
included at the end of the proceedings. 

Collette Moser, Director 

Rural Manpower Policy Research Consortium 

Michigan State University 

April, 1974 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 



John S. McCi>u1ey 

Dr. Daniel Sturt was scheduled to open this conference, but urgent 
business Is keeping him 1n Washington, He asked me to express his regret 
at not being able to be here. He had helped organize this rneetlng and 
had been looking forward to being with you. 

The Rural Manpower Policy Research Consortium wai established in 
1971 at Michigan Stat^ University with a grant from the Manpower Admin- 
istration. One of the purposes of this group Is to sponsor meetings 
Such as this to explore the problems Involved In providing manpower ser- 
vices In rural areas. Another objective is to build a bridge between 
university researchers and government officials, responsible for carry* 
Ing out manpower programs* 

Many of you participated In the first conference on labor market 
Information which was held In East Lansing, Michigan In February, 1972* 
We found that present practices In this field do not present an accurate 
picture of rural problems* especially underemployment and low Income, 
The conference helped to clarify Issues and Indicated some of the 
measures that need to be taken, 

The second conference, "Manpower Planning for Jobs In Rural America," 
was held at the invitation of Ray Marshall in Austin* Texas in December* 
1972. The timing was just right for this meeting, coming soon after 
the passage of the Rural Development Act. Some of the officials who 
had been involved In drafting the Act participated. 

The conference we are now holding Is a logical outgrowth of the 
first two meetings. Labor market Information and manpower planning are 
Important ingredients for economic development, but they will not be 
very helpful without effective implementation of plans for the delivery 
of manpower services. The situation In most rural communities in this ^ 
regard leaves a lot to be desired. Perhaps the most difficult problem 
in many areas Is to somehow get things mcv1ng--to find someone to act 
as a catalyst, to develop a proposal, to make the needed contacts, and 
get the proposal approved and funded. As Bob Hunter likes to remind 
us, there are too many residents of rural communities who have become 
convinced over the years that certain things cannot be done. How to 
overcome this obstacle is one of the rain things that Dan Sturt hopes 
we will focus on during this conference. 

5 



Our agenda for this irwetlng begins with a paper that considers 
some of the general problems Involved In providing almost any kind of 
public service In rural areas. We will then focus on the rural manpower 
aspect, and consider what manpower services need to be delivered to 
rural residents. Aftor that, we will hear from people who are on the 
firing line In three geographic areas concerning the problems they are 
facing. 

' We will then turn our attention to son^ of the Innovative arrange- 
ments that have been introduced* including the job bank. We will also 
consider the experience of some communities with the us^ of volunteers 
In helping to bring Information and service to rural residents. Three 
of the pilot efforts that have been encouraged by the Rural Manpower 
Service will then be discussed. This session will review experiences 
with Area Concept Expansion (ACE), Operation Hitchhike (OH), and Con- 
certed Services in Training and Education (CSTE). 

Tomorrow morning we will take a look at some issues affecting the 
delivery of rural manpower services, including institutional and regula- 
tory barriers, the recent trend toward decentralization and decategori- 
zation, and the increased interest of state governments In developing 
manpower programs in rural areas, 

Our luncheon speaker will discuss how best to assure equity of 
access to manpower services for groups of workers with special needs* 
And then finally, we will step back a bit and take a long-range look 
at the implication of our discussions for the future. 

I have read some of the papers and I believe we are going to have 
some very interesting presentations. I would like to encourage e^ch 
of you to participate in the discussion. We have deliberately held 
down the number of persons invited to make it easier for you to speak 
from the floor. 
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publ:c services ih rural areas 



/ 



Kenneth D. Ralney 

Cotmbai, Ohio 



Public serv1ce$--the things that federal • state, and local govern- 
ments do--are Increasingly a measure of our well-being and the quality 
of our llvesi whether we live In the city or In the country. Furthermore, 
there Is a feeling that rural people and rural areas have special needs 
that somehow are not being satisfied* These are the concerns I wtU 
examine: Are rural people being deprived of a rising standard of living 
because they are not receiving sorr,e kinds of public services? What are 
people entitled to 1n America, regardless of whether they live In urban 
or rural areas? And finally, what needs to be done to meet these 
entitlements? 



First of all, what Is rural? The term rural, at least as the United 
States Census defines it, has no useful meaning for this discussion. In 
fact, It is very misleading. 

Rural once meant something. While the term may not have ever been 
clearly defined, it certainly conjured up a different set of notions 
from the term urban. Rural people were different, had different life^ 
styles, had different expectations, earned their living by different 
means and, not Incidentally for our discussion today, had different 
politics and different expectations about what they wanted to receive 
from their governrrient. 

for a good indication of what the term rural meant, I would recom- 
mend two films to you. They are Tkt Iri'ifUgKanU and Tht WciC land. To- 
gether they portray the lives of a rural Swedish family, faced with 
crop failure and general hopelessness in Sweden, the family migrates to 
'Minnesota to carve out a new life. The p&lr of films starts in 1850 and 
ends about the turn of the century. It is a very moving portrayal of a 
constant, primal struggle against hunger, against cold, against sickness 
IL^'^ and injury, and even in one Instance against Indian attack* 
tCjf^*- '^^^^ v^ere people who were almost entirely self-sufficient within a 

$ma11 group of families. The government intervened in their lives in 
|sjx only the most abstract ways as a legal provider of the land and as an 
r— organizer of armies to fight the Civil War* The army also put down the 
S 5 
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rebellion of the Sioux Indians who had risen up In utter desperation, 

These Swedes rarely got to town. They learned English slowly because 
they were rarely called upon to speak It. In the early years of their 
settlement here they owned very few things th^y did not manufacture th.-m- 
selves. They were rural people. One cannot say whether their lives were 
easier or harder than those of Impoverished people In the cities, but 
they were surely different. In some ways they represent the American suc- 
cess story. The old farmer died, not rich, but secure from want and better 
off than he would have been had he stayed in Sweden. 

What Is rural today? Perhaps there Isn't any rural America today, 
at least not in the sense that there was prior to the turn of the century* 
Today with the telephone, electricity, and especially the automobile and 
television, the styles of life In the city and the country have grown 
closer together, A relatively small minority of Americans live far away 
from the city and its Influence. It Is Impossible In many cases to see 
much of a distinction in the life-styles of those the Census classifies 
as urban--that is living In places of ?,500 or more— and those It classi- 
fies as rural. 

Both receive news, fashions, entertainment, and political views via 
their television sets. 

Both shop 1n the shopping centers after having driven to them In 
automobiles. 

Both work at the same kinds of jobs. 

It Is no longer accurate to equate "rural" with agriculture and farm- 
ing. Farming has become much more like manufacturing 1n the kinds of 
skills It requires and Ihe amount of capital investment required. Many 
farmers work their fields In the evenings and on weekends, and hold a 
factory job during the day where they work slde-by-side with town residents* 

While the Census definition and our mental image of the rural person 
and the fanner do not serve us well, there are some distinctions that do 
need to be made* City life and country life have grown together and the 
boundary Is difficult to perceive. However, not all country perple have 
easy access to the city and its goods and services. 

The sheep rancher who lives 50 miles from the nearest town of 2,000 
people and several hundred miles fron the nearest metropolitan area has 
different problems and different needs than tht farmer who lives in an 
unincorporated township just outside the border of Columbus, Ohio. The 
remote sheep rancher has a more difficult time educating his children, 
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getting health and dental care, and buying the food that he does not 
raise himself. Therefore, it seems more val1d> when talking about public 
service needs, to draw a distinction between those who have easy access 
to an urban area and those who live far from the city and town, 

I should add a word in defense of the U.S, Bureau of the Census and 
other government statisticians. They are not blandly Insisting upon the 
old distinction between urban and rural. But this remoteness concept 
Is more difficult to portray and slow to be accepted* 

In 1968, the U.S. Bureau of the Census published a very useful volume 
entitled The Hcptz oi RuAol kncAica. This volume presents the concept 
of remoteness from urban areas as the distinguishing factor In life-styles* 
Figure 1 is drawn from that book. It shows the counties of the United 
States mapped according to their distance from a Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area. Remember the key factor for establishing an SMSA has 
been a Central City of 50,000 people or more. The table accompanying 
this map indicates that in 1960 two-thirds of the population of the 48 
contiguous states--approx1mately 114 million pedple-^lived within the 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas themselves. Another 20 million 
lived within 60 miles of an SMSA and 33 million lived between 50 and 100 
miles from an SMSA. Ninety-three percent of the population of the United 
States lived within 100 miles of a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. 
This included 96 percent of the urban population, 88 percent of the rural 
nonfarm population, and 82 percent of the farm population. Seventy-four 
percent of the population, nearly three Americans out of four, lived 
within 50 miles of an SMSA, This is important. While 50 miles may not 
represent easy access to an urban core, access is possible, 

I would like to offer several other illustrations that corroborate 
this pattern area map. Figure 2 is a map developed by Dr. Jerome Pickard 
of the Appalachian Regional Commission for the Conmlsslon on Population 
Growth and the American Future. He projects the urbanized regions of the 
United States to the year 2000, Dr, Pickard indicates that, by the turn 
of the century, there will be three very large metropolitan regions of 
more than 10 million people. One will be an extension of the well-known 
Boston^to-Washlngton corridor eastward through the Great Lakes Region 
into Wisconsin and down along the Ohio River. A second major metropolitan 
region will be along the West Coast from the Mexican border to above San 
Francisco and then east to Sacramento. The th1r<twill be a metropolitan 
region wholly within the State of Florida, This map and the previous 
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Figure 1 Rurallty of Counties In the 
Coterminous United States: 1960 



— 100-200 miles from a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Afea 
- More than 200 miles from a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 





Promt U.S. Bureau of the Census, People of Rural America, by Dale E. 
Hathaway, J. Allan Beegle, and W. Keith Bryant (A 1960 Census 
Monograph). U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 
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one show an important distinction we must make In talking about urban 
and rural and the dominance of metropolitan areas over rural territory. 
It 1s that there is a big difference between that part of the United 
States east of the Mississippi and the west. Not only do most people in 
the 3ast live within 50 miles of an SMSA, most of the land 1s within 50 
miles of an SMSA or very soon will be. In the west, however, the SMSAs 
are fewer and further apart and there are vast areas of land 300 or more 
rrlles from the nearest metropolitan area. This same pattern can be seert 
by quite different measures In the following maps. Figure 3 shows popu- 
lation distribution as reflected In the 1970 Census of Population. This 
map Indicates there are sparsely populated (rural, if you will) regions 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Northern New York, and then a vast re- 
gion that runs In an Intermittent fashion along the Tidewater rim of the 
United States, another through the Appalachian jnountains, and another In 
northern Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, Again, when we move west of 
the Mississippi, we see a substantially different pattern. Areas with 
under 10 persons per square mile predominate. This pattern Is echoed in 
the population change map (Figure 4) where we see these same rural regions 
In the tip of Maine, Central Appalachia, the eastern Tidewater area, and 
again sweeping up through the Great Plains. The rural regions are the ones 
that have lost population. 

These maps permit us to develop a distinction quite critical in dis- 
cussing both service needs and service capabilities In rural areas. There 
is little distinction between the life-styles of the rural person who lives 
next to an urban center and those living In the urban center. On the other 
hand, there is a considerable difference In the Hfe-style of the person 
who lives in an area remote from the urban center. The same thing is true 
of public services. The public service needs and the capabilities for 
meeting those needs are quite different In a remote area than they are In 
a rural community that has easy access to a metropolitan area. This leads 
then to a distinction between two kinds of rural p^jbllc service problems: 

(1) The problems of small towns and unincorporated territories 
within an urban or metropolitan context. These are problems 
of scale. 

(2) The problems of the population living In remote regions, far 
from an urban center of 10,000 people or more. The children * 
living 1n a small unincorporated crossroads town, 10 miles " 
from a city of 25,000 can be bussed to high school. However, 
there is a limit. When there is no town of 10,000 or more 

for 100 miles. It is difficult to develop, through bussing, 
a school population large enough to support a modern high 
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school. In the remote regions we have problems not only 
of low density, hut also of long distance. The "close 1n" 
rural communities have problems of density and frequently 
problems of Institutional rigidity. These are problems 
of scale and distance. 



Just as It was Important to discuss the concept of remoteness before 
launching into the problems of providing public services, it is likewise 
important to be more specific about what public services are and how they 
relate to the life-styles of nonmetropolltan people. By public services 
do we mean what government does, what bureaucrats do? If so, rnost rural 
people would say that they have all the public services they need; they 
have all the government they can stand. Historically, rural people have 
been antlgovernment. Self-reliance has been an important cultural totem. 
Rural people were antlgovernment, antitaxes, pronelghborllness and proself- 
reliance. This Is at least the theology of the rural man as preached elo- 
quently by such figures as William Jennings Bryan. 

Differing amounts of government service were one of the major distinc- 
tions betweerv town and country, between urban life and rural life. Towns 
had public water systems, fire departments, police, schools, and street 
lighting even in the early days of this nation. In the country, the family 
group had what It and Its neighbors provided for themselves. Their con- 
tact with the government was limited to military service and legal mechanisms 
such as deeds, property, records, and wills. These were provided by the 
* state government through the county governinent. There was little else. 
Pennsylvania townships had a government officer known as a pathmaster* The 
title was a very literal description of that rural functionary's responsi- 
bility. Taxes were few and mightily resisted. Even Into this century it 
was possible In many rural ar^ias to pay your property tax by working on 
the roads if you had little cash Income, Law and order reached rural people 
through the county sheriff and the county courts and legal records systems. 
Until very recently there was little else to rural public service. Wel- 
fare was provided through the county homes, poor houses, and orphans' 
homes. Certainly It was the bare bones of what a civilized society should 
deliver to its old, young, and Infirm, While free public education became 
widespread In the 19th century. It did not reach out Into the rural areas. 
If you lived far from the school, you h^d to be educated at home. As a 
result Illiteracy was common among rural people. Gradually the notion of 
universal education spread* With the automobile it was possible for most 
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rural children to go to school, although even today not all are able to. 
Next In Importance as a rural servtce were roads. These became more Im- 
portant as the automobile reyolutlonUed rural life. 

NoK we f^nd that not only are a full panoply of government services 
provided in sonie rural co™nU1es, making It difficult to draw distinc- 
tions between urban and rural life-styles, but also rural {perhaps we 
should call them nonRietropolitan) people Increasingly expect to have ser- 
vices as good as or better than those available in the city. 

Let us take a look at the major public service fields involved here 
and see what distinctions can be drawn between the problems and needs of 
people who live In remote regions and those who live in small comRHinitles 
near urban centers. 

Public Service Costs 

If city, small-town, and country people are seeking the same kinds of 
public services, why can't they have them? This brings us to the V" curve 
that Indicates It Is more expensive on a unit b«1s to provide certain kinds 
of public services In low density areas or small comnunitlcs. Figure 4 
shows the results of research that have not yet been done. That is, it at-/ 
tempts to show the cost curve we presume to exist relating unit costs of 
public services, sjch as educating children or providing police patrols, to 
the size of the coitwiunity In which such services are rendered. This curve 
shows that in very small coimunltles it is almost prohibitively expensive 
to render a service. The cost is so high In fact that these services are 
not rendered in these small cwmunitles. As we look at larger communities, 
the cost per unit of service becomes l«s expensive until we hit the trough 
of maximum efficiencies. Then as we move Into even larger communities the 
cost begins to Increase again. 

Some research has been done to demonstrate the validity of this curve/ 
Other researchers such as William Alonso have argued that not only Is it 
impossible to do |i respectable job of answering this question, but it is 
the wrong question. In the first place it Is impossible now to get reliable 
cost data, and costs are only one side of the equation. There is no way to 
hold quality of service or level of service constant so as to compare both 
sides of the equation—the cost of the service and the service rendered. 
Furthermore, how do you deal with such complex things, as this; while police 
service may be more expensive in rural areas on a unit hasis, such areas 
require less police service. 

In spite of these complexities It Is Important for us to devote some 
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time and research to exploring the cost question* We ;ieed to provide 
real numbers for the bottom axis of this diagram. In what general size 
level of corwunttles do we begin to enjoy efficiencies, economies of 
scale'i At what general size level do the costs begin to increase again? 
We need this information In order to add strength to a national urban 
tieVelopment policy. Since World War II the federal government has been 
making increasingly larger Investments in community infrastructure, par- 
ticularly in sewerage systems. There Is not enough money to go around 
and therefore the government should concentrate the funds in those com- 
iftunU1e$ where It will do the most good: that Is, the communities that 
have some chance of becoming viable urban centers, What size communities 
do we want to encourage? Is a town of 1,000 large enough to support an 
adequate array of public services? A town of 500? Or a town of 5,000? 
In making grants for water and sewage facilities the federal government 
faces a long line of mayors and townships' officials from these small 
communities. They say they need sewers for industrial development and 
want a grant-in-aid to help finance It, and they cannot finance the system 
with local revenues. How can the "feds" answer, "There are too many towns 
that are too small"? They can*t. They spread the money. Everybody gets 
something. 

The Appalachian Regional Development Program was Intended to operate 
at a higher level of sophistication. It was to invest Its funds in what 
were called growth centers, The basic ideas were thus: since -Infrastruc- 
ture funds were limited, everything could not be done everywhere; there- 
fore, sufficient money should be put Into a few areas so they could be 
viable urban centers for the region, To telescope a good bit of history, 
there has been continuous pressure over the years from the states (who 
were, in turn, pressured by local officials) to aid smaller and smaller, 
communities, If a town of 10,000 could be a growth center, why not a 
town of 300? One state even had the idea of having a growth center that 
was 100 yards wide and many miles long, running along a strip of highway. 
It was very hard to stop this chain of logic. It was a K^duc^Uo ad ab^uAdum, 
but how do you stop It? The strong body of research 1$ not available to 
show where one gets the most effective investment from infrastructure 
funds. We have only our "0" curve theory. 

Some work has been done indicating a town of 10,000 may be the place 
where the efficiencies really begin. Below that costs tend to be 
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substantially higher and the trough Is maintained up to cities over 
50,000.' For slow growth connunltfes the costs rise after 10,000. The 
research does not carry us beyond this. Other studies tend to Indicate 
that the inefficiencies begin soir^whtre between 500,000 and a mniion 
where cities begin to encounter complex social problems and program costs 
of a different kind. 

These studies give us evidence rather than a conclusion, and we will 
have to treat this "J" curve as a theory rather than a substantiated fact, 
But 1 think it will serve us well even as a theory* Certainly, it can 
help guide us in exan^ining the public service problems of rural cormuni- 
ties because the costs of public services in small towns oaz higher. An 
exact calibration is not necessary. We are safe in rTK)ving ahead on the 
hypothesis. An interesting piece of research was recently published in 
Appendix 5 of the report of the Commission on Population Growth and the 
American Future, "The Economic and Social Impact of the* Depopulation Pro- 
cess Upon Four Selected Idaho Counties." The author, W. UMar Bollinger, 
includes a section on local government services and presents the dilenm 
extremely well. Not only are the dollar costs for rendering some kinds 
of services higher per capita in these small communities because the 
capital and operating costs must be spread over fewer people, resources 
of these communities are smaller. The small communities \\^ rural regions 
tend to have lower per capita incomes than similar communities in urbanized 
areas. Thus, the twofold problem: not only do rural communities face 
higher public service costs, they have fewer resources with which to pay 
for them. Bollinger cites the dilemma of these counties: 

The four County Area has a very low population dens1ty--less 
than seven persons per square m11e--and it has encountered 
great difficulty in maintaining, much less improving, the 
public services in Its communities. For example, none of the 
three communities in Lincoln County has a sewer system. This 
state of affairs has been a serious deterrent for the town of 
Shoshone in its efforts to attract new industries. Admittedly, 
this town, situated west of the Craters of the Moon National 
Monument, literally sits on lava rock where the cost of blast- 
ing for sewer construction is extraordinarily expensive. When 
the electorate finally gave the city of Shoshone the right to 
issue sewer bonds in August 1971, no private financial insti- 
tution even bid on the bonds--a rare situation. Happily, the 
broadened authority given to the Farmers Home Administration 
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enabled them to come to the rescue and purchase their bonds, 
and construction has actually started. 

Factors Inf luencing Rural Public S ervices 

How do we account for this problem of higher costs to provide public 
services to the sillier comnunltles or rural areas? This Is best under- 
stood by examining the specifics of service needs, but before moving to 
this analysis of public services, let us first look at the major forces 
or factors Influencing costs. They are: distance (how large a geographic 
area must be served?); density (how many people are found wUhln the area?)l 
arid technology (what methods or equipment are available to facilitate the 
provision of a service?)* Is the technology suited to the needs of sfnaller 
communities or does it work to the disadvantage of such settlements? As 
the next Illustration Indicates, these three factors are very huch Inter- 
related, Distance and density could be said to be two measures of the 
same thing. What Is the population to be served and over how large an 
area Is It spread? The state Of technology can either help or hinder^ 
as we will see In examining some of the specific public services* 

Keeping these three factors In mind, let us look at six ke^ public 
service fields: 

(1) Education 

(2) Health and welfare 

(3) Water and sewer 

(4) Highways, streets, curbs, gutters, and street lighting 

(5) Public safety, police and fire service 

(6) Recreation 

Education Education Is the largest single expenditure of state and 
local governments. It Is difficult here again to provide good statistics 
since school services are often rendered by a different Instrumentality 
than th;* . responsible for general local government, but In a rural community- 
It would not be unusual to find that 80 percent of the public money spent 
goes for education, 

Good highways and a school bussing system can overcome many of the 
problems of distance in providing services for rural areas and small towns. 
With such a system an areawlde school capable of providing high quality 
primary and secondary education should be possible to achieve In most of 
the eastern United States* with the exception of the very rural areas 
noted previously In Central Appalachia and Northern Maine. In the more 
remote areas of the west, however, bussing to achieve adequate scale Is 
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rot so easy, Tfie Sunday ccnnic section recently had a Ripley "8e11eve*lt- 
Or-Not" Item showing a child who regularly traveled 120 miles a day round- 
trip to go to school. I would put this at the borderline of feasibility. 

Even with the Increased size of service population made possible 
through school bussing, many rural school districts cannot offer sonie spe- 
clalUed education services* Their high school currlculuni Is not as rich 
and varied as that of city schools. They find It Impossible to have kinder- 
garten because it Is difficult to bus small children. Furthermore, a 
Ismail district cannot support education specialists such as remedial read- 
ing teachers, art teachers* and music teachers. The Appalachian program 
has experimented with regional education service cooperatives which enable 
SfMller school districts to band together to provide such services.^ Thls^ 
is a substantial breakthrough for smaller districts. 

The energy crisis is a major unknown in looking Into the future* If 
fuel b«-:ories very difficult to obtain and the schoor systems are not given 
high prioi'lty* It could limit the options available to rural and small 
town children. 

Technological breakthroughs such as Instruction via television and 
other electronic^ans certainly hold the potential for enriching rural and 
small town school systems by providing access to expert^ who may be half** 
way across the country or the world. Technology may reduce the problems 
of distance and scale faced by small towns end rural school systems, but 
as yet these devices are experimental. This 1s one of the major fields 
to be examined In any consideration of improving the quality of rural educa-: 
tlon and public service. 

Health and Welfare Health services should rank side-by-side with 
education in Importance in determining the quality of life In small town 
and rural areas. Health service is difficult to classify as a public ser* 
vice. To be sure» hospitals* public health, and selected other services 
are frequently in the public domain, but the niajority of health care is 
provided by private physicians and many hospitals are privately financed 
• or quasi-public. Nonetheless, because it Is such a critical determinant 
of the quality of life and because there is a substantial difference between 
cities and the country, we must consider rural health care as part of the 
vital public service package. 

Let us conjure an image of rural health care. Is it not the friendly 
family doctor, the all-purpose general practice physician making his way 
from farm to farm by horse and buggy? Even if you put that doctor in an 
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autofryoblle, this image is not accurate. Less densely populated coamunl- 
ties are having a very difficult time attracting physicians and when their 
long-tiDe family doctor dies or retires to Florida or California there is 
no one to take his place. Furthermore* smaller cormunities have a diffi- 
cult time financing and supporting a modern, w611-equipped hospital. The 
Appalachian program considered* with some exceptions, that any hospital of 
less than 50 beds was marginal. It could not support the variety of facil- 
ities and specialists needed. A population of approxirr^tely 30,000 people 
is required to support a comprehensive health maintenance organization. 
This would require quite a large territory in many parts of the country. 
We cannot enlarge this service shed merely by using the automobile without 
suffering qualitatively. Health care is time— and distance— dependent. 
For some kinds of health care, such as chronic diseases, a person can fly 
or drive several hundred miles to reach the specialist he needs. However, 
minutes count in most health crises—accidents and heart attacks for ex- 
ample. In the eastern United States we ought to be planning a health care 
network with the comprehensive teaching hospital in a metropolitan area 
providing many services and training opportunities for its hinterland re- 
gion. Smaller hospitals capable of handling health crises could be arrang- 
ed strategically throughout the regiqn. General health care and less cri- 
. tical health services can be provided by doctors through group practice 
, clinics. The entire system would be hooked together by a planned transport 
network that enables people to get to town to see a doctor or a dentist. 

The planned health transport system is a critical need in many rural 
areas. Ambulance systems are poor, frequently adjuncts of morticians' 
operations. Old people who don't have a car can't get to the doctor. 
Young people can^t get to a dentist, and rural children have substantially 
poorer teeth than their counterparts in urban areas (although poor children 
in the city or the country generally do not receive adequate dental care). 

In our less urbanized areas we must look toward fully utilizing the 
tremendous investment we have made in school buses to provide a multi- 
purpose transport system not only for education, but also for health care, 
recreation and other public service needs. 

Water and Sewer — Although I have ranked it third in this discussion, 
certainly water and sewage systems have dominated most discussion of service 
needs of rural communities. Requests for aid in building sewerage systems 
run through all the rurally-oriented grant-in-aid programs. The Area Rede- 
velopment Act, EOA, the Appalachian Program, and farmers Home Administration 
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all were overwhelmed by applications for building small town sewerage 
systems. Many of these^ communities had no systems at all. They simply 
dumped waste Into the stream or used tile ffelds> septic tanks, or pri- 
vies* They fojnd they could not attract Industries because a tile field 
cannot be used for industrial waste. It was no longer acceptable to dump 
waste into a stream. Small towns were faced with orders from sanitary 
water boards to build treatment plants and collection systems. These 
towns found the cost of building these systems prohibitive. There are 
cases of federal grant applications where the cost of building a sewer- 
age system exceeded the market value of all of the homes In the community. 
Scale is a problem* Distance is a problem. You canH run a line very far 
along a country road before the cost begins to soar. 

It Is not efficient to serve a small number of homes with conventional 
technology. When small towns went to architectural and engineering firms, 
these firms, in many cases, designed essentially a cut-down veril^ft of the 
large city system. There was no unique technology available to the small 
community and the cut-down version of the big city system was very expen- 
sive. Thisi then, Is another area where we have to look for technological 
breakthroughs, be satisfied with pollution, or force a clustering of popu- 
lation into settlements that can be served with conventional technology. 
These are the options. There aren't any others* Personally I think this 
Is a field where we can look for some breakthrough using new technology* 
In fact» now there is a lot more technology available for small systems 
than Is reflected in current construction patterns. However, using this 
technology may not mean that we can pot a wliUe porcelain toilet In every 
rural home and fill It with ten gallons of crystal clear drinking water to 
flush away one pint of human waste. Chemical systems may be required. 
While It may not be acceptable to town people to move from the kind of san- 
itary devices they now enjoy to a chemical recirculation system, we may 
find less objection from people who now have an outhouse. The modern chemi- 
cal system ought to be a step up. 

What 1s true for sewerage systems is to a lesser extent also true of 
water. ^ Rural and small town people have traditionally relied on wells. It 
is possible to develop smaller scale r'Hterirg and treatment systems. How- 
ever, piping can become very costly where large areas have to be covered. 
On- lot treatment systems may be the answer In low densitv areas. Again 
we may not be able to sustain present usage patterns. We may have to de- 
velop separate systems for serving homes in low density settings. Drinking 
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water will have to be used for drinking and cooking while less pure 
water, pumped from the ground, will be used for washing and flushing. 

Highways. Streets > etc. I can see no particular disadvantage of 
smaller towns In providing themselves with streets, curbs, gutters, storm 
sewers, and street lighting. These ought to be able to be built from local 
funds If the community has a healthy economic base. Highways do present 
some difficulties In remote regions. In most parts of the East there have 
been substantial programs for many years to build a network of service 
roads In rural areas. Pennsylvania elected Gifford Pinchot in 1928 on a 
platform of getting the farmer out of the mud. Since that time Pennsylvan- 
ia's rural townships have received substantial allotments from the state 
highway tax fund to build and maintain service roads. Other states have 
had similar programs, although there are states with rural road networks 
so poor that In winter It Is difficult to get children to school. 

In the West there are substantial difficulties because of low density. 
How long a service road are you willing to build to assure that one family * 
can get its children to school throughout the winter? In some places It 
Is not possible to serve existing settlement patterns for a reasonable 
cost. You cannot get a surfaced road up every hollow and still meet other 
transportation needs of the state. I see no Immediate technological break- 
through here in the development of highways. In fact» we may be facing 
substantial difficulty if there is a shortage of asphalt. We will have to 
be satisfied with serving a substantial majority of the population. Others 
may be unreachable. In highways, as in health, the breakthrough should 
come in rural and sm^^ll town public transit. We can make it possible for 
rural people to exist without owning an automobile or, more to the point, 
two automobiles. The automobile Is a financial hardship to most low-income 
rural families although I am not sure they would abandon their cars If they 
had an opportunity. Again, the energy crisis may force this. It may vast- 
ly alter what has been feasible in rural communities. Typically, the low- 
Income family In the rural community spends a substantial part of Its In- 
come trying to keep a low quality used car on the road. If the price for 
fuel increases^ what is this family to do? Typically, these cars are big 
gas burners. I think the answer lies again In building a rural and small 
town public transit system. Experiments have been carried out on this. 

One of the largest Investments made by a rural comriunity is in its 
school bus system. This school bus system is used only three or four hours 
a day, five days a week. Certainly much better use can be made of this 
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substantial investment. In Europe a very elaborate public transport sys- 
tem was built and subsidized by using this system to carry the public mall. 
Again the energy crisis may mean that we can no longer enjoy the luxury 
of private transport 1n rural areas. We may face a choice among substan- 
tial change in settlement patterns, a substantial decrease in the quality 
of rural life, or having the good sense to develop public transit systems 
to serve smaller comnunltles. How many communities in the United States 
of less than 20,000 have a bus system? 

This is an area where technology is a mixed blessing. The automobile 
revolutionized rural life. The internal combustion engine and similar 
mechanical devices revolutionized agriculture. The farm/r could get to 
town. The rural person could get to town to shop and to work. But now . 
the automobile may prove to be a fickle mistress. If we cannot get gas, 
rural life again could become substantially different from that in urban 
areas. 

Public SafetVt Police and Fire In public safety services there is 
also a distinction between what Is available in smaller communities and the 
standard in the city. It has been harder for rural communities to support 
a full-time police department because a minimum department of two or three 
people, perhaps more than adequate for the Job, involves a cost spread 
across very few people. Community Jealousy has prevented the development 
of countywide systems, with small towns of a thousand or so insisting on 
having their own cop. 

Fire service typically has been provided by volunteer fire departments, 
financing their equipment through bake sales and state aid. The very re- 
mote families have built ponds to provide water for fire emergencies. The 
general standard of fire protection in rural areas is indicated by substan- 
tially higher fire Insurance rates and even uninsurable risks. I know of 
no potential technological breakthrough here. The same economic problems 
are encountered in trying to provide fire mains in very sparsely populated 
areas. The cost of running the lines is high. The only breakthrough I can 
suggest is one of organization. At the risk of being tarred and feathered 
I would like to suggest that many volunteer fire operations are poorly or- 
ganized and over-equipped for some kinds of fires. Consider their pride in 
having the most modern kind of equipment end emergency vehicles. They are 
poorly utilized because of the intennitterjt availability of trained people. 
I once 'saw a fire truck pull up to a brush fire in a township where I lived. 
It was during the day when most of the people were far away at work. The 




man driving the truck> an unemployable local, did not even know how to 
turn en the pump. 

Ambulance service Is often provided by the volunteer flr^ department 
or the local mortician and It Is a scandal In many rural areas. The people 
who drive ambulances son)etlmes do not know the first thing about first aid. 
Many people are injured more by their journey to the hospital than by the 
accident. The federal government Is setting somo welcomed standards for 
ambulance services using interstate highways. This Is running Into resis* 
tance In some parts of the country, but I think It is a substantial step 
forward. When you have an accident, you aren't In a position to shop 
around for ambulance service; someone needs to be concerned with the stan- 
dards of care. 

Recreation Recreation Is not a service small town and rural people 
have worried much about. Typically, they feel that through private means 
they have much more available to them than the city person. Certainly 
there Is open space, there are fishing spots, and picnicking opportunities. 
But recreation today Involves more than these bucolic endeavors. Young 
people want to have a gym they can play In after school or learn how to 
play the violin or make pottery. Adults want to be able to take a course 
in welding, or learn how to make candles. Here again the most substantial 
Investment rural people make Is in a set of buildings that they use only a 
few hours a day--the schools. Under the sponsorship of the Mott Foundation^ 
In Michigan, several school systems developed what was called the community 
school concept. The schools are used for as many hours of the day as pos- 
sible to provide a broad range of recreation and education opportunities 
to all segments of the corrfnunlty. Again, this Is something rural coninun- 
Ities could do with a very limited amount of money. It would mean a sub- 
stantial IncJ^ease In the quality of life and the opportunities available 
to them. The only thing that prevents It is narrowmlndedness and bull- 
headedness by the principals and school superintendents. They love to 
lock that school up at 5 o^clock and polish the floors. 

Th1:5, then, Is a very quick review of the major services in rural areas 
and the difficulties In providing these services at a reasonable cost. If 
rural and small town people are not getting the same quality public services 
as their urban cousins, are they entitled to them by right in the United 
States? If so, who should pay the bill? Thi's is the final concern I would 
like to discuss. 
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The Rights to Public Services 

Rights arise in political theory through some natural law, or through 
a constitutional guarantee or legislation. In the United States we have 
said that people, no matter where they want to live, are entitled to such 
local government services as they are willing and able to pay for. In 
rural areas this has meant substantially lower levels than in cities. In 
fact, a city was among other things, a community of people who incorporated • 
In order to provide themselves with higher levels of public service* 

!s there any generally recognized entitlement to a high level of pub- 
lic service no matter where one chooses to live? If one looks at practice 
in the United States, the answer is no. Great Britain at one time had a 
policy. to provide public water, at one price* anywhere. This became too 
costly to serve single houses far down a country road and had to be aban- 
doned. We have practices in the United States which have proved feasible, 
such as IVA's one price for power anywhere within the valley and similar 
costing arrangements, but until recently local public services were paid 
for with local funds and the entitlement was to whatever local people were 
willing and able to pay for. 

Education has been at least partially an exception. State fvnds have 
been used to underwrite a minimum level of education for every child in 
the state. Because of the interest of rural legislators, substantial por- 
tions of state funds have been used to finance transportetion systems, some- 
thing that particularly aids remote and rural regions. There have been 
even some modest moves toward policies that would say in effect that one has 
a right to access to a quality education no matter where one chooses to 
live. In fact, I encourage the adoption of such a statement by the Virginia 
Rural Affairs Study Cormission. While it adopted the statement, I do not 
believe It has yet been endorsed by the State General Assembly. 

It may not be viable to have such a policy in northern Maine or in 
nrtany parts of the west but ! believe in most of the east the densities are 
such that it should be possible to make quality education available to 
almost all school children. 

Courts are moving 1n the direction of establishing the nature of one's 
right to public education. The California Supreme Court in Swiano v. 
P^izM said government could not limit one's entitlement to what the local 
district could pay for out of its property tax. However* In the ^odUqazz 
case the United States courts refused to enlarge on this finding. I know 
of no court cases that have been successfully pursued to establish that a 
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person Is entitled to an equally high quality education no matter where 
he chooses to Hve within a state, I also doubt we shall see the succefs- 
ful pursuit of such a case* 

The most dangerous and financially foolhardy proposition I know of in 
the provision of rural and small town public services Is the notion that 
every small town of 100, 300, 1,000, or 5,000 Is entitled to such substan- 
tial federal aid as It may require to provide water, sewer, and the other 
necessary Infrastructure to attract Industry, This is the burden of the 
case being put forth by small town officials all across the United States. 
A substantial amount of money has been wastec by an Inability to ration 
federal aid funds. The towns need the public^ervice facilities; they 
need the infrastructure; they need it to make living in the town healthy. 
This cannot be denied. They also need it to attract Industry. But pro- 
viding these costly services and facilities is not sufficient to bring 
about Industrial development of small towns. There is only so much indus- 
try to go around and even with a sewer and a treatment plant, a town of 
300 1s not a very likely prospect for Industrial locations. 

We cannot afford to build facilities in every town in the United 
States. We face some hard choices on wliether the people wish to pay for 
the facilities themselves out of local funds as most American communities 
have done or whether they wish to regroup into some larger communities. 

The Appalachian program in its Initial years attempted to draw a 
distinction between the kinds of public services that served people- 
education and health care--and those that served economic development. 
Its policies were that every person in Appalachid was entitled to assist- 
ance In health care and education because this helped equip people for 
better lives no rratter where they chose to live. The other kind of grants 
or services Included those promoting the economic or industrial develop- 
ment of a comnunlty. In these the ARC tried to set priorities and con- 
centrate the funds in those communities that seamed to have the best 
, economic growth prospects. Some of the states have continually pressed 
to water down the concept, to move back to the "something-for-everybody'* 
system. Revenue sharing may water It down further. One rural community 
I rr)ow of received a check for $78. What can you do with $76? Spread- 
ing the money too thin across too many communities will mean minimal 
results from substantial federal investments, 

There Is no natural right or established practice in the United States 
that says one 1s entitled to an equal standard of public services no matter 
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whore one choo$es to live. The cold, hard economic facts are these: In 
substantial portions of the United States It should prove possible to pro- 
vide adequate levels of public services for reasonable costs. But some 
people live outside of these domains and they will face the choice of 
accepting lower standards of public service or moving. Even If all the 
resources of the federal government were devoted to this task there would 
not be enough money to sewer every town In the United States. And It 
would be a foolhardy Investment. Faced with the energy crisis* rising 
demands for public services and high costs, It Is Important that we adopt 
sensible and rational strategies for the provision of public services to 
rural areas. This means opening up our minds to technological end organ- 
izational possibilities that are available' to us even now. It Involves 
having the political courage to say no to financing white elephants In 
towns that are too small to provide public services at a reasonable price. 
It Involves adopting a different strategy for federal grants-in-aid and 
state grants-in-aid In the very remote regions of the west and the few re- 
mote portions of the east, a different strategy for general community 
development in an urbanized nation. Finally, it Involves making an In- 
vestment In research for new technologies, new public service systems, and 
new Institutional mechanisms to enable us to provide an Increasingly high 
level of public services to smaller coomunltles. 
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DISCUSSION OF SESSION I 



Wendy Rayner 

I'd be curious to know why housing and manpower were left out of your 
list of service Items for rural areas? 
Kenneth f^alney 

Housing I could say yes because that reaUy hasn't hid in the public 
domain, Manpower, because I was afraid of displaying my Ignorance, but 
I would be happy to give an enthusiastic endorsement for the kind of 
comprehensive manpower system that is needed for a rural area. That is 
what you have been talking about for years. It has been enibodled tn the 
manpower services bill to provide hookups between offices so that an 
office In Pikeville, Kentucky can find out whether they need welders in 
Akron and Pittsburgh. That is the direction we need to go so that you 
can also offer to the migrating rural rei'son more than Just a yellow 
card that says go see so and so in Akron. You have got to be able to 
help him get there and stay there and successfully hold that Job. 
Ralph Gildroy 

The one thing that is bothering everyone In Montana is education. I 
don't have the exact wording, but in effect It states that equal educa- 
tion will be provided to anyone in the state of Montana. This is bother- 
ing a lot of people. 
Kenneth Rainey 

Yes» I am pleased to know about that. Thank you. Because that is where 
I think there is going to be difficulty defining what that 1s» and to 
deliver it. The answer is to look into thai 
Myrtle Reul 

My question Is very similar to the original one. 'This has to do with 
social welfare. 1 noticed that you had it on the original chart. In 
many of those remote rural areas the check coming in from Social Security 
or from the welfare department Is always larger than anything else. So 
again in comprehensive planning I wondered If It were like opening a can 
of worms and therefore you might have intended to omit it? 
Kenneth Rainey 

No, I didn't intend to omit it. !n fact there is more in what I have 
written down than what I have said, but I will admit that I should have 
given It more emphasis even here today than I have. ! remember very 
vividly an image of what this problem is. We had hearings for the Virginia 
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Rural Affairs Study Commission end an old man wandered in and described 
his plight. He was dependent on food stamps. In Virginia they say in 
sofi)e counties you are guilty of a sin if you happen to apply for food 
stamps, and so the county makes 1t very difficult to get the service, 
And he arrived. He took a cab with the last five dollars he could get 
to get there. He had no way of getting to town other than hiring a cab 
and paying out that arnount of money which was a lot of his Income. They 
told him to cofre back Thursday. So I think In welfare again we need to 
have organizational, It 1sn*t technology* breakthroughs in trying to 
bring about some more enlightenment. 
Louis Levine 

I would like to ask this question about the access to public services 
and the demanders of the public services. Whether there are distinctions 
in rural areas between people-oriented services designed to raise living 
standards and economically-oriented services for private enterp^rise pur- 
poses; for water, sewerage, lease protection, and so on, encouraging 
enterprises to cofne in, rather than for the people's own interest? 
Kenneth Rainey 

Yes, I am glad you asked that question. Again It is something that I 
have dealt ^Ith in the text. Because this was the policy of the 
Appalachian program, to say that people had an equal entitlement no matter 
where they lived. They should have a better education system and better 
health system. These services that aided people were available through- 
out the region but those that were oriented toward Industrial development 
were only to' be located In the growth centers and those are the places 
that seemed capable of sustaining industrial development. 
Louis Levine 

That would rriean then that the growth center should start paying for It 
and tax rates should be different. • 
Kennet h Rai ney 

Yes, I think so too and that Is another talk that I'm emotional about 
because I think there has been a major rip-off In this field, 
Jo hn McCau ley 

I am sure there are some other aspects of this if you want to continue 
to talk about It in other sessions of the conference, but Collette tells 
me that we have coffee and donuts waiting. 
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OPENING REMARKS FOR SESSION II - 
ISSUES IN THE DELIVERY OF MANPOWER SERVICES IN Rmi AREAS 



Joseph Kasper 



1 would like to open remarks by expressing gratitude to the person 
who was responsible for preparing the agenda and conferring the t!t1e of 
Emeritus upon rre. I had always thought this title was reserved for uni- 
versity professors, deans and departir^nt heads, and to now find 1t attached 
to a retired Rural Manpower Service Director Is indeed gratifying, 

1 also understand that an Emeritus has an automatic license to remlntsce 
about the good old days and I would like to take you back to September, 
1935, when I started rny career In the Milwaukee office of the Wisconsin 
State Employrnent Service. 

The office was located at 511 A. West Wells Street, a rather unsavory 
street noted prlnwrlly for its sleazy bars, pawn shops, and greasy spoon 
lunch rooms, the "A" in the address designated a second floor, and the 
office was located above a Greek restaurant in which none of the staff 
ever dared to eat. 

On fny first day, I climbed a long flight of rickety stairs which 
were so narrow It was necessary to turn sideways If you met someone coming 
in the opposite direction. 

It was no problem finding the manager since the entire office was less 
than half the size of this room. After introducing myself, the manager 
escorted me to a cubicle about six feet square which contained a battered 
old wooden desk and two straight-backed chairs. He pointed to two wooden 
boxes on the desk and said, "In one box you will find applications of 
people who are looking for jobs, and in the other you will find orders 
from employers who are looking for workers. Your job is to get the two 
together." As he turned to leave, he said almost as an afterthought, 
"8y the way, you are in charge of the Wholesale and Retaril Sales Departfnent." 

After this training and orientation session of at least five minutes, 
I sat down and started matching people with jobs. 

As a department head, I always thought I deserved a better salary 
than $120 per month, even though I was the entire department. 

We were Involved In a version of the Rural Manpower Service even in 
those days because in the most remote corner of the office was our farm 
labor interviewer who did a most effective job of placing year-round workers 
on farms as far distant as northern Illinois. 
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it Is perhaps unfortunate that we no longer have statistics on our 
productivity during those days. From the standpoint of Job placements, 
which was our sole activity, I am certain that our production per staff 
member was much higher than it Is today, even with the aid of sophisti- 
cated Job Banks and Automated Matching Systems. 

It seems strange that 38 years after I started my career, the Depart- 
ment of Labor is again stressing job placements, and policy now requires 
the ES agencies to again concentrate their efforts on locating Job vacan- 
cies and placing people In Jobs. 

I would like to spend a few minutes telling you about the rural com- 
munity to which I recently retired, a subject I believe will be germane 
to the problems to be dealt with here today* 

We bought a home 1n Ozaukee County, Wisconsin, which is north of 
Milwaukee County. We live in the city of Mequon-which Is unusual because 
It ts the second Lirgest city In Wisconsin by geographic area, but had a 
population of only 12,100 In 1970. That population was an Increase of 
42 percent over the 1960 Census, a typical example of the rapid increase 
in areas adjacent to metropolitan areas such as Milwaukee, which Is 20 
miles south of i>s. 

Six miles north of Mequon Is the city of Cedarburg; the 1970 Census 
placed its population at 7,697. A 48 percent increase has been experienced 
during the past 10 years and the 1970 population is expected to double 
by 1980. 

Cedarburg was settled In 1842, and in 1355 the largest woolen mill 
in the United States (at that time) was built there. The old mill with 
Its three-foot stone walls still stands, rut it now houses a variety of 
specialty and craft shops which are great favorites of our Chicago visitors. 

Six miles north of Cedarburg is the town of Grafton. With a popula- 
tion of only 5,998 in 1970, Grafton today has 40 different Industrial 
plants with total sales of over $50, 000, COO, employment of over 2,000 
people, and an annual payroll of $17,000,000. 

I might add that all three communities have very active planning 
commissions and Industrial development groups which have been responsible 
for the establishment of Industrial parks in which r.ew plants seem to 
grow overnight. 

Now let rne tell you about our weekly newspaper, the Wcxi^^-G^apWc. 
It is hardly a Ckicjaqo TAAbuntt but It Is a fascinating paper nevertheless. 
It carries no news about Watergate, but It tells all there is to know 
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about Ozaukee County* For exampUi all traffic violations are listed 
In great detail by name and address, of those arrested, type of vlolatiorti 
and amount of fine, Final divorce decrees are noted In great detail. 
If you ever need ambulance service, you win find your name and address 
In the paper as well as the hospital to which you were taken, 

1 did not bring this latest copy of the l4m6-GAaphic to discuss the 
news coverage, but rather to discuss the advertising section which carries 
a wealth of help-wanted ads. Let me read Just a few examples' of the types 
of job openings available In the semi-rural area In which 1 now I1ve-- 
auto mechanics, key punch operator, machine setup man, salesman, registered 
and licensed practical nurse, lathe operator, grinder operator, foundry 
labor, blueprint clerk, welder, toolmaker, machine operators of all kinds, 
security guard, medical technologists, respiratory technician,- pharmacist, 
secretary, typist, bartender, punch press, brake and shear operators, 
bookkeeper, mechanical and electrical engineer. I cciild go on, but 1 
believe you will agree that the type and number of help-wanted ads would 
do credit to a metropolitan newspaper. 

The Milwaukee office of the Wisconsin State Employment Service has 
Jurisdiction over Ozaukee County and the employers seeking the workers I 
have Just detailed. 

On Monday of this week I called the manager of the Milwaukee office 
who is an old friend from the good old days of the 1930s, When 1 asked 
him about the service provided to the people and employers of Ozaukee 
County, his response was really no great surprise to nie. As I expected 
and suspected. It was "Nothing/' When asked the reason why, I received 
the usual, "Budget cuts, shortage of staff, and inability to serve Milwaukee, 
much less the surrounding rural areas/' The ES does provide one half-day 
per week itinerant service to Port Washington which is 8 miles further 
north of Grafton and about 30 miles north of Milwaukee. Only UI claims 
are processed with no manpower services provided, and that Is the only 
ES presence 1n a county with a booming econorny and a rapidly growing 
industrial base. t 

I hope my remarks will help set the stage for the speakers who will 
follow, and I hope they will tell us how they have solved such problems 
in providing manpower services to rural areas. 
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MANPOWER SERVICE NEEDS IN RURAL AREAS* 
Marvin E, Konyha 

The Current Rural Manpower Situation 

Rural manpower problems manifest themselves in two» seemingly con- 
tradictory, phenoinena: the earning of unacceptably low levels of income 
by a large segment of the rural population and, simultaneously, a rather 
severe shortage of workers In certain skilled, relatively high-paying 
occupations. On the one hand we see extensive unemployment, underemploy- 
ment, and even nonseeking for employment In much of rural America. On 
the other hand many rural areas are experiencing a shortage of skilled 
equipment operators, skilled mechanics and repairmen, skilled livestock 
handlers* and other skilled workers. 

How This All Came A b out 

This present state of affairs Is the result of our aggressive imple- 
mentation of past rural manpower policies. These past policies were 
usually more Implicit than explicit, and developed more by default than 
by any direct, conscious efforts. However, they did generate the system 
of rural manpower programs and services (Including nonprograms and non- 
services) which led to the current rural inanpower situation. 

The philosophical basis for the rural manpower policies was the 
arbitrary division of the factors of production Into the four categories: 
land, labor, capital, and management. Since labor was a variable cost 
of production, the greater the supply of (unskilled) labor, the less 
costly it would be. The practical basis for past rural manpower policies 
and programs was the need for a large, unskilled rural labor force. Both 
agriculture 6Pd rural agricultural and natural resource-based industries 
required large numbers of relatively unskilled workers. If the rural 
labor force became educated, It either began to compete for ownership 
(control of land and capital) and management positions in the rural 
economy, or migrated to urban areas where the returns on capital Invested 
in the human resource were greater. 

Rural /manpower policies fn this system required programs that pro- 
vided a minimum level of basic education, vocational education only for 
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dgrlcultural and "hofnemaking'' occupations! and as llttU Information as 
possible about alternative employment opportunities outside agriculture 
and the rural econofty In general. 

These broad generalizations undoubtedly overstate the case to some 
extent. No one would argue that our rural manpower policies, both Implicit 
and explicit, have remained as archaic as described here. Yet the present 
rural manpower situation, as characterized above, 1$ our legacy, our m1ll- 
stone> of the Implementation of just such an out-moded rural manpower 
policy In the all-too-recent past. 

There are at least four other (Implicit) out-moded rural manpower 
policies which have contributed to the current situation In rural America* 
First is the strongly entrenched belief, and practice, In the field of 
public education that the secondary school has fulfilled Its social obli- 
gation when any ■)ne of the following three outcomes occurs: 

(1) A youth {graduates from high school (irrespective of his level 
of literacy or vocational skill attainment); 

(2) A youth drops out of school on his or hsr own volition} 

(3) A youth becomes an "involuntary dropout," i.e., is kicked out 
because of an Inability to conform to the norms of the educa- 
tional system*^ 

The relatively recent addition of vocational training programs, In 
other than the traditional agricultural and home economics areas, and 
work experience programs 1n rural public school systems illustrate how 
firmly this manpower development approach has been entrenched in the 
public schools. We still have a long way to go In removing the social 
stigma attached to students who choose a vocational education curriculum 
over the more prestigious college preparatory course of study. 

Another policy has influenced both the concept and the content of 
manpower services. That is, manpower services have consisted only of 
matching workers with job openings, of narrowly Interpreted "employment 
services." In rural America the primary public, or recipients, of this 
public service were agricultural producers faced with large seasonal 
fluctuations in their needs for labor. Further, as the domestic rural 
labor force declined 1n size, with corresponding increases in price, 
rural manpower services consisted largely of supplying those agricultural 
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producers with lower cost off-shore and Bracero labor. Changes from 
this basic rural manpower progra^n of the U.S. Departirtent of Labor have 
been wade only recently and require no elaboration here. Some elements 
of the program still remain to cause annual traumas for the Rural Man- 
power Service. 

A third policy, which also characterized manpower services In gen- 
eral, was the perception of the employment Service as the "service of 
last resort." Both employers and workers applied this principle; when 
all other efforts fail, then contact the Employment Service. This policy 
was so well implemented in rural areas that, as Tweeten reported to this 
conference a year ago,^ It appears that a large majority of low-Income 
rural household heads still (in 1970) would not seek employ^wnt through 
the Employment Service. 

The final out-moded rural manpower policy which will be Identified 
here was the extremely narrow rural manpower thrust of the Cooperative 
Extension Service as it evolved over the years after 1914. Extension's 
implementation of Its rural manpower program has been almost totally 
determined by Us acceptance of the philosophical distinctions described 
above. That is, Extension^ primary focus has been on the landf capital, 
and management factors of production, with attention to labor only as a 
variable, and costly, factor of production. Despite a more broad-based 
Initial rural manpower orientation. Extension's rural manpower thrust 
has concentrated upon farm management and production and marketing effi- 
ciencies. The primary Extension rural manpower-human resource develop- 
ment emi;hasis has been on additional investment In the management capa- 
bilities of farm and agribusiness managers. This focus, coupled with 
the land and management orientation of national agricultural policy and 
programs, has contributed significantly to the current deplorable rural 
manpower situation In this country. 

Approaching the Issue of Rural f^anpower Service Needs 

Given the present rural manpower situation, what are the most press- 
ing rural manpower service needs? A subsector study approach to the 
analysis of manpower service needs In rural America can help answer this 
question by specifying needs, and the linkages between then, more clearly. 
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the subsector study approach could help agricultural economic produc- 
tion and iwrketlng researchers reorient their approi^ch to market analy- 
sis. In organizing a study of a subsector of the foo^5 and fiber sector, 
or any other sector, the scope and comprehensiveness of the study dif- 
fer from more conventional approaches. In Shaffer's words: "The area 
0/ research Is simply defined to Include both the vertical and norizon- 
tal relationships in a significant part of the food and fiber sector."' 
Subsector studies are closely tied to the concept i? a systeus ori- 
entation approach to analysis of a particular subset of econo^nlc activi- 
ties. A systems orientation has been succinctly described as follows? 

By (a syste«JS orientation) I mean analysis of an economic 
actlvltv In the context of a broader system. Such analy- 
sis would take Into account feedback, sequences, and ex- 
ternalities. It Includes the Idea of simulation In the 
sense of projecting the flow of consequences from the dy- 
namics of ongoing processes or from potential modification 
In the Subsector. Orientation Is toward understanding the 
Interdependencies and the effects which are not iimiedlate 
or obvious.^ 

An initial effort In applying a systems orientation to the analysis of 
rural manpower service needs has led to the following conceptualization. 

A Human Resource Development Systems Approach 

One of the major difficulties In Identifying manpower service needs 
In rural areas lies In the traditional conception of what constitutes 
m<inpower services, 

A systems orientation Identifies manpower services as essentially a 
subset of the more comprehensive human resource development system. The 
human resource development system Is, In turn, one of the subsectors of 
what can be Identified as the community resource development sector of 
the Jconomfc system. Manpower services can then be placed In their pro* 
per relationship to the broader system, a? well as being subdivided into 
their most essential functions. A diagrammatic representation of this 
classification system appears In Figure 1. 

It should be noted that this model Is based upon a human resource 
development policy of equal opportunity for all persons to receive an op- 
timum level of services in the human resource development subsector. The 
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ultimate objective of this subsector Is to provide adequate investment 
in the cominity's humurt resources so that each person may become a suc- 
cessfully and fully employed, well-adjusted, and productive member of 
the community, contributing positively to its overall resource develop- 
ment. This human resource development system makes clear that it is not 
simply a question of what manpower services are needed in rural'areas. 
It is rHher a question of (1) what human resource development services 
are needed; (2) what agency or Institution Is, or should be, charged 
with the responsibility for del1verir\g the necessary human resource de- 
velopment services in rural areas; and (3) why aren't these responsibil- 
ities being carried out? The human resource developi^^ent systems approach 
clearly identifies the necessary services and permits the public decision- 
making process to assign responsibility for service delivery to the ap- 
propriate public institution. 

By way of Illustration, consider the following. The subsector dia- 
gram identifies several human resource development services in addition to ' 
manpower services, For the most part these are services which, when de- 
livered, would probably be best delivered by other than the traditional 
manpower service or Employment Service agencies* Specifically, all will 
agree that the public schools are expected to provide general educational 
development services to all citizens, presumably as children! Two addi- 
tional areas traditionally overlooked by the public schools are career 
exploration and career counseling (for all but college-bound youth); As 
noted, specific vocational preparation has received too little attention 
by the public educational system. 

Furthermore, is it too unreasonable to expect the public schools to 
expend as much effort in placing vocational program graduates In employ- 
ment positions as they expend in placing college-bound students in the 
colleges of their choice?^ Should Employment Service staff or public 
school counselors trained by Employment Service personnel be responsible 
for administering vocational aptitude tests? 

Other Implications for Rural Manpower Servic e Needs From the 
Human Resource Development Systems Approach 

Perhaps the most Immediate Implication from this human resource 
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development systems approach is the need to adopt just such an approach 
In analyzing rural ittanpower service needs and In organizing the delivery 
system for those services* The human resource deve1op<flent system impllesi 
for example, that geography Is the only feature that distinguishes rural 
from nonrural manpower service neecis. All human resources require the 
same development services irrespective of localltys there is no "rural** 
human resource development system distinct from the nonrural system* The 
national hufnan resource development subsector must be viewed holistically 
in relation to the broader community resource development sector and the 
overall economic system. 

Such a systems approach also points up the need for more comprehen- 
sive planning and programming and more effective coordination In the de- 
livery of human resource development services. The feedback function ex- 
plicit in the systems model facilitates the establishment of a human re* 
source development subsector monitoring network. When the outputs of the ; 
subsector are unsatisfactory, as when a person does not attain a suffi- 
cient skill level to maintain employment, this information is fed back 
into the system and requires that the subsector be adapted to correct c^- 
gainst repeat production of unacceptable outputs. 

The external Impacts on the system can also be specified. Unemploy- 
ment that results from the general level of activity in the economic system 
could be specified* and the model would suggest alternative solutions* in 
this instance as compared to the situation In which unemployment is due to 
inadequate Investment In the human resource. In essence, this systems model 
would specify some form of public employment program, as opposed to stepped* 
up manpower training programs, when such unemployment occurs. 

Another externality more clearly Identified in this model is the re- 
lationship between manpower services and transportation services. Trans- 
portation problems are often identified as a major barrier to the employ- 
ment of lov!- Income rural people* The systems approach can specify the 
relationship between the level or extent of community transportation facil- 
ities and services development and the rural employment situation. 

This systems approach also has significant Implications concerning the 
need for remedial human resource development services by "disadvantaged" 
individuals. The approach implies that is it not the failure of the in- 
dividual but a failure of the human resource development subsector when 
an Individual requires remedial services such as adult basic education or 
manpower training. 
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A final Impllcdtiori of this systeins approach and perhaps one of the 
most sigrttfkant Impllcitions for the purpose of this conference, is the 
distinction It draws between manpower services and employment services. 
The model clearly defines the two services^ recognizing employnent ser- 
vices as only one of several manpower services. The puestloi '^how can 
moiipowcA 4ViK/ict& best be delivered in rural areas?'' then becomes a dif- 
ferent question from "how can anploymzfvt 4eAv-cce4 best be delivered In 
rur^l areas?" Presumably the answers will be different as well. 

It may be noted that this systems model, as presented, has for the 
most part overlooked those manpower services generally provided to employ- 
ers. This Is because our emphasis is on the human resource rather than on 
economic developffient. There is nothing to prevent employer services or 
services to any other institution or agency which contribute to human re- 
source development from being included in the systems model. It is^not 
intended that this human resource development systems model is complete 
as presented here. 

Concludin9 Comments 

I ha/e Identified five rural manpower policies^ some implicit, some 
explicit, which Influenced the past structure of manpower service delivery 
systems In rural America. It was these delivery systems, or nonsystems, 
which created the present untenable rural manpower situation. In address- 
ing the issue of which manpower services should be delivered in rural 
areas to correct this situation, I have found It necessary to think broad- 
ly in terms of the complete human resource development system or subsector. 
A systems approach has enabled me to begin to see the linkages between the 
various human resource development service needs more clearly, and to 
appreciate more fully the externalities Impinging on the functions of this 
subsector. 

To properly determine the manpower service needs in rural areas, It 
Is essential to place ^npower services in their proper relationship to 
other human resource development services. The human resource development 
service responsibilities, Including manpower services, of the Rural Man- 
power Service and of other agencies as well can then be delineated. 

This systems approach to the manpower service needs of rural areas 
has Implications for policy change and suggests a nwdel for structuring 
rural manpower problems research, 
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OPERATING PROBLEMS IN RURAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICES DELIVERY 



James Kill berry 

Cody, lnJyoming 



Our office ts located In Cody, Wyoming, and serves Yellowstone 
National Park, Park County and the north half of Big Horn County. ThU 
area comprises approxiinately 11 ,670 square miles with an estimated popu- 
lation of 22,500» giving us a population density of about two persons 
per square mile* We have two population centers of approximately 5,100 
persons and eight other communities ranging from 50 to 2,000 persons* 
There are seven school facilities with grades one through twelve and one 
two-year community college. 

The distance from our office to our most distant employersMs 135 
miles to Mammoth, Yellowstone Park in the northwest, and 65 miles to 
Himes in the northeast* 

Primary Industries In the area are tourism, agriculture, oil produc- 
tion, and refining. These Industries In themselves are very seasonally 
oriented In terms of work force. The combined average annual labor force 
Is approximately 12,300 which includes about 1,600 employed by agriculture. 
The work force is quite seasonal with a pqak of 16,300 during Jun3 and 
a low of 9,400 In the month of January. For example, the labor force 
In Yellowstone Park reaches a peak of around 3,600 In June and a low of 
380 In January* Our largest employer has a work force of approximately 
400, of which 250 are office and professional workers. The majority of 
employers have from three to eight employees. 

Minority and Spanish Americans make up about 4 percent of the total 
population with the Spanish Americans accounting for about 96 percent of 
the total minority population. 

In order to reach as many people and employers as possible, we have 
established an Itinerant Service Program which features trips to our 
larger population centers on a regularly scheduled basis. To establish 
this program, it was necessary to find facilities which would be provided 
on an "In-kind" basis because funds were not available for rent. In 
Powell, the county commissioners had a facility which housed the D-PASS, 
Public Health Nurse, and Mental Health Counselor, and It was arranged 
to use the nurses' offices on a one day per week basis. Currently, the 
facility has been enlarged and we now have our own office with telephone 
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and reception services, Also located at this facility Is the 0-PASS, 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, Mental Health Counselor, and 
Public Health Nurse, It Is a cofnprehenslve service which has proven 
very beneficial to all concerned since representatives of all these 
departments are there on the sarne day. Big Horn County was a , more diffi- 
cult problem In obtaining facilities, however, the mayor has provided 
use of the Council Chambers and telephone service In the City Hall* 

Schedules call for weekly trips to the Powell annex and bi-weekly 
trips, to the 81g Horn County area. During the summer months » one trip 
per month is scheduled Into Yellowstone Park, 

The schedules of our visits to the various coriftunltles are distri- 
buted to places where a large segment of the population will have access 
to them, such as county bundin9s» post offices, 0-PASS offices, schools, 
etc, 

Staff time schedules call for open mornings so representatives can 
handle' services such as making employer contacts, screening Oob Corps 
applicants or MOTA applicants, doing WIN assessments, writing some type 
of training contract, or following up on current enrollees at the Com- 
munity College, During afternoons staff members are at the itinerant 
office for application taking, placement and referral activity, or pro- 
viding other needed services. 

To supplement the Itinerant Service we have established a "volunteer 
employment representative," This Is generally a person from one of the 
smaller communities who has contact with largt numbers of people 1n their 
respective areas, such as a secretary in the ASCS office, a county agent's 
office, or a town clerk. This person does the referral and placement 
activity and obtains Information about job openings and available workers. 
He is responsible for notifying our District Office of his activities, 

Another Important means 6f getting Information and services to our 
area is through the news media, and again, most of these services are 
on an "In-kind" basis. The newspapers will print articles at any time, 
and at one radio station, a dally Employment Service report is aired 
during a prime time (12:40 p.m.) which provides working people current 
job Information. We have found this particular program to be very bene- 
ficial and effective in generating response from the public. 

These activities,- in general, provide good access to those who have 
available transportation and a means of making contact at one of our 
itinerant points. For the person who does not have transportation, we 
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make arrangements for a staff person to go to private homes and provide 
the services when it can be mutually arranged, 

I may have given you the Impression that 1t 1s not too difficult 
to provide services to a rural area. This is not really the case. We 
still have 11»670 square miles, 10 communities, and approximately 22,500 
people to serve with only four staff members. It Is quite difficult to 
divide these people into eight parts so as to be in all the communities 
on a daily basis. Many times we cannot get the services provided at 
the time they are requested. For the most part, an agreeable time may 
be viorked out at a later date when we can get to the community. 

' Many of the situations presented here have been everyday problems 
which can be coped with on a local level, but I believe the "real problems'* 
might best be presented by the following questions. 

(1) Why do the national and regional offices expect "great changes" 
an^ '^equity of access" when they do not provide the resources 
necessary and often reduce the ones we have? 

(2) Why are acknowledgements of proposals not received in the states 
and where Is the technical support requested? 

(3) What about that branch office which was established but because 
of an audit exception it was closed and "refunded^' operational 
costs required? 

* 

(4) Presently there is great concern about providing rural services. 
What is Vurain 

(5) Why haven *t the regional offices accepted plans of service on 
a tirr^ly basis so adjustments can be made as they develop? 
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OCLIVERY^OF MANPOWER SERVICES TO RURAL AREAS 

Rudolph Gonzales 

CotoKado V^poAJtynznt oi iaboK and ErftpZoym^nt - 
Alcuno^a, Colorado 

My presentation will focus on delivery of manpower services to rural 
areas, using the San Luis Valley area as an example, and I will emphasize 
the problems encountered In that delivery process. 

The San Luis Valley Is located In the southern part of the State of 
Colorado. It covers an area of approximately 100 square miles* Is sur- • 
rounded by high mountains, and has an elevation of about 7,700 feet. The 
Valley has a population of approximately 38,000 people, of which about 46 
percent are Spanish American. The largest number of available Jobs are 
found in four major Industrial areas--sorv1ces, agriculture, retail trade* 
and construction. Federal, state, and local government agencies employ 
about 25 percent of the total employed population. There are six counties 
in the Valley— three of which are classified as the poorest In the state. 
The median annual Income Is about $6,092 (Spanish American median Income 
is $4,401). Only 50 percent of the area population age 25 and older have 
high school diplomas; 64 percent Is the state percentage. 

A few of the problems found In the San Luis Valley are similar to 
those In other rural areas In Colorado, but for the most part the Valley 
differs from other rural areas. These differences involve the population's 
cultural background, ethnic origins, social patterns, religion. Income 
levels, educational levels, personal Interests and many others. Major pro- 
blems for most rural areas are corrmunication, transportation, health. In- 
come, and jobs, and the Valley shares these problems. However, they must 
be considered greater In the Valley because of Its Isolated location and 
depressed sltidtlon. To make matters worse, the Valley usually Is Ignored 
by the federal and state governments; the only time It becomes Important 
is during an election year. 

The San Luis Valley is served by two employment off1ces--one In Alamosa 
and one In Monte Vista, The Monte Vista office does not have the staff to 
provide manpower services; therefore, the Alamosa office has to assist when- 
ever possible. The Alamosa office Is primarily responsible for administra- 
tion of programs for the three depressed counties. Services delivered to 
these counties are MDTA, Job Corps, Emergency Employment, Food Stamps, WIN, 
application taking, testing, counseling. Job Information, QJT, NAB-JOBS, 



CVETS, and general labor Information. 

jtU In order to provide these services > office personnel are assigned 
outreach work In the respective conmunltles. Office personnel Includes 
a counselor, four employment officers, a secretary, a manager, and a three 
person WIN team. Some of these services have been curtailed due to re- 
duction In staff and funds. In the past, two counselors were assigned 
to outreach and one to the local office, but now only one Is available for 
all activities* These persons have to be well Informed about all services 
and programs* and knowledgeable about the people they are servicing, They 
must, in f^ict, be^able to disseminate general Information about everything 
that is happening in the area, They are considered to be '^walking infor- 
mation centers." 

Currently* the major on-going manpower program In the Valley is the 
WIN program. The Alamosa WIN team is responsible for delivering services 
to the entire San Luis Valley area. Six counties and four welfare direc- 
tors and their staffs are Involved. This team has to be very tactful and 
must maintain good working relationships with the welfare departments as 
well as the participants. About five people are involved with each parti- 
cipant. A great deal of cooperation and good communication Is required 
to operate the program effectively. And the element of time Is Important 
to the provision of services to the entire area. 

Delivering services to communities Is not easy; several things must 
be considered, such as space, travel, time, etc. Coordination of all ac- 
tivities Is very Important In order to avoid duplication of services* as 
well as to eliminate having two or more staff members in the same area at 
the same time. However, sometimes this is unavoidable, since the services 
needed cannot be delivered by the same person. 8ut by coordinating all 
activities, time and money can be saved. Every effort is made to Improve 
and provide better services, and to conserve time, energy and money. 

Outreach personnel work with Individuals, organizations, schools, gov- 
ernment agencies, and local governments, This requires that a worker be 
available after working hours, on nonworking days, and for night meetings. 
Schools, especially, frequently request some type of service from the local 
office. 

Since these three counties are the poorest in the state, the schools 
are not financially able to acquire the necessary personnel and facilities 
for their students. They depend on the Department of Employment for test- 
ing and counseling services and vocational Information is supplied by the 
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local employment office. In addition to the schools, Adams State College 
and the San Luis Area Vocational School utilize the services and employ- 
mt InformatlOfi frm the local office. 

The Valley is fortunate to have these two institutions, but they are 
only able to help a certain percent of the population. Only a few of the ■ 
poor and disadvantaged are reached by these institutions because of time 
and financial constraints. Other agencies, such as the Migrant Council, 
El Centro de Zapata, a Research Center, Vocational Rehabilitation, etc., 
also request services from the Employment Department. The major function 
of these agencies is to help the poor and the disadvantaged. 

The percentage of people living at the poverty level In the Valley 
Is the highest In the U. S. Schools and training facilities account for 
part of the reason for this, since the Valley has the highest school drop- 
out rate In the state. It was found that about 23 percent of the Jobs 
were low paying and low status, whereas only 14 percent of the statewide 
Jobs fell in this category, The unemployment rate Is about 10 percent, 
again the highest percentage of the state. 

The fact that the Valley has the highest school dropout rate and many 
unskilled people makes it less attractive for new Industry to locate fn 
the area. The high school graduates and more aggressive young people leave 
the Valley to secure training and employment elsewhere. Most of them lo- 
cate in the metropolitan areas. The people who remain in the area are 
those with less education and skills. They are not unable to learn a trade 
or better themselves, but decide to remain in the Valley for various rea- 
sons such as close family ties, owning their own homes, or preference for 
rural life. Some have tried city life and have had bad experiences; others 
have personal and economical reasons for staying. About half the popula- 
tion is of Spanish descent and close family ties is one of the cultural 
traits of this group. As an example, old people are taken care of by their 
children and not placed in nursing homes. In order to move to the city, 
children would have to take their parents along, but the older people do 
not want to move. 

There are many advantages and disadvantages to living in rural areas. 

One of the many advantages is that it is a simpler and slower life. People 

care about other people and know each other's problems. This is not true 

of city people. Some of the disadvantages are that the luxuries and econ- 

« 

omical advantages available to city people are not available in the country. 
Industry, transportation, income, health and housing facilities are among . 
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sotne of the Important Items that rural areas lack. Social custofns in 
rural areas are quite different than tn metropolitan life, Recreation 
and other social activities are fnportant to rural people. For example, 
when someone dies or gets married, people do not mind or hesitate to 
mtss work to attend the funeral or the wedding. This is one of the fac- 
tors that big industry does not understand; their major emphasis is on 
production regardless of the individual. New industry should look into 
these factors before locatJSrg in a rural area in order to better under* 
stand the people and improve their business operations. 

Rural areas need industry if they want to improve; not big industry 
but small industry where 25 to 50 persons can be employed* industry that 
does not require many skilled persons but can use unskilled or semi-skilled 
persons should be encouraged to locate in rural areas. This would help 
the present labor force and at the same time educate people toward Indus- 
trial work, fn the meantime^ schools or training facilities should be 
made available to train young people in order to attract industry that 
requires skilled workers. One has to consider that the labor force in 
such an area Is unskilled, has less education and, in a sense, the lowest 
motivation of any labor group* 

People 1n the rural areas are not lazy as many have labeled them. 
One must understand their ways and know their reasons for living in a 
rural area. About 60 percent of the Valley people have lived in the same 
house for the past 10 years. This is an indication of their stability, or 
their desire not to move. They are satisfied with what they have. They 
work full-time in the summer and part-time in the winter. The winters are 
rough due to a lack of full-time work and severe weather conditions, so 
they have to apply for Food Stamps which means going to Welfare. We often 
hear that people would much rather be on Welfare than work, but this is a 
misunderstanding on the part of the general public. Food Stamps are not 
given away; they must be purchased. Some employers have seasonal work and 
they cannot provide full-time employment for their employees. Wages are 
so low, because employees are considered only laborers; therefore, many 
have to seek assistance from another source to maintain their households. 

About 10 percent of the Valley population is receiving some form of 
assistance, Most of the recipients are Old Age Pensioners or mothers re- 
ceiving Aid to Dependent Children. Men on welfare. Head of the Household, 
are very few, and are usually unable to work due to health problems* It 
has always been my opinion that if we are to decrease Welfare and at the 




same time Improve the rural areas i we should concentrate on the young 
people, This will take time and money, but 1n the long run the country 
would benefit. I would estimate It could be a period of at least 10 
years before results would be evident* The trouble with the federal and 
state governments 1s that they want Immediate results, and this attitude 
does not benefit the Individual or the country. Things get more confused 
and the results are niU We must realize that people over 50 who are 
unskilled and have less than an eighth grade education will not be easy 
to change or train. To some degree they may be a waste of time and money, 
but they should not be denied the opportunity to better themselves. 

In conclusloHi I would like to recommend that manpower programs be 
designed specifically for rural areasj they must be different from present 
day programs which are designed for urban and metropolitan areas. Pro- 
grams designed for the rural areas should be flexible and with this idea 
In mind--'^a program for the people and not the people for the program.^' 
The federal government should be more concerned about pzoplzt mi 'nuPibcAA* 
The government should encourage Industry to locate in rural areas by pro- 
viding incentives such as tax exemptions and assistance in training poten- 
tial employees. Programs should be designed to help the entire popula- 
tion of the rural area, with the major emphasis on training young people. 
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RURAL MANPOWER SERVICES IN AN URBAN FRINGE 

James J, Hirsch 
UofUh Vakota Bmptcijmt^tt SzciiXitij Bateau - 
HitUboKo, WoA^h Vixkcta 

It is apparent from the presentations by the two previous speakers 
that other Employment Service offices are having operation problems very 
similar to ours In North Dakota. 

Our office Is a Hitchhike project office. We serve two rural coun- 
ties in eastern North Dakota which have a combined population of about 
13,300. There are 11 communities In the area which range in population 
frotn 2,500 for our largest to 1 ,300 for Hillsboro where our office is 
located. Two of the communities have a population of 800 and the balance 
are all under 300 population. Our project area is approximately 1,600 
square miles with a population density of 8.5 persons per square mile. 
The econoiny in the two-county area is based primarily on agricultural 
production and on firms that support the farming industry. Manufacturing 
and processing at present are very limited. 

Our office is located about 38 miles from Fargo-Moorhead, a metro- 
politan center with a population of about 120,000. We are also 37 miles 
from Grand Forks and East Grand Forks, which have a total population of 
45,000, There are Interstate highways which connect our area with both 
these centers. 

In January 1971, administration of the two-county area was transferred 
from the Grand Forks Employment Service office to the Fargo Employment 
Service office to comply with our governor's regional Ization plan for the 
state. Prior to that time, the area was served on an unscheduled Itiner- 
ant basis by Rural Manpower representatives from the Grand Forks District 
Employment Service office. From then until our office opened in Septem- 
ber 1971, very limited outreach service was provl^d to the area. 

At the present time, our office provides the same services and admin- 
isters the same manpower programs as do other District Employment Service 
offices. Exceptions are the Unemployment Insurance Program and the Work 
Incentive Program, The Unemployment Insurance Program is administered 
by the Grand Forks Employment Service office. This has caused us problems 
in service delivery since claimants from our area must go to the Grand 
Forks Employment Service office to register and file their Unemployment 
Insurance claims, and then they must come back to our office and register 
if they. are seeking employment In our local area. This has resulted In 
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some dupHcatlon of service and confusion for claln^ants. The Work Incen- 
tive Program Is administered by the Fargo Employment Service office. 
This also creates operational problems, Many of the AFDC recipients who 
are referred to the program by the county Social Service offices do not 
have necessary transportation or funds to go to Fargo to take advantage 
of WIN appraisals, counseling interviews, or testing. Also, most of 
these WIN applicants would Just as soon continue to live and work in 
their local communities. They do not wish to relocate for either employ* 
ment or training. We have experienced problems in coordinating services 
for WIN clients because they are required to work with staff from two 
different Employment Service offices in reaching and achieving an employ- 
ability plan. 

Our office staff consists of a full-time secretary, an extension 
manpower agent, and myself as project supervisor. We also contract with 
the Fargo office for one-tenth of a counseling position and do provide 
counseling on a one-day-a-month basis. Our office operations are much 
the same as other District Employment offices. 

In addition to our normal operations, we have organized the following 
special projects: 

(1) We have developed an intensive public Information program 
using both the radio and the weekly news column to get in- 
formation out to area residents and employers about our 
programs and services. 

(2) We have established local advisory boards to get local in- 
put and local support for our program. 

(3) We have coordinated our placement activities with the 11 
high schools and Mayville State College which are located 

In our area. We go to the schools and make ourselves avail- 
able to take work applications, provide Job market Informa- 
tion, and do job referrals. 

(4) We have also helped establish and participated in a Human 
Resources Council, whose meFnber$hip Is composed of all the 
Social Service agencies which provide service to our area. 

Many of these Social Services agencies are located in Fargo or Grand 

Forks and provide service to the area on an itinerary basis. There seems 

to be a lot of misunderstanding among residents, school officials, and 

community groups in the area about the different agencies and what their 

services and programs are. 

(1) One of the objectives of the Resource Council is to develop 
and present public information programs on the various so* 
cial services and programs provided to the area. 

S) 
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(2) We are aUo In the process of developing and publishing a 
Social Service Directory for use by the schools and differ- 
ent community groups to aid In making proper referrals and 
using the various agencies' services. 

(3) We are also coordinating services for our mutual applicant 
clients. 

Our project area Is blessed with a network of very good paved high* 
ways and county roads. We do not have any form of public transportation 
In the two-county area. Individuals without cars must rely on friends or 
relatives to take them any distance. Many times one of our biggest pro- 
blems in providing job placement assistance to some of our clients Is 
because they lack transportation to get to and f :om work, not because 
there is lack of Jobs. Because of our transportation problems we have 
set up and utilized what we call Volunteer Job Information Centers. We 
give extensive orientation on the programs and services of our agency to 
the staff inembers In these volunteer centers. We provide the Job Informa- 
tion Centers with current dally Job Bank Indexes and pamphlets on the var- 
ious programs and services available through our office* Self-filing ap- 
plications are also on hand at the Job Information Centers for use by re- 
sidents In the area who cannot* because of transportation problems* come 
to our office. When a self-filing application 1s sent to our office, we 
register the Individual and then do follow-up contact with them in their 
community or their homes on our next trip to the area. We provide pub- 
licity to the local area on services of the Job Information Centers and 
encourage residents and employers to make use of them. This past summer 
we used these centers to help promote the hiring of summer youth and> as 
a Youth Employment Service assisting local youth, find part-time summer 
and odd job employment. 

Our office also works very close by with various community leaders 
and groups to promote community and economic development toward the goal 
of Improving employment opportunities In the area. 

One of the reasons the area was selected as our project site was be- 
cause of its close proximity to the metropolitan area of Fargo and Moor- 
head. It was felt the metropolitan area could provide adequate job devel- 
opment and job placement opportunities for local residents whom we could 
not utilize or place 1n jobs in the county area. 8oth our counties have 
experienced high out-migration rates over the past 10-year period. This 
was probably due to a lack of job opportunities in our area. Because of 
this, we felt that much of our placement activity would probably take 




place In the metropolitan area of Fargo-Moorhead or fn Grand Forks-East 
Grand Forks. Also, because the prime Industry of the area Is agricul- 
tural! we expected that much of our local activity would be centered 
around placement and recruitment of farm labor. 

To date» neither of thest* assumptions have held true. Fewer than 
10 percent of our placements have been In agriculture and less than 2 
percent of our placements have been made outside the project area. We 
have found that most of the applicants who register for work with our 
office are not Interested in either relocating or comnHjtIng to the metro- 
politan areas. Many of them are high school and college students or house- 
wives looking for sumner and part-time employment who are not able to 
commute any great distance. Individuals who are willing to relocate usu- 
ally lack the necessary training and Job skills to qualify for employment 
In our metropolitan areas. 

The situation has thrown the ball back to us. We have had to start 
working with our local employing community to evaluate employment expan- 
sion or Job develop^nent in the area, and to determine how we can help 
achieve this expansion. On-the-job training programs have been our big- 
gest assets In helping retrain and upgrade our present labor force to 
meet the skill requirements of local employers. We have used this program 
quite extensively to meet the needs of local employer* and labor. 

Job Bank was Implemented statewide in North Dakota about 10 months 
ago. Since Implementation of Job Bank, our Job opportunities in the area 
have adequately met the needs of the local labor supply. However, we do 
not yet know what role Job Bank will play In helping us provide better 
exposure to employment opportunities for residents seeking employment or 
In bringing workers Into the area for our local employers. 

Our rural office has a distinct advantage over the regional services 
approach presented by the two gentlemen speaking before me. Many times 
when service Is provided to a several-county area by a regional office, 
the outreach activity tends to be centered around Identifying people In 
need of employment services or recruiting for various training programs. 
Because of limited staff and time expended in travel, the outreach activ- 
ities seem to be better oriented toward moving residents out of rural 
areas for job placement or training than they are In providing needed 
public information programs or employer relations programs wUhin these 
areas, Applicants who are identified as being In need of employment 
services but who do not wish to relocate for jobs or training are 
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oftentimes carried In regional office files for extensive periods of 
t1n;e with little or no service provided them, flany tinges the only con- 
tact rural employers have with our agency Is when the Field Auditor from 
the Unemployment Insurance Division comes to collect Unemployment Insur- 
ance taxes. In rural areas, we are not known as the Employment Service; 
we are the Unemployment Service. , 

1 believe our office has operated Independently of direct Influence 
from the metropolitan area. We do know that people are going to these 
areas to work, but those who are comfnutlng are apparently finding the 
jobs there on their own and are not making use of our office. We have 
found that most residents of the area In need of our service do not wish 
to relocate, ye have also found that there are Job opportunities In our 
rural areas If we get out and hussle and establish a rapport with our 
rural eniployers. At the present time, our job opportunities are exceeding 
our ability to provide labor. 

Our rural areas face the same problems as our metropolitan areas. 
We have transportation problems. V/e have school dropouts. Vie have sea- 
sonal and underemployment. We lack sufficient job opportunities for our 
youth and Individuals seeking professional, sales or clerical work. The 
only difference Is that our problems are spread over a larger geographi- 
cal area. 

rd also like to point out that providing manpower services to rural 
areas can be expensive. But given adequate staff and time to Insure that 
all manpower services and programs are made as accessible to our residents 
and employers as they are to residents and employers in communities which 
have District Employment Service offices will show beneficial results. 
They will pay off In the long run In Increased tax revenue and decreased 
welfare roles. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE DELIVERY OF MANPOWER SERVICES IN RURAL AREAS 



Gerald Smers 



Since I was able to study a copy of Marvin Konyha^s paper prior 
to the fneeting and was unaware of the remarks by the panel of Employment 
Service personnel until Just a few monients ago, my remarks are directed 
primarily at Issues sterming from the Konyha paper. t!owever, they are 
also applicable to the problems discussed by one or two of the panel 
members. 

Mr. Konyha has provided a useful service In defining the current 
problems of manpower In rural areas, tracing the historical development 
of those problems, and stressing the need foi* the integration of manpower 
services with other human resource development programs, and, indeed, 
with the whole ringe of macro and micro economic policy. Although the 
stress on linkages between manpower programs and other policies is not 
new, It deserves constant reiteration. Mr. Konyha has also done well 
to stress the need for a ^'systems" or systematic approach to understand- 
ing the interrelationship between manpower services and other policies 
designed to aid rural areas. 

Mr. Konyha and others writing in this field appear to underestimate 
the true dimensions of the obstacles facing those trying to establish an 
effective package of manpower policies for rural areas. He notes the 
economic issues arising from the division of labor and other factors of 
production, and he provides an "economic" methodology by which manpower 
services may be linked to other economic policies. However, his dis- 
cussion of the historical development of rural manpower problems, as 
well as the bitter complaints of the panel of Employment Service per- 
sonnel, emphasize the fotUical rather than the economic obstacles in 
the way of effective rural manpower policy. Programs for rural areas 
can become significant only when there is sufficient political recogni- 
tion of their importance. Representatives In Congress and in admini- 
strations at the federal and state levels must change their long- 
standing historical attitudes toward farm labor and rural employees if 
progress Is to be made In this area. 

In the remainder of this disucsslon I will attempt to distinguish 
between the political and the, economic obstacles to effective rural man- 
power policy. The following basic questions will be explored: 
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(1) Who should be served? 

(2) What services should they receive? 

(3) How can the ser/ices be carried out most effectively? 

Who Should Be Served? 

Mr. Konyha's history of the poHtical and Institutional factors 
which gave the Rural Manpower Service the tmage of betng pro-employer 
Is crucial to the current Issue concerning the approprl&te target group 
for manpower programs fn rural areas. There is now some effort to change 
this historical Image, but the public Image cannot be changed unless 
there Is a change In the attitudes of those responsible for rural man- 
power policies. We now know a great deal about the characteristics of 
the poor In rural areas, and the'extent to which their poverty stems 
from unemployabillty, lack of skill, discrimination, or other labor mar- 
ket disadvantages. The spending of larger amounts of scarce manpower 
monies is essentially a political decision, and it will not be accom- 
plished without the appropriate political pressures. Experience to date 
indicates that the traditional area redevelopment policies and the more 
recent public service employment programs benefit the more advantaged 
rather than the disadvantaged In rural areas. Can such programs be re- 
organized to serve the needs of those who most need help for public pro- 
grams? 

What Services? 

Clearly, as Mr. Konyha has noted, the selection of the particular 
manpower services should be geared to time, place, and the specific needs 
of target groups. A period of mass unemployment calls for Job creation. 
Structural unemployment in a fully employed economy calls for Investments 
in human capital that will further the occupational and locatlonal mo- 
bility of unemployed and underemployed rural workers. Programs to help 
the unemployed in northern Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin will differ 
from those in Appalachia, and these will differ in turn from those to 
help the impoverished blacks of the Mississippi delta. 

However, here too, political obstacles stand ir\ the way of selecting 
the appropriate services. Two doctoral dissertations now nearing com- 
pletion at the University of Wisconsin point to the success of two pro- 
grams designed to help the unemployed in rural areas: the public service 
employment program and relocation subsidies. Even though ^.he public 
service employment program under the Emergency Employment Act has resulted 
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In substantial benefits for workers In rural areas, according to David 
2lRitierfnan> the EEA was not continued and public service employment funds 
are only grudgingly Included In the new manpower revenue sharing legisla- 
tion. Even though relocation subsidies for unemployed rural workers have 
resulted In substantial benefits, according to Cilia TenPas, this program 
has never moved beyond the pilot deiDonstration stage in the arsenal of 
federal manpower policies. Ms. TenPas* research Indicates that benefits 
accrued not only to those who irwved from northern Michigan but also to 
the northern Michigan area because many of the relocatees returned to 
their hofne area with new skills. 

Why have these demonstrably successful programs been treated so 
niggardly? We must look to politics more than to economics. 

How to Accomplish the Services Most Effectively? 

The question of the day is not only whether sufficient funds are 
going to be spent for rural manpower services but whether the decentral- 
ization of manpower policy is likely to result in a more effective con- 
duct of rural manpower services. Recent efforts to fund legislation 
which would further rural manpower programs have not been successful, 
and there is no reason to believe that such efforts will succeed In the 
near future in the absence of some radical political change. One of the 
banes of policies designed to aid rural areas has been the political 
necessity of spreading limited resources over all such areas In the coun- 
try. And, yet, as our panel of Employment Service personnel has Indi- 
cated, there are some areas which are so sparsely settled and with such 
limited economic potential that there is little possibility of success- 
ful manpower services. Can we make the polltlccil decision that some areas 
of the country are not economically viable and that limited resources 
for manpower services should be utilized on a selective basis? Past ex- 
perience provides little grounds for optimism. Here, again, a change in 
political attitudes must precede the most effective uti lization of econ- 
omic resources in the manpower field. 
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COMMENTS BY VARDEN FULLER ON 
"MANPOWER SERVICE NEEDS IN RURAL AREAS*' BY MARVIN E, KONYHA 

Varden Fuller 

I stand before you in sadness and humniatloft, Sidness, because I 
found nothing to learn from Konyha's paper; humiliation, because niy gen- 
eration seems to have built so poorly* After so many thousands of pages» 
so many millions of words, and so many greetings of various sorts, we 
still seem to have no firm foundation for the accumulation of knowledge, 
the sharpening of perceptions, or the advancement of useful analytical 
technique. My impression is that we who convene on matters of rural 
soda! policy are on a treadmill that we have fashioned out of abstruse 
models of would-be reality and which we fuel with declamatory or wist- 
ful rhetoric. This machine may lack the mechanical beauty of a Rube 
Goldberg but it is no less Inefficient as to output. 

My remarks will be caustic. But it is only coincidental that the 
onset of my own peevish senescence intersects with the present effort 
of Konyha, for which happenstance I hope he will forgive me. Actually, 
with the exception of the claims he makes for systems analysis, ny attack 
will be on propositions to which Konyha holds no exclusive title; it 
will be upon all of us bureaucratic or academic pedants who flutter about 
waiting our chance to get aboard that treadmill. 

Konyha^s paper comes in two parts: first, and not clearly relevant 
to his topic, is a version of how the nation blundered into its present 
fix In rural human welfare. My guess is that if his version were to be 
entered in a contest with Its numerous predecessors it would pjt win 
first prize. The second and larger part of the paper sets forth a view 
of what ougkt to be done in rural manpower services but offers no empiri- 
cal evidence that his labeled boxes of fragmented services are neecti tlicut 
cart b^ mtt in any sense of demand and supply. He brings his declamations 
to the treadmill in d shroud he calls systems analysis. He enters the 
scene seeming to be interested 1n research but leaves It as though there 
were no holes in our knowledge, no divergent views on what to do next, 
no limits on money, and no lack of capability to render an array of 
fractionated manpower services. There are a number of propositions that— 
in our style of doing--seem to call for yet more rhetoric. 

First is a conron-property bromide to which no one holds exclusive 
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title: '*The ultimate objective of this subsector [human resource develop- 
ment] Is to provide adequate Investment in the convnunlty's human resources 
so that each one may become a successfully and fully employed, well- 
adjusted> and productive member of the community contributing positively 
to its overall resource development J' * 

At best, this is low-octane fuel for the treadmill; at worst, it 
is totalitarian axiom. If this sort of dictum were attempted to be made 
operational, what sort of bureaucracy and with what criteria would It 
be decided what magnitude was ^'adequate Investrrent;" what are the boun- 
daries of "community;" when one is "well-adjusted;" and when the goals 
of "overall resource development" are being approached? And what Instru- 
ments of control or persuasion would be employed to make people who might 
still believe in the constitutional provision of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness to conform to this "ultimate objective"? Is this 
the trumpet of Individual self-fulfillment or the wheeze of a Politburo? 

Fortunately, for the moment at least, these sorts of dicta don*t 
have to be taken seriously. However, Innocently they do, as under 
Gresham's Law, pass for the real thing. And therein lies the jeopardy. 

The n<>xt pair of statements must be pure Konyha--! have never encoun- 
tered them anywhcve else: (a) "This approach [systems] also makes clear 
that it is not really a question of what manpower services are needed 
in rural areas;" (b) "The human resource development systems approach 
clearly Identifies the necessary services and permits the public decision- 
making process to assign responsibilities for service delivery to the 
appropriate public institution." 

Upon reading and rereading these declarations, I became unnerved 
with the thought that I and a multitude of others of higher station had 
been unconsciously stumbling over the Holy Grail, for enlightenment 
(or for consolation) 1 turned to the hite^MJtio^ial Encyclopedia tha 
Socxal Scinnct^ and read Its 43-page treatment of SYSTEMS ANALYSIS. 
Happily, I found it has ancient origins and diverse uses that can be 
discussed at great length without 'a single reference to Rand or the 
Pentagon, Unhappily, ity raggedy conclusion is that it has gotten out 
of the hands of the biologists who knew what they meant by the concept 
and anyone who wants to use the term can make his own version (or perver- 
sion) of it. 8ut I found no claim for 1t the equal of Konyha's. 

One of the Encyclopedia's writers, Anatol Rapaport, did speak of 
the philosopher-sage whose "epistomologlcal creed was most clearly stated 
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by Plato, who believed that all real knowledge comes from within rather 
than from without, that 1s, from the contemplation of what tmt be rather 
than what seems to be." [Vol. 15, p. AS?] However, 1 Judge that most 
of the users of this elusive and seldom-defined concept are empiricists 
looking to the without for systei:«it1c interrelations rather than pontifi- 
cates attempting to use It as a lodgement of what they already know* 
Finding that systems analysis was not all that deterministic was a com- 
fort. As a non-Platonlst, 1 much prefer the shabblness of pragmatism, 
empiricism, and semi-anarchical democracy. 

Knowing as little as we do now about what rural people want, need, 
and can use In terms of manpower services, I would consider It a rueful 
day If ever our authorities got so soft-headed as to authoriie and fund 
anything resembling the Konyha chart* 

There are some beliefs embodied in or related to the paraphernalia 
of this model that have to be challenged, not because they are In this 
piece but because they are significant open Issues, 

Is it really true that the components of national manpower policy 
are agreed-upon and established, and to the extent that the aggregate 
Of them can be referred to as *'the traditional conception''? Definitely 
not. Not even the words have a settled meaning. And anyone having at 
least a passing awareness of the shifts, shuffles, and travails during 
the past decade at both legislative and administrative levels would know 
better. It Isn't from propensities to largesse that national authorities 
are now passing the buck to local governments, via rr^anpower revenue 
sharing. 

And In this connection It needs to be noted that no manpower program 
has been on the scale of total coverage, such as Social Security. Rather, 
they have all been tentative, pilotal, experimental, and fractional. 
Although their administrators were seldom able to keep this fact In mind, 
no program was intended to be much more than a learning process. The 
pity ts that so little was learned. It Is to be laniented that bureau- 
cratic promotion, as does academic, seems to come with showings of inno- 
vativeness. And It is further to be lamented that new gimmicks, slogans, 
and reorganizations seem to have so much more glamour than solid accom- 
plishments in old ways. 

As we enter the era (or transient phase--whatever) of revenue shar- 
ing, it is to be hoped that manpower philosophers who undertake to advise 
local government authorities will modestly but constructively try to 
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help them to identify and evaluate their options. It will be a terrible 
mistake if unsophisticated officials of rural governments are led to, 
believe that they must have all 33 boxes of the Konyha model ♦ plus some 
others he dldn^t think of, 

The previous remarks cover In part my response to another Konyhanlsmt 
There Is no need to be concerned about rural manpoiver needs because they 
are the same as for all others and all that Is required is an equitable 
distribution of the standard package. This has been the subject of a 
long-standing Stjrt*Fuller debate» but I was never certain from time to 
time as to which side we each were on. Even though rural and urban resi- 
dents are not likely to be genetically distinguishable, it would seem 
that they are afflicted with different circumstances. Some of the cir* 
cufflstantial differences are significant to manpower considerations: 
mainly, It needs to be recognized that a large proportion of rural resi- 
dents are the residuals of out-migration. In consequence, they are 
poorer* older, less well educated, less experienced in occupation, less 
physically and mentally capable. Some of them live in areas of growth 
and prosperity where they have a chance of being absorbed, their dis- 
abilities notwithstanding; some of them live in distant, depopulating 
and decadent areas that offer no apparent future. When and tf manpower 
programs get to be directed toward specific deficiencies, maybe the 
paste-pot of homogeneity can be thrown out. This possibly is the hope 
of the revenge sharing idea. 

There is yet another proposition to which I must pay respects, but 
again it is not an exclusively ovmed one. By attempting to distinguish 
between employment and manpower services, i.e., "the model clearly de- 
fines the two services. . it seems to me one is attempting to sever 
the only life-giving Interrelationship there is. Let's pick up a little 
recent history: when notions of extensive manpower services began to 
proliferate around the Department of Labor in the latter '60s, the high 
command of the Employment Service decided it must move quickly or be 
left out. Accordingly, it was discovered that the agency had special- 
ties and capabilities that Its personnel had scarcely ever heard of. 
Labels were changed on charts, desks and doors and many old-timers who 
thought the name of the g^we was to generate placement statistics now 
found that they were counselors, testers, screeners, and whatnot. 8ut 
when a precipitous decline In placement statistics began to show, the 
high command realized Its vulnerability. Then a reversal of signs 
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coffwenced and placements were again number one, Caltfornla took care of 
Its hapless situation In some Instances by adding '^EMPLOYMENT OFFICE" 
under Us grandiloquent "OEPAftTMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT^* sl9ns^ 
This title was transitional to the current one which is "EMPLOYMENT 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT." 

ts It not Inevitable that the ultimate goal of any manpower service 
agency, however euphemistic its name, Is to help develop a relationship 
between the person who needs a Job and the employer who needs a worker? 
Isn't experience confirming common sense by saying that a bundle of 
frills by the name of counsel Ing-screenlng-testing-lelsure time prepara- 
tion services--and whatever else cannot survive without some evidence 
that they end In a job? We already know that public employment services 
can last a long time without these adornments--at whatever level of dis- 
tinction In public service they may attain, 

But I am not actually arguing against auxiliary manpower services, 
only that they be kept within reasonable bounds and in rational relation- 
ships. Perhaps to make my point clear, if not crystal-so, I should try 
my hand at some more imgery. Models of Imagery (some people call them 
visuals) are popular, even when one can't tell if they serve to communi- 
cate or are only self- reassurance to their articulators. In Washington, 
they are usually drawn In the manner of mobiles, to hang down from on 
high, which gives them the appearance of legitimacy but exposes them to 
the vulnerabilities of all sorts of drafts and cross currents. My model 
will be in the manner of a pyramid^ setting firmly on the ground. Its 
first and largest block will bear <n Inscription that tries to reflect 
the foundation purpose of the pyram1d--to help people get jobs. In the 
manner of the Plains folk and their basement houses, this first block 
might have to suffice for a while. When the means were there and. the 
usefulness becomes evident, other blocks might be added, hopefully 1n 
a syrmetrlcal manner. 
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DISCUSSION OF SESSION H 



Joseph Kasper 

Weill I would certainly like to extend ny appreciation to the panel mem- 
bers, to our two noted cofnmentators, who are Interesting and nx)St Instruc- 
tive this morning, Real fine jobs. John, do we have time for questions? 
John McCauley 
Five minutes* 
James HI 11 berry 

Before we get into questlonSt I would like to throw out, for your considera-* 
tlon, a definition of rural. And this Is: those people residing in places 
of 2,500 persons or less or living on farms and ranches. Now a study we 
did in Wyoming would reflect that using this definition we would Increase 
services to rural from 11J percent of our intake to about 39 percent. 
We have even gone so far as to define the term farm or ranch which is 
the census definition of 10 acres or more and sales of $50; or places of 
less than 10 acres that have sales of agricultural products of $250 the 
preceding year. I would like to suggest that we arrive at some common 
ground on what is rural and then Identify those services which are actually 
being provided. Thank you* 
Joseph Kasper 

I have been involved in this rural definition for too many years and I 
am hot going to debate the point with you publicly, but I would like to 
do it privately. Any questions, gentlemen and ladles? 
Varden Fuller 

You know the one thing that I wanted to ask you, Joe, as you started and 
I forgot to do it. When you were in the Chicago office, the Chicago 
regional office, what was the maximum number of rural manpower personnel 
that you had then? 
Joseph Kasper 

Well, they started with four and finally wound up with just myself. And 
that situation still exists now. Mr. Dick Mott is the rural manpower 
man. You could ask that same question of the other regions that are 
represented here today--Denver, Kansas City, Texas, that's Dallas, one 
fnan-~that is it. And It is an innposslble task for one man. 
Varden Fuller 

John McCauley, what has been the change fn number fn the Farm Labor Service 
as against the number now in the national office? 
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John McCa uley 

I would say, Varden, we have roughly about one-third of the staff. 
Louis Leylne 

May I say by the same token that this 1s deliberate national policy In 
the Department of Labor, the Manpower Administration, not specifically' 
aimed at agricultural or rural* It is equally true with respect to coun* 
seling and employee services; it is equally true with respect to every 
aspect of Employment Service activity. The program specialist has been 
deeffiphasieed; there are no program specialists and what has happened with 
decentralization is a movement of people who are knowledgeable out into 
regions; regions have expanded from four or five people to several hun- 
dred people In manpower, but they don't do manpower program work. They 
monitor contracts and work on specific minutia, but don't know programs. 
This is the law. 
Joseph Kasper 

Well, 1 could say this, Lou, defending this policy. When I started in 
the regional office in 1961, the professional staff consisted of exactly 

II people and I don't know what the present celling for the Chicago 
office is but it Is probably approaching 300. I would also agree with 
you that we are basically monitors and watchdogs. We are not program 
people really, except for a very, very few. 
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INNOVATIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE DELIVERY OF 
MANPOWER SERVICES IN RURAL AREAS: 
THE JOB BANK EXPERIENCE 

Charles K. Falrchild* 
f. F. ShUtty and Company, Inc. - 
Wew VcKk and \)i'a6hinstOA, V. C. 

Tht StdAtWiy \oi labo\] l6 d/AzUtd to dzvUop and 
^^tabtUh a pKogKcw ioK matching tht (^wxUiiaUio^u^ 
oi mmploytd, undtKZfnptoytd, and ^(HO-^fKcowe pvuon^ 
\Mh mptoyt\ KzqaiAvrtKtA and fob oppoKtunitlt6 on 
a UalLonat, Slatt, tocat, oK o*KeA app\op\iatz ba^U 
».».7rt tht dtvUoprr\znt o] 6uch a pxogHAfn, tht iecAe- 
tOAy 4hatt mkt mxMnm po^6tbtt U4e oi tttctAorUc 
data p\oct^Ung and ttttcomunicaUonit 6y4tttm (oK 
tht 4toAagt, A.tt\it\^at, and cormunJ^cxUion ol job and 
KXJAfeeA in^oMnation* 

h^anpOi^'Vi Vt\^eJtopmtnt and TKolning Act, 
Sttticn 106 lb) 

Under the mandate cfted above, the United States Employment Service 
began a program In 1969 to develop and Implement a National Computer Job 
Bank program In a phased progression, leading toward a comprehensive na- 
tional system for matching workers and Jobs. The original goals of this 
program were to Improve manpower services to employers and workers, par- 
ticularly the disadvantaged; to reduce fi^lctional unemployments and to 
achieve more efficient management of Employment Service operations through 
computerization of the Employment Service.^ The purpose of this paper 
is to Identify the advantages and limitations of Job BankJ In relation to 
manpower service delivery programs as they operate in ruril areas, to des- 
cribe Innovative approaches which have been developed in i^ural areas» and 
to indicate some potential future directions for rural banks, 

A computerized Job Bank system 1s essentially a computer-based data 
processing and communication system which permits and facilitates more 
efficient utilization of Employment Service resources. The computer pro- 
duces daily listings of job orders available for referral. Training op- 
portunities and out-of-area Jobs may also be included. This Information 
is distributed each moining to each local office to be used In the referral 
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of applicants, In vocational counseling, and In Identifying Job develop- 
ment needs. In addltioni the system produces dary» weekly, and rnonthly 
reports to support administrative and management functions. 

In the early years, computerized Job Banks were focused on urban areas 
and urban problems. The first computerized Job Bank was implemented in 
Baltimore in 1968; eight additional cities started Job Banks in 1969. With 
the development of a standardized computer system design, the pace of ex- 
pansion increased during 1970» and during 1971 Job Banks were operating 
in more than 100 metropolitan areas. Also during 1971, five states began 
statewide operations in which every Employment Service local office was 
linked to the Job Bank network.^ At the present time, only one major me- 
tropolitan area and two rural states do not have Job Banks, while 36 states 
have statewide Job Banks. More than 75 percent of the nation's population 
lives in areas served by Job Banks, and dbouc 85 percent of employer job 
orders, referrals, and placements are processed through a Job Bank system. 

The rural labor force contains a relatively high percentage of persons 
who meet the criteria set forth in the legislation— they are unemployed, 
underemployed, and/or low-Income. A key problem of manpower services de- 
livered by the Employment Service in rural areas can be illustrated with a 
few simple statistics. Less than 30 percent of the nation's population 
lives in rural areas, which comprise more than 95 percent of the nation's 
territory. Approximately one-half of the 2,400 Employment Service offices 
are located outside urban areas, but rural offices typically have small 
staffs, in many cases consisting of three or fewer persons. These staff 
resources are quite limited in relation to the geographic areas which 
must be covered in order to bring effective manpower services to their 
dispersed population. 

It Is interesting to note, particularly In the context of this con- . 
ference, that one of the first operational applications of Job Bank con- 
cepts was in a rural area.^ An important component of the 1967 Ottumwa 
project was the establishment of a consolidated central file of all Job 
applications and employer Job orders. Order-taking, referral, placement, 
\ and other manpower service activities among the satellite offices and out- 
station centers in the 12-county Ottumwa area were coordinated centrally, 
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through extensive use of a leased line telephone system. These approach* 
es, while essentially manual i parallel those currently used In computer- 
ized Job Banks. 

The primary goal, and accomplishment, of statewide Job Banks has 
been to permit rural residents to have equal opportunity for access to 
job inforti^atfon. Prior to Implementation of Job Banks, each local office 
typically had on file only those Job orders from local employers. With 
the Job Bank, rural residents have access not only to other rural Jobs 
but also to urban Jobs. A number of states, such as Vernx)nt and Arkansas, 
publish a single dally listing of all available Job or<iers in the state; 
others, such as Oklahoma and Michigan, list Job orders on a regional 
basis. In either case, both rural and urban Job-seekers have access to 
all Job openings within a reasonable commuting distance. 

The dally collection and distribution of this Information to rurel 
areas Is made possible by Innovative approaches to comnunlcatlon. Employer 
Job orders are sent dally to the central data processing location via fac- 
simile trans^nlsslon, key-to*Upe data transmission, messenger service. )r 
a combination. Distribution of Job Bank books Is facilitated In most 
states by preparing the books on microfiche, which can display more than 
1,200 job order descriptions on a single 3 by 5 sheet. The "books'^ can 
■then be distributed by the iftost effective method to rural offices by the 
beginning of the next business day. Methods of delivery used Include 
bank messenger, bus, and even the mall. 

In an urban area, the logistics problems are essentially solved when 
the Job Bank book Is delivered to a local office. In a rural area, be- 
cause of population dispersion, a further problem Involves reaching poten- 
tial Job-seekers distant from the local office. The traditional Employment 
Service response to that problem has been the Itinerant Interviewer or 
manpower specialist who covers a given territory on a fixed weekly or bi- 
weekly schedule. Unfortunately the mobile Interviewer has typically been 
handicapped by his lack of comprehensive Job order Information, by his 
limited contact with each community, and by the lack of support resources. 

With the advent of Job Bank, a number of states have been better able 
to apply many of the Innovative organizational concepts developed In ex- 
perimental activities such as the Area Concept Expansion (ACE), Operation 
Hitchhike, the Comprehensive Model (COMO), Concentrated Services In Train- 
ing and Education (CSTE), and the Smaller Communities Program, most of 
which will be discussed at this conference. In roost states, the mobile 
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interviewer has a portable tilcrof Iche viewer which can be set up In any 
convenient location, In Arkansas^ the Employment Service and the Rural 
Manpower Service have actively cooperated to establish nx)b1le feeder of- 
fices, wtth a goal of having such an office within 30 jnlles of any person , 
In the state* Interviewers carry applicants' files with them, and operate 
fro*n mobile vans and trailers, county agent offices, chambers of commerce* 
or other available locations, 

ACE concepts have been actively used to provide continuing manpower 
services to areas served by mobile Interviewers, for example, while the 
strict centralized order-taking approach used In most urban areas has not 
proven desirable In rural areas, many states have a statewide, toll-free 
telephone system which permits employers to place Job orders at any time. 
In Vermont, rwblle Interviewers can Identify counseling needs, Job develop- 
ment, training or other applicant services and receive support from other 
staff to meet these needs. 

An important aspect of improving service to rural areas has been to 
publicize the availability of services. In most states, the implementa- 
tion of a statewide Oob Sank has been accompanied by a campaign to publl-^ 
cize those services and teach people how to use them, Continuing public 
Information has been provided In a variety of ways, In addition to tradi- 
tional public service radio spots and newspaper articles. Arkansas inter- : 
viewers leave folded "tent" cards in restaurants and other public places. 
Mississippi has a dally morning program on educational television which 
begins by announcing the number of available Jobs and giving a telephone 
number to call for information. Perhaps the most Important public infor- 
mation Is that delivered by word of mouth when Improvements In service 
are realized in rural areas. 

Most of the techniques used to operate Oob Banks In rural areas are 
similar to those developed In urban areas, with a few exceptions. Central 
order-taking, used widely In urban areas, Is less appropriate In rural 
areas where local office staff who know local conditions and employers are 
more effective* Similarly, strict central control of referral activity Is . 
less necessary to avoid over-referral of a job order and has been given over 
to the local office In the rural areas of several states. In the Wisconsin 
ACE project, and In some other areas, local Job orders are distributed the 
same day as received via facsimile transftilsslon, rather than waiting for 
their appearance In the Job Bank book the following day. 

On the other hand, certain urban approaches to the dissemination of 
Job Information have not been widely used In rural areas. In the early 




phases of Job Bank Implementation, states were encouraged to develop coop- 
erative agreements with community agencies In the use of Job Banks. Cur- 
rently In Washington, D,C,, for example, public and vocational schools i 
colleges, libraries, and other organizations receive a Job Bank book dally. 
In addition to obtaining Information on specific Jobs, participating edu- 
cational institutions use the 1nfor(nat1on for vocational counseling and 
guidance purposes. One effect Is to extend the resources of the Employ- 
ment Service and to reach groups of potential Job-seekers at relatively 
low cost, who otherwise might not have contact with It, Arkansas mobile 
interviewers may leave the microfiche and its viewer at a county agent's 
office for part of a day while visiting elsewhere In the comr^unity, but on 
the whole, this approach to extending resources has had limited use in rural 
areas, perhaps due to the logistic problems of distribution. * 

One rural manpower problem which has not generally been addressed 
through the Job Bank is that of migrant labor. One approach used by Okla- 
homa was to publish general crop harvest bulletins on a daily basis for 
each area of the state so that mobile workers already in the state would 
have accurate and timely information on harvest conditions. Beyond this, 
however* it seems logical that the information resources and communications 
techniques used for the other types of Jobs could also be applied for sea- 
sonal jobs which traditionally use migrant workers. 

Substantial analysis of the problem was conducted with the Rural Man- 
power Service, and a number of approaches were developed. It would be 
possible, for example, for the employing area to retain information on 
crew commitments to a particular employer and to use this information as 
a tickler to verify the commitment prior to the date scheduled for start 
of work. The order^holding office would contact the crew at a previous 
place of employment as reflected in its annual worker plan. It would also 
be possible to list orders in local or statewide Job Bank books at harvest 
time to attract local and day haul workers to fill open orders. However, 
resources did not permit modification of technical systems and development 
of organizational procedures to implement these approaches on a national 
basis. 

In conclusion, we must ask what remains to be done beyond the organi- 
zational accomplishments of rural Job Banks described herein. 

First, the Job Bank data processing system has underdeveloped poten- 
tial for generating additional labor market infom^ation, for the planning 
and evaluation of rural manpower service programs, and for assisting In the 
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delivery of rural manpower services. 

Second. Job Bank and related innovations have been reported to be 
effective In Improving manpower services to rural applicants and employers. 
However, littU comprehensive data have been compiled on the effectiveness 
of Job Bank and related innovations In increasing placement and improving 
other manpower services, either total or per unit of applied resources. 
Although individual states and the projects under programs such as ACE| 
Hitchhike, CSTE, etc., have prepared certain types of information, it 
would be desirable to compile and analyze more comprehensive information 
on the Job Bank experience as it facilitates application of the basic con- 
cepts of these programs* on the outcomes of new approaches, and on unre- 
solved problems. With the results of a study of this type, planners would 
be better able to use Job Bank in the design of more effective rural man- 
power service delivery systems. 

Finally, we must remember that Job Bank is an extant resource and . 
tool to assist in or facilitate the implementation of approaches designed 
to address rural manpower service delivery problems; but is not a solution 
to such problems in its own right. 
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POTENTIAL USE OF VOLUNTEERS AND PROGRAM AIDES 
IN RURAL MANPOWM PROGRAMS 

David C. Ruesink 
Introduction 

Volunteers can be a significant resource for supplementing manpower 
programs In rural areas. The operational definition for "volunteer'' Is 
anyone who works freely and consciously without any substantial payi com- 
pulsion! or coercion being applied. 

Voluntary action dates back to the beginning of our nation. Early 
exampl^t Include the ''barn raisings," "house warmings," construction of 
schools, roads, churches, and many other efforts where all the neighbors 
turned out to lend a hand for worthy causes; As time passed on, many of 
these activities subsided In favor of governmental or professional assis- 
tance. Even so, voluntary efforts have not ceased. Naylor' points out 
that new areas of volunteer service are opening and there seem to be more 
people willing to volunteer time and effort on behalf of their communities 
than ever before. 

This was anticipated by Stengel and Feeney^ when they observed that 
many individuals and groups can assist In comnunlty action to Insure gen- 
uine Involvement and participation. They state: 

No longer can the objective of a social service be on "working 
for," rather than "working with." Too long have low account- 
ability and lack of real Involvement alienated the poor and 
created pockets of apathy and neglect In our society. 

We were reminded by President Nfxon In his 1969 Inaugural speech that 
"we are approaching the limits of what government can do alone. Our 
greatest need now Is to reach beyond government ♦ to enlist the legions of 
the concerned and the committed." We have seen many examples where gov- 
ernment programs were designed to solve social problems but were curtailed 
before their full impact was felt. This Is especially noticeable In the 
"war on poverty.'^ Occasionally, voluntary organizations have moved In to 
fill part of this void. For example, churches or community chest funds 
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now pay for day-care centers that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
started and then discontinued. In the foreword of "The Guide to Volunteer 
Services,'' by Anne David, ^ Arch McKlnlay suggests that the ^'1n" thing for 
the 70s will he personal Involvement In making an Irriperfect society work 
better. 

It Is with this background that the use of volunteers villi be ex- 
amined as a way to supplement manpower efforts already underway. Two spe- 
cific situations will be described where volunteers can be utilized effec- 
tively In rural manpower programs: 

(1) where Information about a labor market Is Inadequate for 
analysis and planning, and 

(2) where an area Is experiencing economic expansion and 
creating jobs In excess of the area v/ork force. 

These will be approached by using specific examples of what Coopera- 
tive Extension could do within its program framework although It certainly 
may not be the only agency that could consider such action. 

Inadequate Labor Information 

In order to plan for Industrial expansion or economic development, 
adequate manpower data are needed. Again, two special categories of pro- 
blems may be addressed: 

(1) labor surplus areas where there are more people than jobs* and 

(2) labor deficit areas where there are more jobs than people. 
Each of these requires additional Information from the local area before 
many steps can be taken to alleviate problems. In either case, a complete 
Inventory of both the potential employablllty of local residents and em- 
ployment needs of existing employers Is a starting point. Usually, worker 
Inventories would consist of such characteristics as age, sex, skills, edu- 
cational level, present employment and Income, occupational aspiration, 
distance willing to commute, and any other desired Information. Employer 
inventories would need such basic data as present openings, skill level 
needed, pay scale, and plans for future needs with an indication of skills 
needed and probable pay scale. 

After these data are obtained, they could be used by local industrial 
teams when prospecting for potential Industries, chambers of commerce when 
new businesses are being attracted, or many community organizations 
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contemplating changes In their procedures or objectives for serving the 
local area. State or federal agencies planning for human resource devel- 
opn^ent could use such data. 

A need for this Informtlon is usually felt by a number of Individuals . 
In each comnunity. How to obtain It 1s often their first question. Fre- 
quently, most rural areas are able to call upon some agency such as the 
Employment Security Coimilsslon's "smaller coinmunltles teams" for assistance. 
The amount of staffing determines how many communities could be served* 
In many states there Is more demand than staff which means communities 
either go without an Inventory or wait a long time for It to be conducted. 

The first point is that volunteers could be used to conduct manpower 
surveys. There are many ways for their Involvement. 

Volunteers may provide key contacts for gaining support of individuals 
within organUed groups such as the Chamber of Commerce^ advisory committees 
of the rural development agencies {Extension Service, Farmers Home Admini- 
stration, Soil Conservation Service, Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service, and Forestry Service), Industrial foundations, city coun- 
cils, and county supervisors. Occasionally, organizations such as minis- 
terial alliances, school systems, women's professional organizations, civic 
organizations, agricultural organizations! organized labor, and action 
agencies may have a very vital stake in this type of survey. 

Volunteers can assist In actual data collection by manning Ubor sta- 
tions, making appeals for cooperation through mass media channels or even 
knocking on doors to help individuals complete the surveys. Tabulation of 
results and Interpretation could also be part of their contribution. 

Such a procedure was used by the Concerted Services Training and Edu- 
cation (CSTE) Program In Red River County, Texas two years ago. A similar 
experience in the Minnesota (CSTE) Program was used as their example. It 
took several weeks for the local citizens to decide to conduct the survey, 
then several more weeks to organize before starting. In this particular 
case, the Texas Employnient Con^r^iss ion's UEC) smaller communities team had 
conducted a labor survey about two years prior and didn't feel another sur- 
vey was justified.*^ However, due to employment changes during this two-year 
period, the local Industrial team was not comfortable with existing labor 
data when prospective Industries made Inquiries. After enough citizens made 
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a co/nmltment to help, the TEC assisted with questionnaire design, train- 
ing volunteers to use questtcnnairesi and tabulattng data dfter they were 
gathered.^ 

fn the Red Rfver County example, the CSTE coordinator was the organi* 
zer. Volunteers worked in stations set up In central locations where 
residents could stop In and fill out a form. Some forms were filled out 
In group settings, and selective "door knocking" occurred. Little Inter- 
viewer Mas was Introduced because only standard inventory questions were 
asKed. Local merchants cont'^ljuted merchandise as prizes for drawings 
held perlodlcaHy from names of those who registered for the Inventory. 
Reminders were Included In grocery sack stuffers, utility bill envelopes, 
news media, and bulletin board posters. 

To conduct an inventory such as this requires a great deal of coordi- 
nation and cooperation. A large number of volunteers will be needed when 
the survey Is undertaken* One of the keys to using volunteers for this 
type of activity Is to have someone who can organize from 50 to several 
hundred volunteers. The more volunteers the better, because a large number 
fosters a gre^iter sense of participation and does not become a "burden*' 
on any single Individual, It allows the task to be completed In a few 
days. Having them involved, however, has implications beyond sImpU data 
collection. Through their participation, they are much more likely to be 
interested In the results. They may help find new ways to promote the 
area for economic growth whenever they have an opportunity. They may 
discover new ways to make the local corrmunity a better place to live. 

Economic Expansion Causing Labor Deficit 

The plan described so far would apply to both labor surplus or labor 
deficit areas. There is an additional Ingredient that could be added for 
the labor deficit Inventory. 

Management specialists teach that one of the best sources for recruiting 
manpower when openings exist Is to ask present employees for suggestions. 
This same principle could be applied to a wider area. When there 1s a need 
for more workers due to new employment opportunities, one approach could be 
to ask local residents to furnish names of persons currently living elsewhere 
but who may be potential prospects. A survey question could ask about person 
who formerly lived In the area but who might be interested In returning; 
or, are there friends or relatives who live elsewhere who might be 
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Interested In coming to this area. Specific names and addresses could be 
obtained for follow-up. 

Studies show that migration patterns are concentrated from one spe- 
cific area to another, largely due to kinship and friendship ties. In a 
relocation study of residents from South Texas to Dallas, Ruesink and 
Klelbrlnk^ found that those who stayed at least two years were more likely 
to have learned about the program from friends or relatives, whereas 
returnees were more likely to have learned about the program from rumors, 
news media, or the TEC counselor, This suggests that social support for 
stayers was considerably higher than for returnees. 

There Is a definite need for establishing a sense of "belonging" when 
famll'ies are uprooted from area A and moved to area B. In area A, they 
tiave mastered the ^'problems of life" connected with making a living, pro- 
viding medical services* buying goods, and establishing friendships. When 
they inove to area B, these relationships must be reestablished. Volun- 
teers recruited on the basis of their ability to relate to the cultures 
and problems of relocated workers and their families can materially accel- • 
erate the rate of adjustment to a new community. When newcomers are 
attracted to an area as a result of recommendations from a friend or rela- 
tive, several adjustment problems are overcome. They Immediately have some- 
one with whom they can relate and who will have a personal interest In them. 

The assumption Is made that when there Is a labor deficit, there will 
be a number of "newcomers" either as a result of natural migration to the 
area where job opportunities exist or through planned labor mobility pro- 
grams. Jn either case, the volunteers could assist with "welcome wagon" 
type hospitality by providing Information and services relative to the 
local area. This type of approach Is certainly not new nor unique. Many 
such organizations have been set up In college communities to help Inter- 
national families when they first arrive in the United States. There are 
newcomer organisations all over the country that try to assist with this 
type of adjustment. To the best of my knowledge, however, newcomer groups 
are made up of the professional or highly skilled individuals and by and 
large are less likely to reach the unskilled or semi-skilled workers. 
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A concerted effort could be made to Integrate newcomers, especially 
those In the lower skill level, Into the connmunity. The major goal is to 
hasten the time when newcomers feel part "of" rather than simply living 
"In" the receiving connmunity. By doing this the following objectives could 
be accomplished: (1) increase worker and family satisfaction so there 
would be greater numbers staying in the area; (2) reduce the worker turn- 
over on the Job as a result of greater satisfaction with the area; and (3) 
more cofnpletely develop each Individual's fullest potential. 

There are existing groups within each comnunlty that could assist with 
th1s» In Texas, for example, each county has a County Program Building 
Committee which is made up of a broadly representative group of individuals 
from all walks of life. The Committee assists local agencies with the 
development of programs most needed in that county* This is organized 
through subcommittees, one of which is the Family Living Subcommittee. 
This Family living Subcommittee could have as one of its responsibilities 
the integration of newcomers and could then bring together all the resources 
necessary within that community. 

Some of the kinds of activities the Family Living Subcommittee could 
assist with might include: (1) housing - information about the availabil- 
ity of existing housing, how to obtain assistance for purchasing or build- 
ing new homes, or how to remodel and maintain an existing home; and (2) 
the kind of services available. This would Include formal services such 
as schools, medical and legal services, shopping facilities for all types , 
of needs, activity centers, recreational facilities, local service organi- 
zations, types of business services such as credit or insurance, or person- 
al needs such as dry cleaning, hair dressers, barbers, etc. These volun- 
teers could provide linkage for existing activities such as the Extension 
Club meeting, 4-H Club activities, and other organizations such as churches, 
lodges, and similar activities that might have some appeal for new resi- 
dents. 

The essence of this volunteer group would be to have an individual 
to Yihom the newcomer could relate whenever he or she had encountered a 
problem. When newcomers arrive who do not have kin or friends in the com- 
munity, there could be a number of volunteers available for one-to-one 
relationships on the basis of some mutual frame of reference such as chil- 
dren's interests, wive's interests, religious affiliation, etc. 

The scope and magnitude in terms of number of newcomers to an area 
would determine, to some extent, the amount of activity necessary to 
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coordinate the program. The more newcomers, the greater the problem of 
keeping everything running smoothly. Ruesink arid Klelbrlnk^ found that 
one of the reasons contributing to the fact that 55 percent of the relo- 
catees from South Texas to Dallas were still employed by their original 
employers was the attention they received when they first arrived In 
Dallas. The TEC had received Information ahead of time concerning the 
type of housing desired. When the family arrived, a TEC counselor had 
two or three places lined up to show them. They were then accompanied 
to a bank to cash relocation checks. After they reported to work* a coun- 
selor from the employing firtti was assigned to them for personal assistance 
at any time they needed it. Sometimes these counselors provided rides for 
children who got sick at school or wives needing special services such as 
finding a doctor. They were frequently asked about credit use, recreation- 
al activities, continuing education programs, Insurance, or how to change 
some unpleasant working condition. 

One pattern that showed up rather clearly was that the counselors 
were In greater demand at the beginning of the program than toward the end. 
When the first relocatees arrived, they had few If any contacts in the re- 
ceiving area. After 15 new families had arrived each week for about six 
months, there were more counseling tasks being performed by the South Texans 
who had been In the area for a while and less need for the paid counselor 
staff. 

Program Aides 

This experience could be translated into the volunteer concept by 
utlHilng a program aide to coordinate the volunteer's activities. This 
aide could provide linkage between volunteers and newcomers. One direct 
linkage would be provided If the aide were a spouse of a newcomer. This 
kind of person would need help from local professionals and organizations 
to be knowledgeable of the availability of goods and services in the area. 
The big advantage would be the ability to Identify quickly actual needs 
and feelings of newcomers. 

Program procedures for setting up a means to bring volunteers and 
newcomers together and follow-up needed would be part of the aides assign- 
ment. Aides could also set up group meetings designed to assist families 
with regular Cooperative Extension programming (or any other educational 




activities). Often the aides or volunteers could help with class teach- 
ing. Aides could also assist with research by legitimizing the research 
to newcomers or at times assisting with questionnaire administration. 

Aides have been used effectively In several Cooperative Extension 
programs. One of the most effective has been the Expanded Food and Nutri- 
tion Program (EFNP) or In some places It Is called the Expanded Nutrition 
Program (ENP). Federal legislation for the ENP specifies that their 
activities must be limited to programs on food and nutrition. Even though 
these aides cannot do manpower programming, they can make referrals to 
others who could be attached to agencies In a position to offer assistance. 

Ef^P aides may be able to Identify families who are potential reloca- 
tees. When families move to areas where other ENP units are located, 
aides at the receiving area could be alerted that the family was coming 
and training records from the sending unit could be transferred* thus 
providing another contact point for the newcomer. 

In fact, the idea of a "farewell wagon" for people leaving an area 
may be worthy of consideration. A voluntary organization could provide a 
checklist of all tasks t: be completed before moving* make Initial contacts 
with key people or organizations for supportive services In the receiving 
community, and be a point of contact after departure for further assistance, 

One direct application for planned mobility projects would be the 
possibility that manpower program aides and volunteers from receiving 
communities could travel to sending areas while recruiting is underway. 
These individuals could help prepare newcomers by providing Information 
about the kinds of weather, stores or services to expect, what kinds of 
papers such as birth certificates, medical records, forwarding address, 
credit references, etc., that may be helpful. They could also find out 
about the kind of housing desired and explain the kind that is available. 
If any other special considerations are needed, these could be discovered 
so that when the newcorr-er arrives in the receiving area, an initial linkage 
is already established. 

Conclusion 

The entire emphasis of this paper has been on ways volunteers and pro- 
gram aides could assist with rural manpower programs. Most rural areas 
face the problem of too many people and too few jobs, but there are occa- 
sional growth centers where there are more jobs than people. In either 
case, when local citf zens*'are motivated to do something to improve the 
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quality of their co/rmunUy, there Is an opportunity to serve through man- 
power programs. These volunteers would be used to assist local residents 
or newcomers to reach their fullest potential during the shortest period 
of tline. 

What has been proposed could be carried out very easily through the 
Cooperative Extension Service framework. Volunteers could be coordinated 
by Extension committees and program aides could be attached to the Exten- 
sion office. In fact, these manpower program activities could be "door- 
openers" for further development of Extension programming to reach the 
"unreached.^' Even though the perspective has been on Extension possibil- 
ities, there are other agencies In rural areas that could do this and many 
that would need i:' be Involved because of their special expertise and re- 
sources. My reason for focusing on Extension has been that It Is what I 
know best and the potential for widespread citizen Involvement Is already 
there. We In Texas are examining these possibilities and are prepared to 
try some of them out In at least one labor deficit area of the state. We 
think It win add strength to the total manpower programming. 
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DISCUSSION OF SESSION III - PART A 



Leonard Sytsfna 

One consent on Job matching. Th€ thing that we're involved In right now 
In Oregon 1s experimenting with the ability to search the order file, 
If you win, of an applicant in order to make iob rr.atching a reality and 
really functional. You've got to have the other end of that thing which 
Is the ability to search the applicant file and match it with the employer*s 
orders. 

Charles Fairchlld 

It is necessary, and it Is missing. It awaits development and implementa- 
tion of what is commonly known as a real-time on line interactive network 
based around an effective descriptor system. There Is still work going 
on in those areas. 
Gerald Somers 

Chuck > you said a little bit about evaluation. I wonder if you can tell 
us more. About the only evaluation that I have looked at, and I am sure 
there must be others, Is one by my colleague In Wisconsin, George Huber. 
As I recall, that was quite critical. I don't know how many rural Job 
Banks were included, but he actually found that the placement rate was 
lower under the Job Bank In some cases. This was because, with the sub- 
stitution of the somewhat mechanical listing of job openings for counsel- 
ing, the human being was pushed out of the picture. I think this was one 
of his findings as I recall. I have often wanted to get your views on 
this; maybe this is the time to get It. 
Charles Fairchlld 

Well, I can comment directly on the work that George Huber and Joe Alman 
did, which Is the evaluation you are referring to. It was critical In 
many respects and it was also undertaken under very difficult circum- 
stances. My own personal feeling on this is that one problem they have 
is a methodological problem. At that time we were all pretty naive and 
we thought you would turn a Job Sank on and throw a switch and everything 
would be happy. I think we learned, and the state people here can con- 
firm this, that it takes anywhere fron six months or more for a state 
organization to absorb and learn to utilize this tool. I am not sure of 
this, Jerry, but I think perhaps the data on that evaluation were affected 
by transitional problems. There has been nothing similar attempted since 
then and I feel it is time to do further evaluations to really get a 
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handle on some of the unanswered questions that George and Joe have and 
to revalidate some of their findings. 
Kal Makela 

I am Kal Makelo from the Kansas City regional office and I have both 
Rural Manpower Service and Job Bank responsibilities program-wise. I 
wanted to add, In reference to this Infomiatlon going out to the public, 
that Kansas, for example, has taken this Information out to the libraries 
so that people can come In and the librarian can call. A placement Is 
still being conducted through the state Employment Service. One of the 
basic things, of course. In reference to any of this Is money. Until 
the national office or the Congress sees fit to provide the kind of fund- 
ing that Is necessary to get the kind of sophisticated equipment that 
will make It possible to put this on real time and so forth so that It 
win become effective, we are not going to have effective Job matching. 
On an experimental basis In Missouri, for example, we started and then 
the monies got pulled back and consequently so did the real equipment 
get pulled back. The state couldn't afford to maintain It out of their 
grant money so that they had to pull It back. It 1s going to require 
the Instruction to Congress that If you really want a national type of 
Job Bank system that Is statewide in all states. It Is going to require 
money and particularly as we move into rural areas. Iowa, for example, 
had to quit bankers' dispatch and go to a mail arrangement because of 
money. For all of these things, many of these things, it Is not a lack 
of know-how; It Is not a lack of that green stuff that Congress puts 
into the system. I might also add that I am not too concerned in refer- 
ence to having Job Bank information on the same day to every single local 
office in that state. The important thing is that most employers are 
looking first of all for local applicants to fill that local job. And 
when that Job Information comes into their local office, they can act 
on it and they do and they should. But it should be Into the system the 
next morning. That's what I am trying to say, even though the job may 
be filled, at least it becomes important knowledge statistically. The 
data can then be used by economists and social workers, psychologists 
and everybody else. It can be pulled out of the system eventually and 
weMl find out about the range of jobs in this particular area, or what 
are the general prevailing wages because, of course, the good jobs with 
the good dollar rates are going to be filled before anybody else outside 
I the area gets access to it. But at least the information will be available. 
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Myrtle Reul 

We will let Lou*s question be the last one and then we will move to the 
other paper and then come back later, 
Louis Levine 

I listened to Dr. Falrchlld open by saying he was going to talk about 
some of the accomplishments and potentials of Job Bank and then some of 
its Jimttations, I listened almost In vain to the Ifmitatlons of the 
two sentences at the very close, I want to start off with some Issues 
that Jerry Somers raised. It Is not Just what Ruber and Alman safd. 
What did Ultra System say? What did Abt Associates say? I have read 
every single ore of these evaluations on Job Bank, I have no doubt about 
It that it has been a boon for computer specialists, On that one I have 
no doubts. But from there on I have some questions, It Is not the fault 
of the computer specialists, but the fault of the Manpower Administration 
and those who were in power at the time that they '^old Job Bank for what 
it couldn't perform--publ1cfty and gimmickry that was out of this world. 
Hot that Shelley stood back and said don't do it, you see. Get 60 sta- 
tions, get 100 cities, it is just that much more business for the computer 
specialists. Whether they were performing was another story. Problem 
number two: preoccupation with procedures, with the machinery of the 
thing, not the substance of the thing. And that goes on to the present 
day. Number three: getting wedded and locked into a system that doesn't 
allow you flexibility very often or flexibility at high cost; when you 
are sucked in, you can^t get out of it. That is part of the deal. Now 
let us look at who is to benefit from this* The two major ones to bene- 
fit should be the employer client and the job seeker client* 

The employers have many misgivings about Job Banks. Many of them 
are refusing to do business with the employment office because of Job 
Banks, Now .^lat is hard to believe. And why? One, because they like 
that primitive, unscientific, personal touch of someone who comes out 
and knows the plant, who knows that dirt and noise In that back room, 
who knows that the specification that comes over the telephone doesn't 
tell the whole story. And selection and referral of the worker out there 
can't come on just what comes in over the telephone, particularly when 
the specification from the employer comes to a job order taker who is 
highly specialized in filling out that form. If they deviated from that 
form, he'd be lost, because he knows nothing aboit the specifications* 
the Job, the going wage rate, the kinds of conditions that are involved 
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that the employer mfght ask hfm, 

The thing you ought to expand Is the Job Bank viewers and coopera- 
tion with more agencies. The purpose of Job Bank finally 1s to have major 
exposure, but careful selection In referr^] in accordance with require- 
ments and specifications to perform the job adequately. Where are the 
qualifications of the referrals of all these social do-good agencies who 
want to rush their man out, and do? Drunk, bent over, and they say the 
Employment Service office sent them. That Is what we are going to get 
from every agency In town. 

Now let's go to the worker's side. Job Bank has distinct limita- 
tions, It has all of the stupidity of the human being that created It 
and that punches It, It puts out errors faultlessly; repeats them fault- 
lessly, you see. When the job seeker comes in there, he sees a job. 
But if the man on the street understands the computer lingo, he says that 
'"^'^is the job for fne. Eighty bucks or one hundred and eighty bucks a week. 
He says that sounds good, hours perfect, I want that job. How does he 
get out? He has to get past a referral clerk, the central referral • 
The first thing you know, the fellow Is saying that local office stands 
in n\y way. There has been no direction. There has been self-selection. 
I select myself and say I love that job. Now why do you deny telling me 
who the employer is and where he is located? Let me go out. And the 
truth of the matter is I have seen many a local office that refused to 
send a man out on a job, who went out on his own and got the job there, 
because the employer's hiring specifications may have no semblance of 
reality when the employer Is faced with the man who wants the job. Very 
often he likes the square of the shoulders* you don't put that over on 
a telephone when you put in a hiring specification. The man is in the 
local office file; the Interviewer wouldn't screen the selectee because 
he lacked the qualification* The nan stupidly found out about the job, 
went over there and got It because the employer liked the cut of his jib. 

What I am saying Is that the human touch in here has to be expanded. 
What Is happening to the Job Bank is that it is cutting back on Ingenuity 
and Innovation and Imagination and the Just getting out and pounding the 
pavement work that has to be done before they can have acceptance and 
support* Now If I talked about Job development* labor market informa- 
tion, and all of the other stuff* I would be here for three hours. I*ve 
spoken just on the job order filling process. 




James K111b€rry 

From a local stand of view, J agree with Hr. Levlne, If we don't get 
back to the humanistic standpoint In some of our services, we are out 
of business, 
Charles Falrchild 

I hardly know where to start in replying. I don't think that an adequate 
reply can be made on all of his facts. I certainly wouldn't question 
Hr* Levine's experience and knowledge of the Employment Service's opera- 
tloni at all levels, from top to bottom* He Is such a ringing Indtcti^ent 
of the past four years in the total Employment Service effort that 1 don*t 
really think I can begin to respond to it. As far as your references to 
self-serving computer contractors, I plead guilty, And I could give you 
a rather long dissertation on the frustrations ^at we have experienced 
in trying to rectify problems that we saw enierging out of this. I think 
that overall there Is a lot of work yet to be done. One would hope that 
manpower, not contract manpower but Employment Service manpower, could 
be found and applied to identifying and specifying operational terms of 
each of these problem areas so that an adequate response could be developed. 
That would take a lot of time and effort. 
Louis levine 

Now 1 Just have one word. Having said everything that I said. Job Bank 
has the greatest potential for rural areas of anything that has come down 
the pike because the poor rural local office staff member has been an 
isolated person, and this does at least begin to pipe something into the 
local office, If he knew how to use it. And knowing how to use it in- 
volves more than the order specifications. For instance, counselors ought 
to be coming out of the city Into the rural area alongside that Job flank 
listing. 
Myrtle Reul 

I think the last few minutes have pointed out not only some of the kinds 
of questions that we must begin to face frankly and honestly, but also 
that we ourselves will need to be on the receiving end of many kinds of 
questions that are directed to us 1n different ways. The effect of 
affirmative action, for example, the recognition of many new things in 
the employment field. Where does the Job Bank fit in? Where do other 
kinds of Innovative programs fit in? Can we ask the questions; can we 
also cite, as you've done very nicely, that we just don't have the answer? 
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Myrtle Reul 

Use of volunteers Is certainly not new. It Is something that can be 
traced back almost as long as humanity has been on earth, but U has long 
been a recognized fact that we don't know how to make adequate use of 
volunteers. We either tend to overuse them or underuse them. 
Varden Fulle r 

You had some good* broad* general sociological generalizations on a very 
significant subject. The only thing I would fault you on was your run- 
ning a little short of specific examples. We need to know something about 
what people have learned by trying to do It, Who took the Initiative? 
Who got involved and how did you get Involved? You said very little about 
the ordinary ongoing Job placement part which I want to dwell on just a 
minute. The other thing I thought about Is running this through the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. The Manpower Service may have a couple of 
enemies. One of them is the Employment Service and the other is the Ex- 
tension Service. There is plenty of possibility between these two out- 
reach organizations. I really want to emphasize that this is a mighty 
Important kind, of thing if we're going to accomplish something in this 
area. When we were working on the task force report preceding the estab- 
lishrrent of the Rural Manpower Service* one of the things that we recog- 
nized was that even under the most optimistic circumstances there probably 
would never be enough money and enough personnel to do the whole Job. You 
would reed to use all the kinds of resources that you could call upon in 
order to really make any Increments of accomplishment. And one of the 
euphemisms that we invented there, that I now regret considerably, was to 
call these people Rural Manpower statesmen. We were talking about the 
people In the Fam Labor Service who would presumably be reorganizing for 
general rural manpov;er people. And what we had in mind, although we didn't 
spell It out in great specifics, would be that rather than try to take 
over and run the whole operation themselves, they would try to enlist help 
in the coninunity wherever they would get It. And through the testimony 
of the three men on the panel this morning, and the gentleman from Oregon, 
it sounds to me like they are doing some of this manpower statesman kind 
of thing. I'm afraid that the general picture over the United States is 
all too like it is in California where you can't discover any effort at 
all by the Employment Service people to proliferate and generalize their 
efforts by calling on voluntary people or persons or organizations. As 
a matter of fact, the picture that I and my students get in California 
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H one of continuing hostfHty generated prltr^arUy by the people In the 
Ernployft^nt Service who think that they are the ones who have the total all 
encorrpassing jurisdiction* And they resent everybody eUe. You can't 
find much evidence that they know mch about any other programs. For 
example, one time we were askliig about what one of the local offices was 
doing with respect to NYC. He said, we have nothing to do with those guys. 

You* re talking about the nxsre broad things. But take It right down 
to the question of job hunting, job finding, and placement. There Is a 
considerable kind of sub-terranian literature that tells you that the 
local barter^der and the h^rb^r or somebody who Is the treasurer or accoun- 
tant who keeps the accounts knows the general story: but there are towns 
and places where any one of these makes more placements than the Employment 
Sers'-ice does. And why is ft? Is there any hope? This is the kind of 
question I want to come to. Is It rules and regulations, or Just plain 
stubbornness or bureaucracy and everything else? Is there any way this 
can beconie an effective kind of an accelerator rather than a kind of a 
selfish little bunch who cUIrn that If they don*t do it, it 1sn*t done, 
that 1t*s their jurisdiction and everybo<liy else should keep out? If we 
could hope that with the 11r.;1ted resources ava^able, I think there Is a 
great deal more that could be accomplished. What are the prospects? 
Or 0. S hoefiake 

I would like to answer a little bit of this question, Tm with the Employ- 
ment Service, with the Oklahoma Employment Security Commission. Not all 
the Employn^ent Services work like they evidently do In California, I have 
been local office manager and I have seen the volunteers da a real good job 
in cornnunities. One of the things that I think was left out in the pre* 
sentation was the role of volunteers In communities where you donU h^.ve 
enough jobs for the number of people. If you get several industries in 
right at the present tirne. you can get volunteers, to go out and survey thet 
industry you have and figure out ways of improving this and adding jobs. 
Oavtd Ruesink 

And this has been very effective, 
J. D. Shoemake 

This has been done and U was done; It has L>een done in Oklahoma a lot of 
times. Another thing that volunteers do; i just moved from Orton, Oklahoma 
and we have an Industry there that has 1,600 people now hired over a 
three-year period of time^ The latest statistics on this show that 12 
percent to IS percent of these people came back to Orton from other areas. 
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And the way this was done was by publicity that wa$ put In the paper at 
homes people cut It out and sent It to California, or v^herever, and we 
would set letters from these people wanting to know about the jobs* But 
volunteers are used extensively in Oklahoma on rural n^anpower services 
especially. So I don^t believe we all operate like California does evi- 
dently. 
Sherfl^n Ha ndt 

1 was )*sten\ng to Professor Fu))er 4nd Vn completely confused because 
I really don't know what he is objecting to. Were you objecting to the 
use of paraprofessionals» to the Extension Service, or what was the objec- 
tion? Frankly, in Minnesota we were damn glad to get professionals or 
whomever. The Extension Service has the tneans to provide and boy, we're 
thankful they're there. 
Varde n Fuller 

I would like to say two things. One that I didn't think that paraprofes- 
slonals or volunteers were being used to the extent that they could and 
that I have my doubts about agrfcultural extensfon as an Instrumentality 
to do this, 
Sherman Mandt 

Well, would you elaborate on this? Let's ask these people. You know you 
just can*t come up with a statement without qualifying It, 
Bob Hunter 

I would like to elaborate on It for you, Varden* 
Varden Fuller 

I thought it was pretty self-evident. 
Bob Hunter 

This isn't, I say this at every meeting v/e have, but there are new people 
here so f've got to say ft again. There is a saying that comes from one of 
the islands off the South Carolina coast, "it ain't what you don't know 
that hurts you, it's what you know that ain't so." One of the problems that 
you find about the Employment Service in the rural area or the extensfon 
agent in a rural area Is that he is very much a part of the social network 
of a comunity which gives him a great deal of power, and a great deal of 
Influence in both the formal and informal systen^s. It Is also true that 
he is caught up in the same knowledge about what is and is not true about 
the comniunity. Now the thing that was said this morning that Is exciting 
and the thing that has just been said about Oklahoma is that when you go 
out and look in that rural area inevitably you find jobs that pay a decent 
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wage that no one be11eve$ Is there. The Extension agent doesn't believe 
they're there, nor does the Employment Service believe they're there. And 
since they don't believe they are there, they don't go out and look for 
thetn* because U would be pretty stupid to go out and look for something 
that Is not there. But when Oklahoma went out and looked, and volunteers 
did U» they found the Jobs. When the Office of Economic Opportunity 
Conmunlty Action Program, an outreach program, went out and looked, they 
happened to find Jobs. And they help place people in Jobs because the 
amount of knowledge Is not very great to the very unemployed person. I 
think what Varden Is getting at Is that part of the problem we have Is 
one of comnunlcatlng tv those who have been In the cominlty with a down- 
ward spiralling econon^y with a great deal of pessimism about the worth of 
going out and expending the energy. The people that described their pro- 
grams this morning were describing to some extent their energy; although 
I will say to Rudy if people get out around Montevlsta and Alamosa they 
will find 200 jobs that pay $2.80 an hour that are vacant right now and 
It will be easy to find 350 people with 6 weeks or less of training that 
could take those jobs. That is wliat I think Varden is talking about* at 
least In main part. 
Varden Fuller 
I think so too. 
John McCauley 

On an ad hoc basis how do you try to deliberately plan in your plan of 
service to make use of volunteers? Now I understand that the plan of ser- 
vice in Minnesota provides a specific sum of money for the expenses In- 
volved In producing volunteers and defraying some of their out-of-pocket 
expenses. Vou probably heard about the experimental program In Eastern 
Nebraska in cooperation with the Fanners Union where they are experiment- 
ing In paying a modest sum of money. I think it is $50 a nronth to cover 
some of the out-of-pocket expense of the volunteers and I agree that we 
not only have to take full advantage of these opportunities but we have 
to somehow be able to do it on a systematic basis. 
Varden Fuller 

Well, would you say that the use of volunteers is widespread? 
John McCauley 

No, oh no. We have only scratched the surface here, buL I think there Is 
an Increased wlllingneis to move in this direction and I think we should. 
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Mrytle Reul 

We are being faced with a dnemma. We are way over our tlrne and we have 
two itiore hands that are up* Shall we continue on? O.K, 
Hartin Kenny 

A couple of things I want to say. One of the things that Or. John McCauley 
aluded to was the volunteer arrangement 1n Nebraska, which is actually pri- 
marily Chamber of Comerce offices. And the point I want to make In tiat 
reference 1s what we get Is a. continuity of presence as opposed to an Itin- 
erant system, In that Chanber of Commerce office, on a volunteer basis, we 
have 40 hours a week as opposed to an Itinerant service which can be pro- 
vided, half a day In the community. So you have got to have this kind of 
volunteer arrangement since we are not adequately funded to provide all 
services to all people at all places. So I certainly am holding support 
of the volunteer kind of arrangements and I think the 50 bucks that we ac- 
tually use to do this provides us with some" kind of access to Information 
which we might not be able legitimately to ask from them if they appeared 
as volunteers. 

The other point I wait to make fs in reference to the Employment Ser- 
vice Itself, Is our measurement system of Employment Service operation is 
national, by the national structure. As we move Into these areas, It needs 
to be different than It Is presently In the way of counting whether or not 
an office Is performing an effective service. I think all of the state 
people will certainly bear me out on that. The name of the game right now 
1$ placements, unit cost per placement; and when you tie this Into rural 
areas you are In real trouble, 
Louis Levlne 

For a nufnber of years I tried to push the Employment Service into volun- 
teers and never had enough resources to do the job. The same problem, I 
guess, would bo true of the Extension Service, certainly true of the social 
workers. If it is going to bother the prestige or the turf of the profes- 
sional, no volunteer should be allowed, says the professional. So a coun- 
selor doesn't want a volunteer counselor in an employment office. That 
is number one. But let's not kid ourselves about volunteers. You have 
got to be cautious when you use them. If you're bringing In volunteers who 
are being used to bring In friends and relatives of the dear white people 
who are already on the work force so that blacks, or chicanos or someone 
else won't get a job, that Is misuse. 
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David Rues Ink 
Yes« indeed. 
Louis Levlne 

But U goes on» If volunteers are being brought in to undercut wage stan- 
dards* as they sonetimes dOt don't get caught in that jam* Volunteers 
are to be watched very carefully. If you think you are going to buck the 
unions, if you have naive notions that you are going to overcofne a labor 
deficit with some people you are going to bring in, you have another guess 
coming. So you have got to know your business of volunteers. It Isn't 
just a nice social IdeaK There 1s a hard reality. There are rice bowls 
Involved. And the sooner we learn that, the better off we will be. 
Myrtle Reul 

As some of you know, I am 96.44 percent migrant and at least 2 percent 
gypsy, and the rest we won't talk about. And I have often wondered why 
there couldn't be a welcome wagon that came to the migrant camps and we 
definitely need a farewell wagon to come to the trailer camp because often 
you puH out of camp without anyone to say good bye. And as peoplo con- 
cerned with labor perhaps the terminal Interview as to why the individual 
left the job is by far more ii ^ortant than even the Initial interview. 
So I think if we did nothing more this afternoon than to say there are 
all kinds of possibilities in the future; tho use of volunteers, the use 
of employment banks and Job Banks is something that Is very real and wc 
haven't promised to answer the questions but at least we hope we helped 
to raise them. And thank you both very much for your help this afte/noon 
on this. 
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PART B 



RURAL MANPOWER SERVICE 
PILOT PROJECTS 




AREA CONCEPT EXPANSION, A CONCEPT WHOSE 
USE SHOULD 8E EXPANDED* AND 
ITS APPLICATION IN OREGON 



Leonard Sytsma 

The rural economy hdJ been changing for many year$, whfch has caused 
problems for both rural employers and workers. These changes are complex 
and the solutions are far from simple. Mechanization has eliminated much 
of the need for hand labor while creating needs for workers who can oper- 
ate and maintain machines. Shifts In population and the well-documented 
tendency of young people to move out of rural areas have further compli- 
cated the problem. 

A change in employment office organization and the system for delivery 
of set*vlces to rural areas appeared to be needed to attack the problems 
resulting from these changes. Area Concept Expansion (ACE) was born of 
this need to find a better way to provide in-depth services for rural Amer- 
ica. Or. Karl Fox of the Departnent of Economics at Iowa State University* 
It might be said, fathered the functional economic area concept in Changt 
and Comunttcj Adju&tm^nt; h\ttamoKphoiili> in f^nAat imzAica, published at 
Ames in 1967. He defined a functional economic area as a multi-county 
economic unit which exhibits the following characteristics: 

(1) The residents have a feeling of personal Identification 
with a larger community {a center city), 

(2) Commuting patterns seem to follow the functional area. 

(3) Traffic patterns show an increasingly heavier flow as 
one moves toward Ihe center city of the functional area. 

(4) A common communicition pattern usually exists. 

(5) Distance seems to be a practical criterion for delineating 
the area. Commuters and consumers show a willingness to 
drive for up to one hour to reach a city that has a full 
range of goods and services and a wide spectrum of job 
opportunities. This means a distance of 50 miles outward 
from the city center. 

(6) A functional economic area has some semblance of an organ- 
ized economic layout. 

To develop an innovative Employment Service reorganization and man- 
power service delivery system for such a functional economic area, a two- 
year experimental and demonstration project was specially funded for the 
Ottumwa, Iowa, area and began operation In October, i966. Much was learned 
in the effort to adjust organization and operations to provide appropriate 
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manpower services for this 1Z-county area, which had an approximately 50- 
mile radius with its Area Employment Service office at Otttimwa, This was 
a full-functioning office, its manager became the area manager. Three 
limited-functioning offices at smaller outlying towns were made satellite 
offices tributary to the Ottunwa officei where centralized applicant, 
employer service and order files were Maintained, four operational units 
were created. The field services unit delivered decentralized extension 
services through the satellite offices and further extended these services 
through newly established, more remote out-station centers which were 
served on itinerant schedules. Intensive services were provided through 
three centralized area office units: efnployabillty development, employer 
service, and community services. 

Leased wire telephone facilities tied the network of offices together 
and made It possible to check with central control before making a refer- 
ral to any opening In the centralized area job listing to a job anywhere 
in the area. Thus applicants were afforded areawide exposure to Jobs, 
in-depth services were scheduled for those needing Jobs, employers were 
given better service In that they could draw needed workers quickly from 
anywhere in the area, and the whole operation v/as effectively coordinated. 
A detailed report on the success of this project was published by thci Iowa 
Employment Security Co^rinlsslon in 1969 under the title "Breakthrough in 
Rural Manpower Services/' 

Within the framework of this concept, olt COFEA--Central Oregon Func- 
tional Economic Area--was identified and our ACE was conceived. It was 
nurtured in the womb of a project proposal to the Lf.S. Department of Labor 
and born of funding for the project which called for delivery of In-depth 
manpower services to an area previously under-served; under-serviced be- 
cause of Its size, distances which had to be covered, and a staff in:iuf- 
ficient in fiumber to adequately expand the full range of manpower services 
to an area of this magnitude. 

The area chosen for the Oregon project Is a tri-county area of ^,837 
square m11es» There are four major co^unitles In this area; Bend, with 
a population of 1^,130; Redmond with a population of 3,fi00; Prineville 
with a population of 4,380; and Madras with a population of 1,690. The 
total population of the three counties is 53,390. Prior to the project 
there was a full functioning office in Bend and a satellite farm office In 
Madras. The project established satellite offices in Redmond and Prineville. 
The Central Oregon functional economic area project Involves these offices. 



The objective of this Area Concept Expansion project 1n the function- 
al economic area Is irany faceted* as displayed In these approaches to the 
delivery of comprehensive manpower services. Included In these approaches 
are: 

(1) Structuring e coordinated delivery system based upon the 
needs of the "functional economic area" under the direction 
of an area manager* 

(2) Centralizing services requiring a high degree of technical 
competence and specialization In the area^s central office 

or parent office, but at the same time extending capabilities 
for placement, job developn^nt, and outreach to all sections 
of the area through satellite and Itinerant offices. 

(3) Maintaining a strong commitment to provide the rural area 
residents, workers, and employers with manpower and supportive 
services comparable to those provided In the more populated 
urban centers. 

(4) Improving total services to the rural area by coordinating 
manpower service activities with other service agencies and 
organizations, both public and private, to better serve re- 
sidents and industries in outlying sections of the functional 
economic area. 

(5) Facilitating the movement of labor market and operational 
Information throijghout the area through development and use" 
of job bank or similar areawlde Interchanges of job openings 
and efficient telephone communications. 

While the Oregon ACE project was generally similar to the Ottumwa pro- 
ject, some differences emerged. Some of these resulted from differences 
in the nature of the two areas. The Central Oregon area has a population 
of a little over 50,000, where the Iowa area has a population of 126,555 
over 25 years of age. This smaller population In the Oregon project is 
spread over an area almost 12 percent larger than the Iowa area. 

Population centers in the Oregon area are interconnected by good, hard- 
surfaced roads which are readily usable at all times except for short per- 
iods In the most extreme weather. Because the distances are somewhat great- 
er, however, a proportionately lower level of commuting for jobs appeared 
likely from the onset in the Oregon project area. Results Indicate this 
did have some effect in producing a proportionately lower level of Intra- 
area placement activity. Nevertheless, the accessibility afforded to even 
the most remote rural residents and worksites by the good roads Is apparent 
in that the project area functions well as a single labor market. Still, 
the local labor market areas surroundfng the towns in Central Oregon con- 
tinue to be significant local parts of this large labor market. 

Like the Ottumwa project, satellite offices were established in three 
outlying towns, and outreach points were set up In several more remote 




coiTOjnlttes, The outreach points were, tn part, served on a regular sched- 
ule, with other less productive points served according to need and/or op- 
portunity. The project got undervay In two of the satellite offices In 
February, 197L One of these, Madras* with a population of U690, Is AZ 
miles north of Bend, The town and surrounding area had for years been ser- 
ved during the sunvner by a seasonal farm labor office which had also pro- 
vided considerable service to potato warehouse and processing employers, 
other agribusiness employers In the area, and employers whose operations 
were unrelated to agriculture. In 1968, services to the area were augmen- 
ted by the Smaller Communities Services Program for several months. More 
recently, the Madras office had operated throughout the year as an Indian 
outreach office extending services to area Indians, especially those on 
the Warm Springs Reservation. 

The second satellite office was opened at Redmond, a town of 3,800» 
16 miles north of Bend. In prior years a seasonal farm labor office had 
been op^^^'ated there during potato harvest until mechanical harvesters re- 
duced the demand for large crews of hand pickers. The third satellite of- 
fice was oDened In April 1971, at Prinevllle, a town of 4,380, which had 
at times been served by a seasonal office primarily for potato harvest. 
The Smaller Communities Services Program had also served Crook County with 
a temporary office in Prinevllle for several months in 1968 and 1969. Out- 
reach offices were established in city halls at Sisters and MitchelU the 
Grange Hall at Lapine, and the general store at Paulina with a regular It- 
inerant schedule. The project counselor was scheduled to visit the satel- 
lite offices and their areas in rotation, including particular attention to 
the Warm Springs Reservation. The community relations specialist also 
visited the various areas to contact corrmunity leaders, news media, local 
agency representatives, and employers In cooperation with the satellite 
office supervisors. The map on page lol may help in visualizing the area 
served by the project. 

Total staffing added for the project Included a counselor, a community 
relations specialist, two satellite office supervisors, and two half-time 
clerks. Problems of funding, locating premises for the satellite .fflces, 
and recruiting staff In the midst of a general reclassification made pro- 
motional lists obsolete, delayed starting of the project, so the two cler- 
ical positions were soon increased to full-time. No additional staff was 
provided for the Madras office. In fact, shortly after the project started, 
1t lost a full-time staff member whose function was only partially continued 
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there<ifter by several NYC student workers in succession* The Madras area , 
benefited greatly^ howeverj by the additional services of the counselor 
and the conirr.unity relations special tsts, though the latter gave nK>re 
attention to the other satellite office areas, since cormunity and employer 
reiations were already in good shape in Hadras. All added positions were 
located in the field, thus adding to the duties of the administrative 
office staff. 

The limited staff available for such an extensive project limited 
the degrse of centralization that could be achieved. This was evidently 
realized to a lower degree than in the Otturiwa> lowa» project. Added 
responsibilities were assumed by the area ntanager and his assistant who 
Is also the Employment Service and placement supervisor in the Send office> 
so they had tc spread their attentions farther and thinner* An additional 
position assigned to the Bend office to supervise and bring together all 
project operations would have afforded opportunity to unify operations 
more thoroughly. As it was, the extra clerical position originally assigned 
to handle the centralized area applicant and order files and to give 
clearance to satellite offices to refer on intra-area or inter-area orders 
was eliminated in the general budget cut at the end of July 1972. The 
conimunlty relations specialist position was another^casualty of this cut. 
The coordination of operations which had been mainte^ined, in part, through 
these two positions has suffered somewhat. 

In spite of these limitations, excellent results have been obtained 
by the satellite offices, largely because of the energy and dedication of 
project staff members. Each satellite office supervisor, with the help 
of the community relations specialist, developed very effective relations 
with community leaders, local news media, representatives of other agencies 
serving the area and employers. These good relations enabled these offices 
to provide an outstandingly high level of services to their areas at rela- 
tively low cost in view of their extent. Because of the freedom to inno- 
vate and adapt their approaches, to search out and concentrate on the 
avenues which yielded best results, the satellite offices, the counselor, 
and the community relations specialist, while the position continued, 
were able to significantly expand and render services. 

A "before and after" comparison reveals that both extensive and in- 
dppth services can be delivered to rural areas even when relatively small 
extra funding is supplied and combined with the Area Concept Expansion type 
of organization {adjusted and operated according to the special 
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characteristics of the particular area)* We are doing this with our ACE. 

Comparing 1972 fiscal year nonagrlcuUural placement figures of 4,185 
for the area against 1966 fiscal year nonagricultural placement figures of 
3,132| we see a 33.6 oercent increase. These two years were chosen because 
1968 Is a preproject year In which the econoniy was comparable to 1972* the 
first full year after Implementation of the project. Comparing 1970, the 
first full year prior, would not be fair since It was a low-economy year 
which, if coinpared to 1972, would show a tremendous 71.6 percent increase 
in nonagricultural placements, 2^433 nonagricultural placements in 1970 \ 
compared to 4,185 for 1972. To point out a few more econoftitc factors, the 
total labor force grew 20 percent over the previous two-year level and total 
employment grew 36 percent over the same period, while total population 
' grew from 48,028 ih 1970 to 53,390 in 1972, or 11 percent. We feel confi- 
dent we have contributed to these astounding figures* 

A more detailed understanding of this drastic improvement In services 
to the overall area and Its local parts can be obtained by examining the. 
following table which lists 1968 total output, 1972 total output, and 1972 
performance by Bend and individual satellite offices. It should be noted 
that the fiscal 1968 figures here listed Include, in addition to the normal 
output of the Bend and Madras offices » the production of the smaller com- 
munities services team, which operated for three months of the year at 
Madras. While it was heavily engaged in making an applicant potential and 
economic base study of Jefferson County, the team also performed many addi- 
tional services* especially in employer and community relations, placement* 
testing, counseling, and referral to training. So the 1968 items were con-^ 
siderably higher than they otherwise would have been. 

A number of the methods ust j v'<^,re new. Others had Innovative aspects 
developed to fit needs as they arose or to best utilize available facili- 
ties. Great help was gained by establishing sound relationships with area 
newspapers and radio stations. Each of the three satellite office towns 
has a weekly newspaper that cooperates by publishing frequent news features 
describing programs and successes of the project. Beyond this, one of the 
satellite office supervisors arranged to write a short column each week- 
describing the job situation and any currently dlfflcult-to-fUl openings. 
He also conducts daily jobcasts over the local radio station handled by 
telephone from his desk. 

The Bend office also provides a dSily employment newj^ broadcast through 
a local radio station and the Redrrond office has a weekly jobcast by 
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3132 
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495 
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1492 




Openings Received 
Nonag. Placements 
Ag. Placements 
New Applications 
Counseling Interviews 
Tests, GATB, SATB and PROF 
Nonag. Employer Phone Calls 
Job Development Contacts 
Ag. and Nonag. Employer Visits 
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telephone over the Redmond station, Arrangements were made with a local 
cable-casting TV station In Redmond for a weekly program to be presented 
by the office staff. The station owner wanted to use the local staff so 
they would become better known from the TV exposure as the representatives 
Of the Employment Service In the area. Although th^s station owner later 
moved, the programs were telecast often enough to greatly help area resi- 
dents becoflie acquainted with the services provided by the Redmond office. 
Appearances at meetings of community organizations have been used effec- 
tively by the community relations specialist and satellite office super- 
visors to explain available services and programs and offer cooperation 
and assistance in working out community problems. The supervisors serve 
as members and sometimes as officers of local service clubs. In addition, 
continuing contact is maintained with county and city officials. County 
courts have been particularly helpful in identifying problems and people 
who need help. These officials, as well as other influential people in 
the community, have been most appreciative of our services. Through his 
contacts with the county court, the Prineville office Supervisor made ar- 
rangements to help the county set up a mini-civil service system, Adminis- 
trative Office assistance was obtained to prepare job descriptions and an 
improved classification system for county employees. The Prineville office 
arranged to do screening and referral for all new hires by the county. A 
city-county-state Interagency council was developed in Prineville; the su- 
pervisor participates in its meetings and activities. 

Counseling service was greatly improved in the Madras area. Extra ser- 
vice was provided by furnishing counseling to Warm Springs Indians Inter- 
ested in pre-apprentice training. Expansion of the Indian-operated resort 
facilities at Kah-Nee-Ta on the Warm Springs reservation by the addition 
of a large deluxe motel with convention and added recreational developments 
afforded training opportunities for a number of Indians and other disadvan- 
taged people to staff these facilities. NAB-JOBS training contracts were 
developed whereby a nufnber were provided on-the-job training at the Kah-Nee- 
Ta resort and some at the Benson Hotel in Portland. While this appeared to 
be a fine way to provide additional skills and regular jobs for these peo- 
ple, success was rather limited. 

An improvement In Employment Service services to Unemployment Insur- 
ance claimants was provider^ in the Madras and Prineville areas by station- 
ing a claims taker—adjudicator at Prireville— and providing itinerant 
claims service to Madras which Is 13 miles closer to Prineville than It is 
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to Bend. Job Infonnatlon and referral service to claimants was thus con- : | 
slderably Improved. Except for loggers who commute $Ofr.e distance to arid ! 
from the woods, most people are more Interested In work near their hoineSi 
though there Is some comrHJtIng between the nearer towns. Bend, however* | 
serves as the major shopping center and provides hospital and other ser- 
vices for the entire area. 

The efforts to provide an area-wide job banV type operation and a 
* tie-In with the Portland metro area job bank were less productive than j 
had been hoped for, even after job bank operations were expanded statewide 
with delayed microfiche delivered by mail a day late» These low results 
mayi in part, be explained by the emergence of the fact that the area^s 
cormuting patterns are especially heavy In the vicinity of the local com- : 
munitles. Limitations on commuting seem to result from the same reason 
that seriously limits outreach and employer relations 1n the area. This 
Is simply a matter of time and distance. A central Oregon saying describes 
this: *'It*$ 40 miles to a^iAVrieAe here, and a round trip takes half a day." : 
: People seem relatively reluctant to move from one community to the other. 
Often they think that work may open up soon nearer home, so they tend to 
wait. The tight housing supply In the area nay contribute to this. Never- : 
thele$s» both intra-area and 1nter-area referrals are made, but with a 
relatively low incidence of success. 

Another difference from the Iowa project may also inhibit the success 
of intra-area operations and effective use of the centralized files. A 
prominent feature of the Ottumwa project was the leased- line telephone tie- 
in of all offices that provided convenient, readily available communica- . 
tions. In designing our ACE project, similar cormunication ability was 
sought but was impossible to obtain. Three separate telephone companies 
serve the Central Oregon area. Their systems are Incompatible, so that 
leased wires would be prohibitively expensive to irrange. It was planned 
to try to overcome this with a citizens* band radio system. Investigation 
proved this too would be too expensive. Aside from the distance, the ter- 
rain is a problem. Bend at 3,623 feet elevation and Redmond at 2,996 feet 
are situated on the high plateau that slopes down from the Cascade moun- 
tains. Prinevllle at 2,868 feet and Madras at 2,242 feet elevation are in 
deep valleys. Scattered throughout the area are lesser mountains and buttes. 
These land masses, we were told, would block off c^ny economical radio system 
that could be obtained, so we had to settle for long distance telephone 
calls at regular rates. Though the budget was adjusted to cover this, it 



Is still necessary to Unit calls to the more essential Items. This 
limitation prevents the timely » free and easy contact that could other- 
wise enable the offices to discuss matters in detail and cooperate more 
effectively. 

In seeking to find a viay to develop a few more Jobs in a small town 
47 miles northeast of Prineville, the office supervisor discovered tha^. a 
service station operator had made a number of wire sculptures out of old, 
obsolete types of barbed wire and horseshoes. Recognizing that these art 
objects would be salable, the supervisor, after discussing the potential 
with the artist, passed the word to the press and this resulted In so<ne 
very good publicity and an exhibit In the local hotel. It was hoped that 
enough sales and interest might be stirred up to encourage the artist to 
hire one or two helpers to produce the articles. This did not materialize, 
as the artist finally decided he did not want the added responsibility 
at his near-retirement age. There is a sound principle here, even if it 
did not fully work In this case. An unusual ability or talent, or a sim« 
ply unexplolted opportunity to produce something for which a market can be 
developed, If recognized, could lead to even a very few new Jobs. And even 
a few Jobs In a very small business are significantly valuable >.o a very 
small community. In our effort to better serve the needs of rural areas, 
we should not overlook such possibilities. 

Another effort was more successful. The U.S. Forest Service annually 
recruits and employs a number of youths, housing them In Youth Conserva- 
tion Camps. The project counselor and a satellite office supervisor volun- 
teered to provide career infonnation on occupations in ecology, forestry 
and conservatiO!i, and presentations were made to the girls at one ranger 
station and the boys at another ranger station. Arrangements were made to 
assist In recruiting the youths for the second year. Over 50 were recruited 
from Central Oregon and Portland, and the presentations were repeated for 
them. Cooperation continued Into the third year* though the Forest Service 
was able to fund a position to oversee the recruitment and selection of 
youths for this summer activity. 

Improved relationships with area high schools and counselors also have 
resulted from the Improved ease of contact that followed staffing and oper- 
ation of the project. Bulletin boards and space for an NYC worker In the 
schools to handle needs of employers and students for part-time work have 
been effective. Better understanding of employment division programs and 
services has been communicated to the school officials, and through them. 




to the students. This win have lon^-range benefits as they utilize agen- 
cy services for their career and Job planning needs. 

Reduction In mileage and better coordination of outreach and counsel- 
ing efforts have been achieved by having the counselor and office super- 
visor schedule visits to the more distant outreach points together* Where 
some office space if available, one utilizes It while the other has the 
car to continue outreach, counseling at applicants' homes, or visits to 
reinote employers. 

Through publicity and by leaking appointments with individual applicants 
job-finding training classes have been arranged by the satellite office 
staff members. Though sor^tlmes the number who show up for the scheduled 
training Is sir^ll, real help is being provided to those who attend. 

Project efforts have stirred a great deal of Interest in various train- 
ing programs, and this has led to much applicant processing for OOT posi- 
tions, apprentice programs, NAB-JOBS* Job Corps, Emergency Employment Act 
worktra1ning» and MOTA training. While the Send office had some degree 
of penetration into the adjacent rural areas with training opportunities 
prior to the project, 1t was greatly Increased with the added staff. 

Although spne of our attempts were les$ productive than others, sev- 
eral conclusions can be drawn from these few exarrples and a reexamination 
Of the project's operations. Gaining the confidence and respect of the 
community--showing that your purpose Is to hatp and that you Ciue--are 
extremely Important in laying and maintaining the foundation for serving 
Hs reeds* Contacts with key people who know what is going on and what is 
needeo to help it succeed, and contact with the general public through 
full utilization of area news media greatly contribute to appropriately 
directing approaches to area problems and to getting good results. The 
approach should be flexible, innovative and imaginative. But 1n the long 
run, far less depends on flashes of light and inspiration than on hard - 
work, perspiration, patience, and dedication In applying standard Employ- 
ment Service and manpower developrrent methods. The area manager noted 
that gains were realized consistently in every service area where we were 
able to expend reasonable effort. He would like to do more--to cover more 
area more often» It was frerjuently necessary to pull back from tentative 
plans because there was not tine and staff to carry them out. Two days 
per week instead of one would have allowed many more contacts in the out- 
reach areas, when It takes half a day's travel to simply get out to and 
return from the outreach pofnt. In addition to the need for strengthened 



staff to operate better 1n the areas already served, tnore remote connunl- 
tles are In need of more service, Laplnei to the south, Is near the 
center of a concentration of some 3*500 people. The Sun River conmunlty 
Is rapidly developing. Both need someone two to three days per week. The 
Sisters area Is growing and will soon need an office. Other small commun- 
ities beyond the presently served fringes could also be reached by the 
project with added staff* as originally planned. 

Since we have demonstrated well In the Central Oreqon ACE project that 
this concept works where and when we can work at it, we very strongly re- 
ccmend that It be expanded— 1ft the Central Oregon area and in other parts 
of Oregon where we can quickly see several very desirable locations--as 
well as in suitable areas of other states. If we are ever to really achieve 
equity in delivery of services to all rural people and areas* this type of 
organization and action must be far more widely applied. Area Concept Ex- 
pansion i6 a concept whose u4c should be expandedl 
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DELIVERY OF RURAL MANPOWER SERVICES UNDER 
OP£RATI0N HITCHHiKe 



J1m 800th 
Collette Moser 



Operation Hitchhike (OH) is a pilot program approach to the delivery 
of manpower services In rural areas. In 1971, the U.S» Departnient of 
labor began operating the program through Us affiliated system of state 
employnient services. The OH format for the delivery of manpower services 
emphasizes a cooperative arrangement between state employment service 
offices and other existing rural Institutions. These Include Cooperative 
Extension Service county offices, community colleges, farmer organizations, 
and other agencies. 

since 1971, 18 states have received funding for Operation Hitchhike 
projects. Goals of the projects include helping rural residents have the 
same access to manpower services that exists for urban residents and 
developing cost*effect1ve delivery systems for rural areas. Various staff 
and organizational structures are utilized in striving to achieve these 
goals. 

This survey was undertaken to determine what mnpower services were 
being delivered and the variety of delivery methods under OH contracts. 
The emerging administrative patterns were also analyzed. 

In Kovembei , 1973, a 13-page, 40 questions, request for Information 
was sent to OH units In 18 states* Telephone calls were placed to those 
who hadn^t responded by th's end of November. Sixteen of the eighteen 
states responded, giving 26 units of data.' Responses covered units 
serving 83 rural counties or areas, and the Navajo {Reservation In the 
4-corners area of New Mexico. 

Since the purpose of the Inquiry was to obtain descriptive informa* 
tlon on delivery methods, output data were not collected and cost- 
effectiveness of service could not be estimated. Moreover, an extensive 
examination of the importance of the cooperating agency relationship— 
the "H1tchh1k1ng"--would require a more detailed and on-site study. 
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Similarly, while manpower ••comnunlty development" activities are Signifl* 
cant In the OH framework, restrictions on the length of the information 
sheet prohibited a detailed investigation of manpower "comniunity develop- 
ment" methods. 

Survey Results 

Results of the survey of delivery methods are divided into the fol- 
lowing categories: (1) allocation of staff time by function, (2) organi- 
zational structures, (3) outreach, interviewing, and referral methods, 
(4) employabillty development methods, and (5) employer and general services. 

Allocation of Staff Time 

Respondents were asked to allocate staff time on a percentage basis 
to various functional areas or activities associated with Operation Hitch- 
hike.^ The aggregated percentages were grouped Into four major output 
areas plus administration, Table 1 gives the distribution cf responses. 

The two largest users of staff time were "registration, interview- 
ing, and referral" (28,8 percent) and ^'employer contacts for job orders" 
{14,6 percent). In addition to these traditional activity areas, a variety 
of manpower services occupied a significant part of staff time. Activi- 
ties outside of the traditional placement function were not concentrated 
only in preparing the worker for employment, but were also allocated to 
community and employer development activities, The reported administra- 
tion time was relatively low at 3.9 percent* 

Organizational Structure 

Operation Hitchhike contracts give each state latitude in developing 
its delivery model and administrative structure, The purpose of this 
diversity is to meet the diversity of needs baS'3d on geographic 6^ffer^ 
ences, variations In existing agencUs, etc. As a result, Operation 
Hitchhike structiir^s are not alike* Nevertheless, based on the Job 
description and staffing patterns, an attempt was made to categorize the 
various Hitchhikes and four models of structure emerged. Table 2 sum- 
marizes these models, although it should be remembered that variations 
existed within the models. The "Staffing" column indicates the extent 
of staffing of the Employment Service, the cooperating agency, and any 
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Table 1 Estlniates of Distribution of Staff Time 

t\mr\q functional Areas of OH - November, 1973 



Percent 



Outreach> Inte rviewing an5LF.^ ft , T^ ,l 
Public relations 

Employer contacts for job orders 
Outreach to applicants 
UI claims 

Registration, Interviewing, and referral 
Verifying placements with employers 

Employabili t y Oeyelopment 

Referral to other agencies (supportive services) 
Additional follow-up support to referrals 
Counseling 
Testing 

Enrolling people in training programs 
follow-up and monitoring of training 

Employer Services 

(Employee turnover problems, surveys of the labor force, 
rr-anager/supervlsor training, wage rate surveys, 
information about OSHA, Wage and Hour, Ul, WC, EEO) 

Auxiliary Cevelopment Activities 

Work with schools 

Work with other agencies 

Manpower planning 

Economic development 

Non-n^anpower public service work (fairs, etc.) 
Administration and Other 



4.6 
14.6 

5.9 

1.8 
28.8 

3.7 



2.6 
3.4 

1.3 
3.5 
K8 



7.3 

2.9 
4.4 
2<4 
2.3 
1.4 

3.9 



TOTAL 



100,0 



addUional supporting staff. The next column cites OH units In which 
the pattern was observed. The final column gives the approximate func- 
tional allocation of time observed under each staffing pattern. 

Under Model I the Employment Service contracts with the cooperating 
agency to employ part-time "community associates" to deliver the volume 
of applicant services, "^hese "community associates" usually have some 
other primary job (such as working in the local Chamber of Commerce or 

National Guard) which keeps them in contact with a cross-section of th.e 

community, Cooperating agency support to associates Is usually adminis- 
trative in nature. 

The second set of models Indicates a dominant role for one of the 
two key agencies, Employment Service or the cooperating agency, In Model 
IIA (Hitchhike in name only)» the Employment Service delivers the ser- 
vices. Model UB uses the cooperating agency staff for 90 percent or 
more of ^taff time for operating purposes. Various combinations of para- 
professionals, secretaries, and related support may be used. 

The Employment Service and the cooperating agency both provide the 
operating staff under Model III, Various combinations of paraprofes- 
slonals and clericals are used to support the Interviewers and agents. 

Model IV emphasizes the use of paraprofessibnals with a smaller pro- 
fessionally trained support staff either covering a larger geographic 
area or backing up several paraprofesslonals. This professional staff 
Is usually drawn from the Employment Service, The paraprofesslonals 
differ from the community associates In Model 1 Inasmuch as the parapro-- 
fesslonals are agency staff and the associates are similar to paid volun- 
teers. Operations under this format tend to have the most narrow scope 
of activity, devoting over two-thirds of their time to Interviewing and 
refirral and only about ID percent to employer services and community 
development* 

Outreachp Interviewing, and Referral Methods 

Twelve questions were asked to determine the variety, extent of use, 
and the satisfaction with various methods of outreach. Interviewing, and 
referral services. Information on which methods were used to attract 
job applicants to the project was collected for categories of disadvan- 
taged and nondlsadvantaged clients. Table 3 summarizes these responses. 
Except for a relatively higher percentage of disadvantaged applicants . 
being referred from other agencies and more Intensive use of media for 
reaching nondlsadvantaged applicants (In certain OH units), no major 
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differences existed In the methods by whkh Job applicants made contact 
with the OH projects. Walk-ins dominated for both disadvantaged and non- 
disadvantaged. 

"Word of mouth" was listed as being used by applicants to Inform 
their friends of available services. The expanded nutrition program and 
the office secretaries of Cooperative Extension programs were contact 
sources. Agent presentations at service clubs, Chambers of Comwrce. 
high schools, student groups, etc. Increased attention to the projects. 
One respondent remarked that when labor supply was short the manpower 
agent would "make the rounds of bars and rooming houses,," More than 75 
percent of the respondents felt their outreach methods to be effective 
although they seemed slightly less satisfied with their effectiveness in 
reaching disadvantaged applicants. 

Self-help services, Including Job Bank' book, were used by more than 
50 percent of the responding units, but reaction was mixed in terms of 
evaluating their effectiveness. In some cases they made no attempt to 
record or evaluate the response to these methods. 

No clear pattern emerged 1n terms of where the Interviews and refer- 
rals were conducted. Although Extension offices and project offices were 
most frequently used, places such as the applicant's home, itinerant ser- 
vice points, public facilities such as schools, places of business, and 
restaurants ware occasionally used for interviewing and referral activity. 
E mploy ability Development Methods 

"Employability development" refers to a variety of ways In which bar- 
riers to employment are removed, the job applicant 1s upgraded and main- 
tained and supported until he or she is job-ready and placed. Thirteen 
survey questions examined methods such as counseling, testing, skill 
training, supportive services, and follow-up activities <n order to deter- 
mine (1} the nature of each, (?) who performed the activity, (3) where 
it took place, and (4} opinions about Its effectiveness. 

The first step in employability development Is, of course, diagnosis. 
All but one of the respondents used GAT8. About one-third of the respon- 
dents also used GEO and Civil Service exams for certifications. In some 
states, students applying for certain vocational training are required 
to take GATB. 

Rural residents have difficulty gaining access to testing and coun- 
seling. In two-thirds to three-fourths of the cases a full-time counselor 
for testing or training is seldom or never available. Most frequently 
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Table 4 Who Performs Testing and 
Counseling on OH Projects 





A. Testing 


8. 


Counseling 




Fre- 
quently 


Occasion- 
ally 


Seldom 
or Never 


Fre- 
quently 


Occasion- 
ally 


Seldom ■ 
or Never 


Fun-time special 
counselor 


2 




19 


6 


2 


16 


Regular staff member 
(non-counselor) 


6 


4 


16 


r 
0 


10 


11 


Local counselor from 
other agency or 
scnoul 


1 


2 


23 


1 

1 


5 


20 


Itinerant staff 


2 


12 


12 


2 


10 


14 


Available at a 
distant site 


6 


12 


8 


5 ! 
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testing and counseling are available at distant sites, In about one*half . 
of the cases these services were available from Itinerant staff. Table 4 : 
gives a sumary of the Incidence of testing and counseling activities, 

Training Is another Important aspect of employablHty development 
and all but two or three of the respondents used Manpower Development and . 
Training (MOT). There was a tendency to use on-the-job training (OJT) 
more frequently than institutional training. The emphasis on OJT 1$ par- 
tially explained by access to institutional training sites. One-half 
responded that Institutional training "seldom or never" took place locally. 
Only one-third said training frequently took place nearby; 68 percent said 
that the institutional training frequently took place at a distant site. 
At least one-half of the respondents had frequent or occasional access 
to cofiYnunity college and WIN (Work Incentive) training programs* Kost 
of the respondents occasionally enrolled applicants in Job Corps. 

Twenty-one out of twenty-five respondents felt that access to train- 
ing was either important or very Important to clients, while the other 
four felt it to be somewhat important. Such responses emphasize the need 
for skill development in rural areas. Evaluation of the Importance and 
effectiveness of testing and counseling was more mixed .with about 20 per- 
cent of the respondents believing them to be only sorr^what or not impor- 
tant or effective* 




An Interesting aspect of err^loyabinty development under OH is the 
extent to which follow-up activities and extra effort are used in. con- 
junction with applicant referral to other agencies (e.g., training and 
supportive services) and to employers, Telephone* ma11» and personal 
visits were made to clients who had undergone training or who had been 
^to supportive services. The small size of the communities makes follow- 
up easier and Increases the potential for cooperation and communication 
among agencies to whom a client has been referred* About two~ thirds of 
the respondents felt this extra effort or extra support for applicants 
was very effective or effective^ the other one-third felt It was somewhat 
effective. 

Employer and General Services 

In addition to the usual contact activities of verifying placements 
and outreach to employers » about 7 percent of OH staff time was used to 
provide a variety of employer servlce^^ Most prominent among these was 
the provision of labor law information (Unemployment Insurance, Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act, Workmen's Compensation, Equal Employment, 
etc.). Other kinds of Information generating activities such as surveys 
of the potential labor force and wage rate surveys were provided at least 
occasionally in about 70 to 80 percent of the responses. Work with job 
restructuring, supervisor training, and employee turnover problems was 
more Infrequent, Nevertheless, some units (Michigan) reported that educa- 
tional activities such as workshops for employers were important In 
strengthening the job econony and gaining access to employers for place- 
ment and informational purposes. 

In terms of labor market Information, data derived from the operat- 
ing units, employers* job openings, and the state Employment Service were 
used In at least 75 percent of the cases. The pattern of labor market 
information use Indicates an emphasis on localized labor demand data. 
Table 5 gives the detailed responses to this question. 

OH units engaged In a variety of public relations activities with 
particular emphasis on use of radio and newspapers. Service group talks 
and distribution of brochures were also used at least occasionally in 
over 8S percent of the cases. Displays, mailings from the University, 
TV, high school presentations, and use of local advisory boards were 
used but less extensively* 

General Strengths 

In assessing the strengths of their OH systems, two ideas are 
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Table 5 — Labor Market Information Use 
by OH Units 



Source 


Very 
Frequently 


Frequently 


Occasionally 


lUVMI 

or Never 


Surnmary data of your 
operating unit 


7 


13 


0 


5 


Surveys of the 
cotmnunlty's Jabor force 


3 


8 


7 


7 


surveys of Job open- 
ings from employers 


6 


11 


6 


2 


Survey of wage rates 


1 


1 


13 


10 


Survey of students 


0 


7 


8 


10 


\/\>VvpGi VIVIIQI VwVlUv^ 

Quarterly 


1 


3 


14 


7 


University sources 


1 


6 


n 


• 7 


State employment 
service 


12 


9 


4 


0 



emphasized: (1) rural residents have a greater access to manpower ser- 
vices; and (2) the "hitchhiking" function has provided a staff with com- 
mgnlty contacts and cooperation. 

In addition, the OH format seems to provide the following: 

(1) A variety' of methods and techniques for service delivery 

(2) Flexibility 1n staff assignments and programming 

(3) Personal Involvement of the OH staff 

(4) Comprehensive services to both employers and job applicants 

(5) Involvement In rural development with human resource agencies, 
manpower planning, and economic development 

All of the above are Important components for a comprehensive man- 
power service delivery system for rural America. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGE IN AN ALTERED POLITICAL SITUATION: 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON CONCERTED SERVICES 

&. Eugene Grlessman ^ 

Visualize for a moment a large, rural county In New Mexico.' Its 
population of 16.000 persons has a per capita Income of $1,030 (1966) 
yearlyi which means that this county has the distinction of being one 
of the hundred poorest counties in the nation, The county has about 160 
private, coim^rclal farms, with 6 largs ranches comprising two-thirds of 
the land, Twenty percent of the county Is Indian tribal land. Most of 
the terrain Is hilly and dryi and Is of poor quality. About 7 percent 
of the residents are employed in agriculture, and 84 percent are on a 
wage salary. 

No doctor or dentist resides In this county of 3,800 square miles, 
There Is no hospital* One housing report showed that of the 880 housing 
units surveyed In the county seat, only 15 percent were found to be 
standard, and fully two-thirds of all occupied units were classified as 
qualifying for demolition* 

As recently as 10 years ago there was no vocational training of any 
kind In the county, with the exception of short courses that were occa- 
sionally offered. The high schools had no vocational programs, even 
though money for vocational training theoretically has been available 
for the school systems since the Smith Hughes Act of 1917* 

In this county there is no full-time mayor, no university or com- 
munity college, no city manager or city planner* No strong organizations 
such as the Chamber of Commerce can be found. No skilled businessmen 
from large companies are present who will donate time and effort for 
economic and social development, 

Severil government agencies have regular contacts in this county- 
Public Welfare. Agricultural Extension. 8IA. Public Health Servke-and 
others have occasional short-term contacts. Their Impact, however, seems 
to be minimal. The Agricultural Extension representative reportedly 
spends most of his time on the large ranches, or developing an orchard 
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project; but he Is presently on a one-year leave of absence. The Employ- 
ment Service nialntalns no office 1n the county, nor does. It send a coun- 
selor Into the field, 

Yet 16*000 persons reside here. Is there any resource the govern- 
mnt can provide to improve the quality of their life? Or are they too 
far away from governmental resources to be served? Must they be left 
alone to engage In a harsh character-building struggle with nature, or 
should they be encouraged to move to the city? 

Let us assume there is a corrinitment to develop the area. Where does 
one begin? If you were the change agent In such an area, where would you 
start, and, in terms of our Interests at this conference, what resources 
would you need to do your job? 

Before discussing these questions, I would first like to briefly 
describe another rural situation. This three-county area in Minnesota^ 
^differs In a number of respects from the have-not situation just described. 
It is noniretropolitan, and the people tend to be quite conservative, but 
there the similarities apparently cease. The area has problems which a 
change agent must confront, but they are different from those of the New 
Mexico county. The Minnesota area has several things going for it- Four 
area vocational schools are within these counties or are within commuting 
distance.. One of these schools is widely known for Its innovative pro- 
grrims. There are 16 industries that employ more than 25 people each. 
An airport, nine hospitals, doctors and dentists, and full-time municipal 
officials are present in the area. In relative terms, however, the area 
is poor. According to Minnesota Department of Welfare studies, these 
three counties are included in a nineteen-county list which is designated 
as a "poverty belt." 

These two accounts of rural areas describe conditions in pilot areas 
chosen for two of the early Concerted Services projects. It should be 
pointed out that conditions have been altered in several respects since 
the inception of the program* They are used here as a background for 
the questions raised earlier: How does one begin the development process 
in such areas? What resources does a change agent need in order lo begin 
the process? 
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In responding to these broad questions which are basic to any pro- 
gram of planned change, I shall Indicate several ways In which Concerted 
Services has utilized sound principles of development* This was the con- 
clusion that a team of evaluators reached In their three-yoar study of 
the program, and rt\y own occasional contacts with the program since that 
time have not led m to substantially revise the earlier assessment. 

Concerted Services As A Concept of Development 

Concerted Services Is a program of human resource development which 
links a local change agent, called a coordinator, with an Interdepartmental 
task force fn Washington. This task force is comprised of representatives 
of all .the federal agencies which carry on programs in nonmetropolitan 
areas. The local coordinator typically is a person from the county and 
state being served, and Is chosen in consultation with key local and 
state residents. In cooperation with these local residents, the coordi- 
nator seeks out and brings together all the resources and services poten- 
tially available to the area being served. The coordinator meets with 
other coordinators and the task force in Washington twice a year. Typi- 
cally a program begins in a single county, and expands its services after 
about a year to one or two additional counties. 

Concerted Services Is a low-cost operation. Usually a local program 
comprises one coordinator and a secretary, or If the area is multi-county, 
a coordinator, an assistant, and a secretary, A coordinator does not 
administer an action program himself, but instead sv^rves as a support 
person who helps local agency personnel and other residents secure pro- 
grams and resources .which they might not otherwise know about or be able 
to obtain. 

Concerted Services fs described in some detail in the evaluation 
monographs published by the National Center for Occupational Education 
at North Carolina State University. In those reports the coordinator 
is variously described as a catalyst, facilitator, local knowledgeable, 
and support person. 

In the remainder of this paper I will discuss certain principles 
of development, and examine Concerted Services as a concept within this 
perspective. (This perspective, incidentally, Is dictated both by choice 
and necessity. Other speakers on the program are much better qualified 
than I to provide up-to-date Information on programs, costs, etc.) View- 
ing Concerted Services as a concept lends itself to some predictions 
about potential areas of difficulty and opportunity which seem to con- 
front the program now and in the imr^diate future. 

O ns 
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The fact that we are treating Concerted Services as a concept— 
that Is, theoretical 1y-does not mean that the level of analysis Is re- 
moved from practical considerations, Kurt Lewin once made a remark to 
the effect that nothing Is as useful as a good theory. 

First, Concerted Services provides needed corrections on some of 
the limitations Inherent In bureaucracy, "Bureaucracy," In the mass 
fnedia and for the majority of Americans, Is a bad word. It Is synonymous 
with big government and Inefficient government. When a person thinks 
of bureaucracy, he thinks of red tape, standard forms In triplicate, and 
referrals from one office to another. In sociological research, however, 
the concept buAzaucAAcy ^is neither good nor bad. Bureaucracy Is one 
logical way large numbers of persons can be organized so that certain 
defined tasks may be performed. Bureaucracy, then, is a fact of complex 
organizational life. 

Bureaucracy,^ as a type of organization. Involves clear-cut divisions 
of integrated activities which are regarded as duties Inherent In a par- 
ticular office. The assignment of tasks occurs on the basis of qualifi- 
cations which are ascertained through formalized. Impersonal procedures* 
Bureaucracy has several Important merits. It tends to make behavior pre- 
dictable, and, 1n one sense of the word, rational. Authority is regu- 
larized and tends to be associated with positions, not individuals. 
Very importantly, specialization is possible. Individuals who stay In 
a particular position for an extended period of time are enabled to be- 
come skilled at their jobs. Contrary to folk wisdom, a bureaucratic 
structure can be very efficient, particularly if the tasks assigned are 
those that have been regularly performed in the past. A further merit 
of bureaucracy is the fact that support from other specialists Is avail- 
able to the incumbent of a particular position. 

But bureaucracy has serious limitations. Specialization is a two- 
edged sword. An individual who becomes skilled at certain kinds of tasks 
will neglect other types of tasks, Veblen called this negative aspect 
of bureaucracy "trained incapacity," By this he meant that one's abili- 
ties may function as inadequacies or blind spots. Actions based upon 
training and skills which have been successfully applied in the past may 
be inadequate if conditions change. Also, guidelines designed to cover 
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whole categories of situations may be dysfunctional for the exceptional 
situation. 

Bureaucracy also tends to breed narrow loyalties and ethnocentrism. 
In a typical large-scale bureaucracy, the chain of coimnand moves through 
several levels of authority. At each level are several units, each with 
a person in authority. These several units itiay be thought of as social 
networks with built-in reward systems. A certain amount of loyalty to 
the unit itself, and to the persons who dispense rewards. Is generated 
by the structure. An individual in a given unit may admire the way things 
are done in other units, but any comparisons made between his own unit 
and others should be discreet; that 1s» if he expects to continue to 
receive rewards in his own unit. Indeed, loyalty to one's own unit 
sometimes tends to generate suspicion and hostility toward other units* 
The reward system sees to this. 

Concerted Services, as a concept, provides a certain amount of flex- 
ibility that a bureaucratic structure frequently lacks. In fact» Con- 
certed Services has been greeted with some skepticism be<(?ause of the 
free-wheeling character of some of its activities. From the beginning* 
Concerted Services has had few guidelines. Perhaps the program's closest 
thing to a guideline is its statement <(f objectives: 

(1) Develop oeneral operational patterns for concentrating all of 
the available, emerging and necessary agencies and resources 
on the occupational education problems, and as necessary on 
the health, welfare, socioeconomic, and related problems of 
those residing in the three communities, 

(2) Identify existing and potential err^Jloyment opportunities as 
occupational education programs available to youth and to aduUs 
who are unemployed or whose income is insufficient to maintain 

a respectable standard of living, 

(3) Develop ways in which these rural communities can provide educa- 
tional guidance, and other services needed to help people be- 
come employable and secure employment* This would include 
development of plans for: Increasing basic educational skills. 
Improving general conditions of health and correcting physical 
conditions", improving appearance and personal characteristics, 
providing vocational counseling, and developing occupational 
competency. 

(4) Demonstrate that occupational education programs, in conjunc- 
tion with other economic development activities, can signifi- 
cantly increase employment opportunities, 

(5) Demonstrate that a concerted occupational education ^ffort^ 
based on local involvement, will develop indigenous leadership, 
individual dignity. Initiative, and community awareness result- 
ing in continuing coirwuntty development. 
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(6) Determine the relationship of the traditional educational and 
occupational patterns of people In the cwiwunltles to their 
present and emerging needs and make rccomnendatlons for neces- 
sary adjustments. 

I recall C* B. GlUiland, former executive secretary of the program, 
describing the skeptical response of a highly placed state officials 
"You mean you turn a man loose in a county with no supervision and no 
guidelines!" Mr. fiilllland responded that the kind of person who was 
chosen for Concerted Services could be trusted to work with local people 
in setting up guidelines that ^ttUed ihU\ ou>n local needs. 

Bureaucracy typically does not provide for such flexibility. Job 
descriptions define acceptable behavior for each position, and idiosyn- 
cratic behavior Is curbed. 

Our evaluation found the coordinator's flexibility to have distinct 
advantages. We documented several projects that>^ere tailor-made to local 
situations which might never have been implemented had they been left to 
persons playing the standard agency roles* The coordinator's freedom, 
however* occasionally causes some tension between coordinators and agency 
personnel.^ Inasmuch as Concerted Services rece^ives its funds from 
bureaucratically-organized agencies, coordinators must relate to personnel 
from these agencies at the national, regional, and state levels. As one 
might expect, there are pressures to bring the coordinator's tasks rriore 
nearly into line with those of the regular organizafonal statuses. 

I would like to consider another way in which the Concerted Services 
approach is coiisistent with knowledge in the social sciences, particularly 
in the fields of mass comnunicatlon research, and the diffusion of inno- 
vation studies. Within these fields, It seems that whether the researcher 
is studying the ways doctors accept and begin to use a new drug, how school 
teachers adopt new math, when farmers switch to hybrid seed corn, cer- 
tain similarities ?j,€ apparent. 

The Concerted Services concept seems to be consistent with findings 
on communication and change in at least three respects i 

1. The coordinator is strategically located in several social net- 
works. All the studies show the mass audience to be comprised of smaller* 
primary groupings, each with their own "gatekeepers" or opinion leaders. 
These key persons receive and Interpret messages for persons who are a 
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part of the networks they respectively influence. Thus, In generating 
wide-scale change, It is not necessary to get the message to every indi- 
vidual. Important contacts with key opinion leaders are often all that 
is needed. Our studies show that the coordinators knew and were known 
by the opinion leaders in the areas they served. Our original evaluation 
also showed that these opinion leaders tended to view the coordinators 
favorably, and often worked with them. 

2. The coordinator has access to a long array of information. He 
or she usually knows where money for the community can be obtained. And 
he or she probably knows when an effort to secure funds is likely to be 
a waste of time, and thus can guard the local people against failure, 

(In the early days of Concerted Services coordinators were not as e;<per1- 
enced at this sort of thing as they are today. I have the impression 
that the program personnel have gained a general expertise In this area 
based on earlier successes and failures.) 

Some communication researchers distinguish between the cosmopolite 
and the 1 oca lite, A to^mpotUt Is one who receives Information from 
Channels outside the local system whereas a looKtUt^^ Information tends 
to be drawn from the local system; The distinction holds for Individual 
perspectives too, not Just for sources of infonnatlon. 

A coordinator Is a locallte and a cosmopolite. He clearly has 
access to Information from outside the system: Washington, the state 
capltol, or the regional office. For local perspective, the coordinator 
has an area reference group— the persons with whom he interacts daily— 
and another reference group, the Interdepartmental Task Force, as well 
as the other coordinators. 

3. The coordinator has just enough Job security to be able to take 
some^risks. All the studies of diffusion of innovation show that change 
Is most likely among risk-takers who can afford to try something new, 
and still survive. Very poor farmers, for instance, are rarely first 
adopters. They cannot afford to take risks. 

As mentioned, a change agent In the New Mexico county or the Minnesota 
pilot area would be concerned *4Hh two questions: 1) Where does one 
start? 2) What resources does one need to do the job? 

In response to the first question, cur evaluation showed that the 
coordinators started with a survey. Interestingly, a recent report by 
the coordinator in Minnesota entitled, "What We Do Best," emphasized 
the survey. His report indicated that surveys conducted by the 
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coordinator involved "contacts with people, Industry and local organlEa* 
tfons at the community, county, and multl -county levels." 

In response to the second question, our evaluation was that a change 
agent generally needs four types of resources: 

(1) Local contacts 

(2) Legitimization 

(3) Access to local resources 

(4) Access to resources outside the systefn 

Limitations of t he CSTE Con cept 

One of the problem^; Concerted Services dealt with in the early days 
of its organizational life was the difficulty rural people experienced 
obtaining access to governmental resources. During the 1960s ^:nen unpre- 
cedented sums of money were available for domestic programs, a dispropor- 
tionate share of these funds went to urban people despite the fact that 
Congress apparently Intended rural people to share in the largesse. In 
the cities were persons who could write proposals. In the cities were 
votes^-hundreds of thousands of them. Even when programs were subjected 
to critical evaluation, the cost-benefit ratios of urban programs were 
more impressive than those In rural areas. A change agent usually could 
make a bigger and faster showing in the city than in the small town or 
the country. Generally, change agents found it easier to reach clients 
in the urban areas. 

Nothing has changed to make a rural or small town change agent's 
work easier today. Most of the votes are stfll in the city. Wealthy 
persons and more politically powerful persons are there too. Rural 
people are still dispersed and, consequently, more difficult to reach* 
If anything, the problem Is more difficult today because many domestic 
programs have been cut back or phased out--urban and rural. 

During the 1960s, Concerted Services demonstrated that It could 
effectively enable rural people to gain access to governmental funds. 
Coordinators assisted local leaders in writing the requisite proposals, 
they helped then obtain the necessary supporting data, and when necessary* 
taught community leaders basic lessons about the political process. At 
about the time this expertise was being developed, however, the funds 
began to be cut back-^-first because of the growing needs of an expand- 
ing war in Southeast Asia, and then because the new administration had 
different priorities than the Kennedy and Johnson administrations. 

It is beside the point to debate here whether or not this shift In 
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priorities Is appropriate. 1 have some deeply felt Ideas on the subject, 
and 1 suspect you do too. The question Is whether or not CSTE can be 
effective in this iiiodlfled situation. 

With the coming of decentralized federal declslon-maklng, more of 
the Important decisions are being made in the regional centers. To rny 
knowledge, the Interdepartmental CSTE Task Force has no counterpart at 
the regional centers. Perhaps this needs to be done. If it were tried, 
the. following questions arise: From whom would Its authority derive? 
Mould the Implementing of another level In the chain of command Invali- 
date the original concept of direct contact with Washington personnel? 
Would this structural development, in effect, mean that the local coor- 
dination is two or three steps removed from the persons who plan and 
Implement programs? The latter question can be partially answered by 
suggesting that, to the extent real power and authority reside at the 
regional level, coordination needs to take place there too. 

Concerted Services is limited by the number of persons who can have 
effective access to persons with real authority or power. The limits 
can be reached two ways, by a wholesale Increase in the number of local 
coordinators, or by limiting the amount of time and effort Washington- 
level personnel can give to the program. 

CSTE is limited by the fact that resistance to coordination Is pre- 
dictable from certain quarters. "People don't like to be coordinated," 
was the way one Cooperative Extension official responded when I explained 
the Concerted Services concept to him. To be sure, he was talking about 
ttie attitudes of rural residents in the Deep South, where any kind of 
intrusion into the established folkways Is regarded as "meddlln." But 
I suspect he was describing a problem that change agents confront regu* 
larly In every region. Coordination costs. It costs in terms of loss 
of time, loss of certain freedoms, loss of individual recognition, etc. 
And it is unlikely that coordination will be forthcoming unless: 1) poten- 
tial cooperators are convinced that benefits far exceed the costs; or, 
that 2) potential cooperators are ordered to either cooperate or risk 
sanctions. Coordination involves an investment of time on the part of 
the persons coordinated. There may be extra meetings to attend. It 
often Involves giving up some authority. Coordination means delegation 
of tasks, and, eventually, accountability, 

Lest it be Imagined that only rural farmers or small town merchants 
and educators are the only persons who resist coordination, it should ba 
noted that real coordination rarely exists at the highest levels of 



government. During the Initial stages of the Concerted Services evalua- 
t1on» it was, decided that the evaluation ought to focus upon two levels 
of act1on*-the pilot areas » and Washington, One of the Task Force members 
in Washington responded to rr\y query: "If Concerted Services has done 
no more than get some persons from different agencies to work together-- 
and 1t has-*Concerted Services has been a blazing success." He went ort 
to say there was a lot of lip service given to coordination, but little 
real action. 

Given these two conditions, the coordinators face certain disadvan- 
tages: 1) they do not have easy access to a pot of goodies— categorical 
prog. .^ms are few and funds are not lavishly given; 2) no one at top levels 
presently seems to be pushing hard for coordination, 

Conclusion 

Most Americans do not perceive the quality of life in nonmetropoHtan 

America to be a major problem, Wew^u^ecfe'^ recent poll (December 10, 

1973:40) indicated *'our biggest problems" are: 

Inflation (64 percent), Lack of inteority in government (43 per- 
cent). Crime (17 percent). Welfare (13 percent). Federal spend- 
ing (12 percent). Taxes (11 percent), Pollution, overpopulation 
(11 Dercent), Energy shortage (10 percent), Education (9 per- 
cent). Alienation, social breakdown (8 percent), The elderly 
(7 percenti. Racial discrimination (7 percent). Unemployment 
{6 percent). Foreign policy (4 percent). Health care (3 percent), 
and Housing (2 percent). 

It is conceivable that this rank order could change. The recent rise in 
food prices and shortages of certain commodities rather abruptly indi- 
cated to the American public that our economy has a soft and vulnerable 
underlayer. The message' may not have been well read, but It was there: 
If rural systems begin to malfunction or fall apart, urban systems cannot 
survive* Because the shortages were not of long duration, the American 
public seerps once again to have concluded that all is well in rural 
America. Thus, I do not see a general expansion of governmental services 
for rural people unless a real crisis (e.g., a depression, serious food 
shortages, a rebellion by farmers, etc) occurs. 

Ironic as It may seem, the most probable role for Concerted Services 
will be in the least-developed and in the most-developed rural areas. 
In the well-developed areas, where there already are numero ^^esources, 
the most pressing need is for coordination of resources. This activity 
generally is welcomed In such areas because effective coor. 'Men elimi- 
nates overlaps and gaps in services. 
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In the "have not" areas the coordinator can Tnake a showing If he 
can succeed In gettlhg anything started. Even a modest Improvement is 
a gain. The only way Is up. 

What does this mean for rural areas at the middle levels of develop- 
ment? Short of a crisis, they probably will be left to shift for them- 
selves, making use of traditionally available resources. 




DISCUSSION OF SESSION Ml - PART B 



Wendy Rayner 

TJiank you for your presentation, I think there 1s a little time for some 
questions and I won't go Into any summation of the presentations. I en- 
courage you to discuss the various programs Individually with the Indivi- 
duals here If you have further questions. AUo, we at Cornell have recent- 
ly prepared a report on Operation Hitchhike which you may receive by writing 
to me. 

Kenneth Rainey 

It's not so much a question as an observation that comes out of this meet- 
ing and others like 1t that I have been tOi and that is what you might 
call the tyranny of the demonstration grant. Good Ideas, good applica- 
tions, suffer the same fate as bad ideas and bad applications. For a 
couple of years what happens is that we really don't have a mechanism in 
the federal grant and aid system for a sure continuity In things like this. 
The thought Is that somehow, by some miraculous mechanism, poor people in 
poor areas are going to pick up and bring 1n ideas that the federal gov* 
eminent has shown to work. And this Is not fair to them. This Is close 
to the way we have handled this through Congress. We penalize this con- 
tinuity In that there Is no great national publicity enduring another year 
of funding for something that seems to work* You get in there and you 
start a new demonstration project on top of an old one. I wonder if any- 
body has got any Ideas about how we can get around that? 
Wendy Rayner 

I would just like to make one consent. I agree with you. 1 am working 
on Operation Hitchhike. We have learned many things. So what? 
Jim Booth 

I would just like to respond* We are seeing rural development being Im- 
plemented. In Michigan we have $35,000. There 1s supposed to be a rural 
development effort, but that 1s so little rioney that we can't pick up 
either Hitchhike or some of the ru|*aj development things that are going 
Into that. So as a result It's the generation of new things that are start- 
ing which win recede and start that old momentum. If funding grows in 
the future under rural development, 1t w^ljfl move in a different direction 
than the pilot efforts that are already in. 
louls Levine 

Hay I ask this? If survival. If continuity requires survival, and bureau- 




crat$ come as near to knowing how to survive as anybody, then demonstra- 
tion projects better learn how to bring bureaucrats Into the game. If 
they play It on the side, they will be lost to starve. One-tfme demon- 
stration. 
John McCauley 

MeWe been thinking about one possible approach In connection with services* 
The way this cane about I should say Is that we have had quite a number of 
requests from states asking If the federal government might fund the second 
project or the third project of the state. We finally settled upon this 
position in the Interdepartmental task force. We would support only one 
project In each state with a large agricultural population, but then work 
with state officials to establish a state cofrmtttee that would have res- 
ponsibilities for deciding how a second or a third or a fourth project 
might get funded. I don't want to steal Ray Marshall's thunder. He may 
be talking about some of this tomorrow in his talk on state activity. But 
Texas is one of the states where this arrangement Is being made. A meet- 
ing U being scheduled there In February to talk about additional projects 
In Texas but without any firm understanding that the federal government 
is going to do all of this. It has to be a state responsibility. 
Leonard Sytsma 

No. Part of this I think kind of stems from an overstatement a while ago, 
but I am certainly not suggesting that you can do things without being 
innovative and trying some new things. I was only suggesting that if you 
sit arx)und and wait for some bolt of lightning to give you some great new 
things, cure-alls of problems, you don*t usually get anywhere. You don't 
get started and, therefore, you don't find the inncivatlve things you might 
do once you get out there and get to work. Sometimes I think the problem 
is these special projects or grants are supposed to solve all of the pro- 
blems in a two-year period and somebody looks and says, "well, gee, that 
wasn't so gre^t, you still got a problem." I am reminded of the corments 
that have been passed around in the last several years about MDTA. I am 
not defending it» There are some good things about it and some bad things. 
For several years I had the program shop in our agency responsible for 
MOTA and WIN and all of these kinds of things and the most frequent com- 
ment that is made about MDTA Is: "hell, we have had It for 10 years and 
it hasn't solved unerpployment," Now anybody who looks at that legislation 
and thinks that MOTA could solve the uneniployment problem of this nation 
is just kidding himself. And yet that is the criterion on which the damn 
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thing is being evaluated. We have got to be realistic* You are not going 
to go In there and solve all of the problems the day after tomorrow. It 
Is a little bit at a time, like eating the elephant. 
Wendy Rayner 

Are there any other questions? If not, thank you very much and we will 
dose. 
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SESSION IV 



IMPLEMENTATION OF RURAL 
MANPOWER DELIVERY PLANS 



RURAL MANPOWER SERVICES: 
INSTITUTIONAL BARRIERS AT THE STATE LEVEL 



A« Edward Hunter 
hUnntiiOta SjUU^ Plamtbig Agency 



I do not want to deviate totally from the assigned subject matter* 
but 1 do wish to warn you that for the last 60 days, I have been work- 
ing on the energy crisis 1n Minnesota. What you will receive from m 
this morning are some thoughts and perhaps some recommendations about 
how 1 feel state and local government can best address or readdress the 
irnportance of manpower programs, and more particularly, the need for 
better delivery of manpower services In rural areas. I would like to 
talk about the general issue of state and local government involvement. 
Including some new legislation In Minnesota, the 1973 Human Services 
Act enacted earlier this year; something I feel has the potential for 
Improving delivery of manpower services to rural areas. 

When I first accepted this challenge* I diligently set out to list 
what 1 thought would be the legal or institutional barriers to effective 
delivery of manpower services, I had a nice. long list. 8ut the more 
1 thought about what is preventing effective manpower service in rural 
areas, the more often 1 reached the same conclusion. The enemy here ^ 
us--state and local government. What I'd like to propose today Is the 
possibility that the single, most Important barrier, institutional or 
otherwise, is a lack of commitf!ient or even a lack of attention to man- 
power problems, more particularly rural manpower problems, by state and 
local governments. This includes not only the executive branch, but 
the legislative branch as well. 

Some of you here are far more qualified than I to speak about our 
national commitf!ient to full employment and manpower development. But 
it would seem to me, on the basis of a limited investigation, that we 
have no national commitment and that if we do, it's eroding quickly. 
I had the opportunity some years ago to meet Charles Schultz when he 
was with the Bureau of the Budget and I have had' the chance to talk to 
him several times since then. As a result of these conversations, I 
read the Brookings Institution's assessment of the national budget every 
year, and I recommend it to you. The Brookings document, which is pub- 
lished every year, analyzes the federal budget for that fiscal year. 
It portrays, quite well, what they anticipate the national commitment 





to rrianpcwer programs to be for t^e next five, six, or seven years. If 
we had time, I could share some of these data wfth you> but the situa- 
tion looks bleak to me. 

If we are to have a commltnient to manpower development and utnira* 
tlont It may have to come from state and local governments. Stimulating 
the attention of governors and legislators will require substantial 
effort on the part of someone. During the past three or four years, 
I have made it a point to talk about this issue to as many legislators 
as possible, and 1 would estlrnate that I have talked to 70-75 legisla- 
tors about the issue of a state's role In delivering tnanpower programs 
and services. The most coi\imon response i$, ''Well, yes, that*$ true. 
We probably should.'* But this matter Is really not on their agendas 
at all. I have not had the opportunity to determine If this situation 
Is true In other states, but I rather Imagine, with few exceptions, that 
it 1s» legislators or legislative committees, and probably even governors 
as well, are not asked to address the question of manpower development. 
They are not required to resolve Issues of full employment, or manpower 
retraining. They are not asked to enact this legislation, except very 
rarely. lt*s not on their agendas. 

The allocation of resources— the budget function— 1s a vital one 
In state and local governments. Vet, with the exception of vocational 
education and rehabilitation and one small program enacted In 1973, 
there have been no Minnesota state funds appropriated for manpower 
development and utilization—out of a state biennial budget of three 
billion dollars. If state and local governments are to be placed more 
and more 1n charge of the delivery of manpower programs, It will be no 
more than a minor, marginal change In program administration, with fed- 
eral appropriations providing the fiscal base, unless we can get this 
matter on the agenda of state legislators. Without a state ccimltment, 
I see no hope for a substantial Improvement In manpower development In 
rural areas. 

One should not hesitate to begin with matters which may seem small, 
but are nevertheless Important. Let me give you one example. We did 
take to the 1973 legislature a request for some monies for summer Jobs 
for youth. We managed to obtain limited legislative attention to that 
issue and a small appropriation, I consider that merely a start. We're 
considering requesting the Minnesota legislature, in 1975, to appropriate 
funds to augn)ent federal tnanpov^er program funds tc cover the increased 
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costs of state minlinuin wage boosts which will take place next year. 
Otherwise we will have to curtain program enrollments. Again, that's 
a small effort, but at present, it's a good deal more than we've had 
In the past. It at least requires some legislators and legislative 
committees to think about manpower, employment opportunities, and prep- 
aration for the world of work. At present, they aren^t thinking about 
that at all except perhaps as Individuals. As an Institution, It's 
again, not on the agenda. 

When we have time for discussion, I hope we can talk about this 
Issue and see whether this Is a phenomenon In other states as well. If 
it Is, I hope we can discuss what we can do about it. I really don't 
have a good answer. The major thesis Pm proposing is that an important 
institutional barrier to the delivery of manpower services in rural areas 
is that It not an U6a(t to those who make state decisions. There Is 
no commitment. 

I earlier Indicated I have been working on the energy issue for the 
Jast several months. I've tried as hard as I can to understand what 
this Issue is and what It's likely to be, If what is being predicted . 
is at all true, and I really haven't any evidence to dispute 1t, those 
who are concerned with full employment, with the problems of unemploy- 
ment, and with manpower development and training will, over the course 
of the next two to five years, face an unprecedented situation. We can 
expect In 1974 unemployment levels to rise significantly. I've been 
keeping track of the estimates, and it looks like 6 percent nationally 
will be the minimum; the estimates go as high as 8 percent. These are 
reasonable estimates made by reasonable observers of the economic scene. 

We can expect very serious unemployment levels In soire Industries 
and In some regions within states that will pose a real challenge to the 
manpower system. This will occur at about the same time that state ajid 
local governments assume the mantle for delivery of manpower services. 
On the basis of available evidence, state and local governments aren't, 
at present, prepared to do It; they have not made the basic commitment 
to this Issue. For an example, I did see, just before I left, an analy- 
sis of how revenue sharing monies had been spent thus far by state and 
local governments. Along the left-hand column of the table was a long 
list of functions. There must have been 25-28 functions Identified for 
which monies had been spent, flanpower, or anything like It, does not 
appear on the list. It's not as If there were small amounts of money 




allocated to this issue; according to that analysis^ it wasn^t even con- 
sidered for expenditure. 

Federal and state manpower policies, such as they are, are considered 
almost totally apart from other policy arenas. Most of you understand 
that those who are concerned with manpower policies are operating inde- 
pendent from those who are conctrned with economic development, rural 
development, state growth (a very new but very visible issue among $tat6 
y governments today), and human resources. Perhaps that's to be expected 
* since these are new efforts. In the case of state human resources devel- 
. policies, for example, it might be best that states work out the 

issues and relationships and then, at some later point, manpower issues 
are added. 

Minnesota enacted legislation in 1973 which is receiving a good deal 
of attention. It is an exainple of a major reform in a delivery system 
that came, not from a concern with improving the delivery system, but 
from a strong concern and interest in meeting a particular set of client 
needs. For the past three or four years, there has been a growing con- 
cern in Minnesota about the delivery of human services—public assist- 
ance, social services, services for the mentally ill, the mentally re- 
tarded, and correctional services. There was concern that those needs 
were not being met, particularly outside the metropolitan areas. 

Out of that strong, overriding concern came legislation intended 
to reform the delivery system. This Act is permissive legislation. It 
removes barriers to mutual cooperation among counties and state agencies 
in organizing an effective system for delivery of human services. And 
I think it is going to work* It's not overly directive, yet Us thrust 
is clear. 

The delivery of social services in nonmetropoHtan areas In Minnesota 
is chaotic. Some of the strongest support for this legislation, which 
is clearly Intended to benefit rural areas or at least nonmetropoHtan 
areas, came from metropolitan communities, from metropolitan constituen- 
cies, and from metropolitan legislators--not because they were concerned 
about reforming the delivery system in nonmetropolitan areas in Minnesota. 
They were concerned about the need for Improved *;ocial services. 

I'll make the analogy that if we are concerned about the need for 
manpower services, those Improvements have to come from a general aware-, 
ness of the need; a general commitment to provide assistance to the un- 
employed and the underemployed; not from a concern about reform In the 
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delivery systen. If we could get a connltinent to the need and the allo- 
cation of resources, the delivery system reform win follow. Th^s one 
small piece of legislation is clearly indicative of that approach, at 
least in one state, \ have one copy of the guidelines for that legisla- 
tion for those of you who are Interested, 

At this t1n« It's not Intended that manpower services be Included, 
but 1n talking to those who are administering the program, I've found It 
Is their intent to learn to walk with this a bit so that later they can 
learn to run with It and Include sotne of the other services they recog- 
nize need to be Involved, They really don't feel they understand enough 
about Integrating human services at the local level to try to accomplish 
an integration of all human resource programs at once. 

let me talk about another matter which is of concern to many states; 
the layering of governments within a state for planning, coordination, 
and development. Most states are In some way or another establishing 
area organizations for coordination and planning. This can be an asset. 
At the same time, It has the potential for being a barrier, a very for- 
mal, institutional barrier, to the delivery of manpower programs. 

In Minnesota we have legislation which establishes a regional devel- 
opment commission In each of the regions in Minnesota These regional 
development commissions are In charge of planning, program coordination 
and area development within that region. Including manpower. At the same 
time, we have established area manpower planning boards. At present, 
these two systems are parallel but separate. The question, of course, 
1s what Is the future relationship betwe^- these two. I can't answer 
that. All I can say is that the approach Minnesota has taken Is to let 
those relationships work themselves out. We have. In effect, said to 
the regional development commissioners and to the area manpower planning 
boards--you work out the relationships you want to achieve in your region. 
The governor, under the legislation, has the authority to mandate a link- 
age between the two. He can require that area manpower planning boards 
become subsidiaries of the regional development commissions. That overly 
directive approach could be disastrous. We actually know very little 
about regional planning and coordination. Why are we to assume they 
are capable of doing it all at once? They can't. 

let me talk abort one of the matters which Is perhaps extraneous 
to all this, but one which Is intriguing to me. Some of you may be 
aware that there are, in a number of areas, experiments underway to 




explore the «pp1icat1on of communication technology to the delivery of 
public services. In Connecticut there Is an operation called the New 
Rural Society Involving Fairfield University and the Goldmark Cownunlca- 
tlons Corporation, There are similar efforts elsewhere to assess whether 
microwave technology, other forms of two-way communication, and cable 
television, can b6 utilized to make the delivery of essential public 
services (ctearly Including labor market services) much more effective, 
particularly In rural areas. This does have the potential for Improved 
labor market operations. We have regions In Minnesota which are bigger 
than the whole state of Connecticut, That^s true In many states repre- 
sented here today. The delivery of services, manpower services Included, 
Is hindered by the physical problem of distance* These communications 
efforts, which are very rudimentary at the present, have a great deal 
to offer. Yet I haven't seen, and this may be. a lack of knowledge on 
my part, any efforts to specifically tie those new techniques to the 
operations of the labor market. The operations of the labor market lend 
themselves very well to experimentation with this approach. If we could 
expand the definition of "institutional barriers" to include physical 
distance that must be overcome In nonmetropolltan and rural areas, this 
Issue might warrant your attention. 
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DECENTRALIZATION AND REVENUE SHARING: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR RURAL MANPOWER DELIVERY SYSTEMS 

Robert Hunter 
Introducti on 

The signers of the Constitution my have sowed the seeds for cen- 
tralization when they put their names to that docuinent creating a fed- 
eral government. It is also clear that the legislation creating the 
annual personal income tax In 1913 sped the process along. But the great- 
est Impetus for centralization must have come as a consequence of the 
Increased social ond economic Interdependence we discovered during the 
1930s when, as Tennessee Williams so aptly put 1t» "The American people 
were having their fingers forceably pressed Into the fiery brail of a 
dissolving economy/'^ 

If the social disorganization of the Great Depression were not 
enough to set centralized planning and programming In place, the require- 
ments of the mobilization against conwn enemies In World War II were. 
Washington, D.C. was, relatively speaking, a sleepy little southern town 
when Franklin Roosevelt arrived there In 1933* On the eve of World War lU 
the entire Department of State was manned by fewer persons than are 
currently on the staff of the U.S. Embassy In London. We are aware 
of the magnitude of change, but we sometimes forget how short a time 
it has taken. 

We must also remember that the growth of the federal role in social 
and economic affairs proceeded against the main current of American 
Ideology, which champions state and local prerogatives. The collapse 
of the state dole in depression times, the recognition of problems 
which states could not handle, and the recognition of social and eco- 
nomic inequities all contributed to a logic for federal ?»xpans1on which 
rested on necessity and on efficiency. In each expansion, that logic 
was pitted against state and local prerogatives. 

That direction has now changed* Major social changes, connected 
with the passage of several civil rights acts and the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, which enfranchised large numbers of minorities and 
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protected their rights In law, thus overcoming major concerns for the 
fair distribution of federal resources, have made possible a return Of 
various kinds of administrative authority to the states and conmunities. 
In order to place the transitional effort in context, v/e have to under- 
stand the history of regional izatlon and decentralization. 

Decentralization to Federal Regions 

A Brief Histor y 

Federal regional offices have been with us for a long time. They 
have been necessary for the administration of central iaed programs. 
Frequently they were the first stop where one obtained infonnation before 
going on to Washington, D.C., where real decisions were made. I have 
been told that Just as county courthouses are located roughly a day's 
horse and buggy ride apart, federal regional offices are located, In 
accordance with more modern means of communication, roughly a day's 
train ride apart. As a matter of fact, during the latter part of the 
Johnson administration, It was suggested that It was unnecessary to have 
the Denver Regional Office, since the Denver region could be served by 
Kansas City, only an hour's jet ride from Denver and only a day from 
Helena or Bismarck by propeller-driven aircraft. 

Through the 1950s and 1960s, the major function of the ten (some- 
times eight) federal regional offices was to. Initiate and provide 
administrative support for the proliferation of categorical grant-in-aid 
programs. To provide perspective on the volume of their administrative 
work, one may refer to the CcUatogue, oi F^deAoI M^Utanc^ PAog^am, 
Second Edition, June 1967, in which Sargent Shriver writes, "The book 
now contains all domestic assistance programs of the federal government." 
That edition listed 459 separate program descriptions, indexed by 35 
diverse areas of human individual and environmental needs* 

Many of us will recall that, even with the CatcUogue fzdnAal 
A^^i^tance, PAogKor^ and with major thrusts from multi -county rural com- 
munity action prograr,)s, rural areas came up on the short end of the 
grantsmanship game. Little was done by federal regional offices, even 
in regions with predominantly rural populations, to stimulate interest 
and particularly to coordinate different grant-in-aid programs to facili- 
tate effective rural development. It is probable that rural county 
commissioners were difficult to stimulate. Rural deprivation was caused 
by a combination of a lack of knowledge and information and an absence 
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of experience and expertise In grant wrltlhgi but, this situation was, 
at least in part, a consequence of natural Independence, conservatism 
related to fear of external Influences and resistance to change by 
rural leaders. 

Creation of the Federal Regional Councils 

In June, 1969, senior regional agency heads and directors were 
instructed by President Nixon to convene periodically for the purpose 
of providing coordination of the federal grant-in-aid programs. There 
was discussion at the time about the President's desire to develop polit- 
ically responsive programs at the regional level by creating ten regional 
groups analogous to his cabinet at the national UveK It was suggested 
that every group be headed by a direct representative of the President, 
probably from the Office of Management and the Budget, and that coordi- 
nation of grant-in-aid programs (in order to Increase efficiency by 
preventing duplication of program resources caused by overlapping agency 
functions) be achieved by flat. There was talk of uniform grant appli- 
cation forms which would permit Joint funding by multiple agencies and 
in turn provide comprehensive approaches, despite the specificity or 
narrowness of regulations governing Individual categorical programs. 

On February 8, 1972, President Nixon formalized the Federal Regional 
Council with Eixecutive Order 11647. In the Order, the Domestic Council 
was given responsibility for the determination of major national goals 
and priorities which would guide the Federal Regional Council. The 
Office of Management and the Budget was given the responsibility for 
creating coordinating mechanisms. An Undersecretary's group for regional 
cooperation was established in Washington, D.C.; the Associate Director 
of 0MB was named its chairman. The Undersecretary's group would resolve 
conflicts that could not be resolved at the regional level". Under the 
Executive Order, the regular membership of the council Included repre* 
sentatives from the Departments of Labor, Health, Education and Welfare, 
Transportation, Housing and Urban Development and Justice (Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration) as well as from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and the Environmental Protection Agency. Executive Order 
11731 of July 23, 1973 amended the previous order by adding representa- 
tives from the Departments of Agriculture and Interior to the regular 
membership and expanding the Federal Regional Council's function beyond 
the coordination of categorical program grants to include coordination 
of direct federal program assistance to state and local governments. 




The Deputy director of 0MB replaced the Associate Director as Chairman 
of the Undersecretary's group. 

The current functions of the Federal Regional Council, as specified 
in Executive Order 11731 i Include: 

(1) Development of better ways to deliver the benefits of federal 
programs over the short term; 

(2) Development of Integrated program and funding plans with 
governors and local chief executives*, 

(3) Encouragement of Joint and complementary federal grant applica- 
tions by local and state governments; 

(4) Expeditious resolution of conflicts and problems which may 
arise between federal agencies; 

(5) Evaluation of programs In which two or more member agencies 
participate; 

(6) Development of more effective ways of allocating federal resources 
to meet the long-range needs of states and local communities; 

(7) Supervision of regional interagency program coordination 
mechanisms; 

(8) Development of administrative procedures to improve day-to-day 
cooperation on an Interagency and intergovernmental basis. 

V^ith all the brass--the Domestic Council, the Deputy Director of 
0MB, the Undersecretaries of the cabinet agencies and the senior leader- 
ship of the regional counterpart agencies—one would have expected great 
things to happen. However, up to this time, and putting it charitably, 
the progress of the Federal Regional Councils In achieving coordination 
of anything or anyone has been disappointing. 

The Failure of Regional Coordination 

In this transitional period of decentralization there have been and 
will continue to be major barriers preventing the intended function of 
the Federal Regional Councils. The first barrier has been the continu- 
ing administrative reorganizallun, which has proceeded by executive 
order and without acceptance or support from Congress, The uncertainty 
associated with the reorganization at the executive level has resulted 
in amhiguity and uncertainty at the regional level; the predictability 
necessary for the bureaucracy to function is absent* 

Another structural barrier has been the highly asyrrmetrical pattern 
of decentralization. Some members of the council, for instance the 
Regional Manpower Administrator, early recei ved^authority over funding 
decisions in their program areas. However, the Regional Director of 
H£y is just now receiving such authority for the Office of Education. 
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with respect to manpower programs* of which OE's programs are critically 
Important constituent parts » many decisions can be made only In 
Washington, O.C. Secretary Weinberger Is the third secretary who has 
placed major emphasis on decentralizing the Office of Education and It 
looks as If he may be achieving his goals. While OE has been an extreme 
exaiDp1e» the transfer of authority consonant with responsibility to 
Regional Directors has been consistently resisted by virtually all fed- 
eral national offices In varying degrees. The consequence has been an 
inability to have face*to-face negotiations among members of the Federal 
Regional Council in the regional office. 

A third structural problem has been one of the staff-line relation- 
ships within the Individual agencies* "There Is no full-time trained 
expert technical staff which can serve the Federal Regional Council as 
its single master. In Washington, D.C», planning and technical person- 
nel, free from line responsibility for program administration, can dedi- 
cate their full energy to research, analysis, and good thinking. At the 
regional level, persons who serve as staff to the various Regional 
Directors frequently have. In addition to their staff duties, direct 
line responsibility for the administration and development of categori- 
cal prog -ams in the states. It Is from this pool of personnel, v/ith 
both kinds of responsibility, that the Federal Regional Council must 
draw its technical expertise and, given the choice between loyalty to 
the principles set forth by the President for coordination, or loyalty 
to the individual agencies' categorical programs, personnel choose the 
latter. To the present, no dedicated cadre has developed to do the 
staff work necessary for meeting the Federal Regional Council's func- 
tional requirements. 

The structural and bureaucratic barriers to regional coordination 
are matched by a political barrier. The regional office has no elec- 
toral constituency. Its constituency Is bureaucrats. Isolated, uncoor- 
dinated federal programs have their constituencies In counterpart state 
and local programs which are equally uncoordinated. This situation 
detracts from coordination because the medium of exchange Is money, 
not votes* While state and local pollticos can make their wishes felt, 
it Is In a round-about way and on ad hoc Issues. The availability of 
federal monies gives an independent base of power to state and local 
bureaucracies. 

Economic and psychological barriers are very closely related to 
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the structural ones. When the original coordinating group was rreated 
In 1969, It was automatically assuined this group would be given discre- 
tionary funds over and above the funds In the Individual members* agency 
budgets. The rationale for discretionary funds In a comprehensive ^nd 
coordinated approach was that'"9lue money" would always be required to 
fill gaps between or among the categories of services narrowly speci- 
fied by Congress. Even If all categories needed for a comprehensive 
services program could be covered^ funds were necessary for at least 
short periods of time as start-up money, while the coordinators brought 
different funding cycles Into a conron time frame. However, Instead of 
fund increases for the Federal Regional Councils, each of the agencies 
sustained major budget cuts. For several of the agencies such as OEO 
and HUD, the reductions were drastic. Thus, Instead of a cooperative 
endeavor, each meeting of the Council became a competitive battle to 
use the comnand for coordination as an instrument to force agencies with 
their own categorical programs to fund the programs of agencies who had 
had budget reductions. The results were predictable. Members began 
to hold each other in utter contempt, at least with respect to their 
federal Regional Council roles. Agencies with long-standing program 
commitments to states and cities spent their energy helping local offi- 
cials salvage existing programs and little time and energy was left to 
think about Innovative joint funding or other coordinating efforts. 

All these barriers taken together make coordinated political respon- 
siveness impossible and have had profound effects on the morale of 
regional office staff. When ambiguity is high, bureaucrats rely on 
traditional patterns of behavior which are conservative and directed 
primarily toward institutional self-maintenance. Open and free dis- 
cussion necessary for coordination is reduced to a minimum. For the 
professional stcff at the regional office, visits to state and local 
officials, instead of being rewarding, are now fraught with frustration 
and skepticism. Personal rewards based on satisfaction drawn from rela- 
tionships with the recipients of grant funds become negative. All 1r. 
all, regional office personnel reflect the consequences of working In 
a no reward, punishment centered bureaucracy. Such an atmosphere does 
not lead to the creativity or Innovation needed to fulfill the Intent 
of the executive order. 

Decentralization to the States 

Fortunately, there is far more to the concept of decentralization 
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than placing nev^authorlty tn the ten federal regfonal offices. The 
real thrust of decentralization ls based on the concept of DEVOLUTION: 
a passing down through successive stages, and (devolve) delegation of 
authority or duty to a substitute. The term comes from the Latin, 
rfcvoivcAe, "to roll down," When It Is used by government planners » the 
term "devolve" means to koU auMmity and Az4po^i6<bU<Xij dmi to tht 
6tat^ Uvtt, not to the regional office. Depending on the capacity In 
the state or local government and the national political realities i the 
stages Include SUB-FEDERAL CENTRALIZATION, SPECIAL REVENUE SHARING^ AND 
GENERAL REVENUE SHARING. Given different kinds of categorical program- 
ming, we may anticipate that the passing down will be neither symnetri- 
cal nor unilinear. 

These words appear frequently In agency forward-planning documents, 
but so far as I can gather, their presence reflects their earlier appear- 
ance In the vocabulary of planning staff in what Is now the Office of 
Management and the Budget. Since 0MB figures Importantly In the Execu- 
tive Order cited above, as well as In the decentralization process, a 
slight diversion is in order to discuss Its significance. 

Bureau of the Budget 

By the end of World War II, an executive agency emerged as a force 
for rationality and efficiency In administration— the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Bureau, which has since become the Office of Management 
and the Budget, has for many years been an Invisible, and of late visi- 
ble, government organization with unique capacities to initiate policy 
on its own, free from ties to any particular administration. In fact, 
one may observe that there are two divisions of the 0MB: one division 
is located in the White House and 1s visible; the other is located 
(symbolically at least) in the Brookings Institute. When a political 
administration changes, the group at the Institute moves over to the 
l^'hite liouse, and the White Mouse group troops over to the Institute. 
But with only slight changes In language, policies which have evolved 
over the past 25 years do not change. The rationality of OMB's plans 
and goals are seldom swayed in the long-run by short-term political 
considerations. I report this because there are those who are firmly 
persuaded that general and special revenue sharing, as well as the new 
requirements for the rational planning and accoiincabil ity for federal 
funds, are simply political acts of the current administration. Such 
persons believe, or at least hope, that "this too shall pass." 




Accountability, increased demands for efficiency and revenue sharing 
will not disappear. They will remain because they are not tied to a 
political adntinlstratlon any more than Is the Office of Management and 
the Budget. 

An tdea Whose Time Has Come 

To the amazement of somet revenue shai^lng and the decentralization 
it Implies Is an idea nearly as old as our repiibllc. Thomas Jefferson 
referred to It In his Inaugural address In 1805. Its actual Implemen- 
tation Is nearly as old. The Surplus Disf i^utlon Act of 1836 provided 
general revenue sharing dollars to the states amounting to some 28 
million the following year.^ 

As an Index of the Increasing contemporary Interest In revenue 
sharing, I checked the Reac/eA'i Gvuidt to PzaIocUcaU to determine the 
frequency with which articles on tax or revenue sharing have appeared 
during the past ten years. Between 1963 and 1965 only one article was 
listed* During the next three years, there were five. Between 1968 
and 1970, the number was 12, and from 1970 to 1972* 64 articles appeared. 

Richard Nixon used revenue sharing as an Issue during the 1968 
presidential campaign. But lest one conclude that this administration 
pioneered the Idea, It should be remembered that the 1964 Democratic 
Platform Included a plank calling Implicitly for a form of revenue 
sharing. 

In the early 1960s the idea of revenue sharing received consider- 
able push from Walter Heller (both while he was Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Minnesota, and later when he was Chair- 
man of the President's Council of Economic Advisors under the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations) as well as from Joseph Pechman, Director 
of Economic Studies at the Brookings Institution.^ 

By 1967, studies of the budgetary processes, accountability, plan- 
ning capability and authority of a sample of states and municipalities 
were beira made by staff of the Office of Managcrnent and the Budget, 
findings su^jgested there was an incredible lack of symmetry in the 
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power and authority of governors and mayors to exercise control over 
the planning and budgeting processes In tfi?1r various jurisdictions; 
a situation whkhi In my judgment, continues today, I asked one of 
the Of^B staff, who had been studying the State of Colorado In 1968, If 
the study had been comnlssloned by the Johnson administration. He re- 
ported that 0M8 had a clear recognition that devolution was going to 
take place and that this study and many others had been initiated by 
the Office of Management and the Budget Itself. The point I wish to 
make is that there are certain logical imperatives which appear 1n com- 
plex systems such as government, and that sooner or later. Irrespective 
of political considerations, the Imperatives win out: "Greater than the 
tread of mighty armies is an idea whose time has come,"'' The idea Is 
not simply revenue sharing, but the entire constellation of measures 
bearing on planning for efficiency and effectiveness In government. 
The idea, in short, is the Office of Managenent and the Budget. 

R ethinking the Federal Role 

In the spring of 1973, a 30-page memorandum appeared in one federal 
agency, which describes the rethinking that has heen going on for sev- 
eral years regarding human service programs. These ideas, summarized 
below, now are reflected in planning guidance documents which govern 
the five-year forward pl-'nning of several federal agencies. 

Summary 

In general, human development programs have not held up well under 
critical evaluation because: (1) program objectives are given vague or 
shifting definitions, (2) program objectives cannot be achieved because 
they are directed to problems on which the program has a limited impact, 
(3) program objectives may not be assessed well by the available measures, 
and (4} responsibility for the management of programs has bepn diffuse. 

Federal Objectives 

The federal government ought to attempt only those objectives in 
human services which can be judged appropriate and practicable on three 
grounds: 

(1) Equity , The federal government has responsibilities to protect 
groups suffering discrfmfnatfon, poverty, or other forms of 
deprivation. 
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(2) ExternalUjes . There are some services whkh ft Is more efft- 
c1ent for We federal Qovernment to perform than for the states 
to perform, Soit^e probleiDS are beyond the Interest or scope of 
state government, 

(3) Practicability . The federal governfrient shculd not attempt 
objectives, no matter how laudable, which experience has shov^.^ 
It cannot achieve. Large-scale policy shl^s, enforcement of 
federal leqal guarantees and strengthening of state and local 
responsibilities h^-y be the most effective federal role. 

Federal Means 

If a program serves a legitimate and practicable end, the next ques- 
tion Is how best to organize It. The basic choices concern: 

(1) The form of service . The federal government can provide service 
directly to those v<ho need It, provide cask with which to buy 
the service, or provide vouchers or insurance. 

(2) The form of organization . The federal government can administer 
the program directly or can transfer the resources to an Inter- 
mediary level su':h a? the states and localities. 

Options for Reform 

The above choices generate four main options for the reform of human 
services* 

(1) Increased federal presence ^ Greater federal Intervention can 
take the fows of direct provision of services, additional cate- 
gorical programs, and elimination of state flexibility in pro- 
gram content* The advantage of this option is that It provides 
a concrete, uniform response to a problem. In the social ser- 
vices, ft is difficult to Justify this approach because of the 
belief that services are tailored to individual needs and the 
Inefficiency created by the complexity of the added service 
programs. 

(2) Status QUO with improvements . Most agency proposals for reform 
call for maintaining the current program structure, but with im- 
proving the management of programs by specifying where flexi- 
bility Is allowed the states, monitoring to assure good manage- 
ment, and by improving the measures of program outcomes. The 
main disadvantage of this approach Is that It does not address 
the basic question of the efficiency of the structure. 

(3) Different form of service— "cashing out ," Under this option, 
the federal government moves toward providing fewer Internal 
services and more cash assistance. Individuals are free to buy 
their own service from public and private vendors. The advantage 
of the option is that It maximizes the freedom of choice of the 
individual and utilizes the market mechanism. The major dis- 
advantages of the option are that elimination of the rationing 
effect of limited service programs may greatly increase the cost 
to the government^ and that complex redefinitions of eligibility 
and benefits will be needed. 

(4) Different form of or<^an1zat1on; subfedfral centralization and 
capacity building . Under this option, the federal government 
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Increasingly delegates responsibility for social programs to 
the states or local governments. Resources of several kinds 
are provided to these units, but they are Increasingly respon- 
sible for manageinent of the programs. Only those Interests 
which can be defined as federal concerns are protected by regu- 
lation of state activities, A change in organization under 
this option is not decentralization* but a centralization of 
programs under state and local governments, Federal controls 
remain to protect legitimate federal Interests. An adfuinistra- 
tive burden is removed from the federal level. 

This option requires an effort to help states and localities improve 
their capacity to plan and manage social services. Capacity building is 
the aspect of social policy which remains most completely un'ler federal 
controU The federal governirent concerns itself less with the direct 
provision of services* and more with the development of Institutions to 
provide the services through state and local governments. 

The advantages of the option are that the state and local institu- 
tions are strengthened through attention to capacity building, federal 
Involvement in the details of service provision is decreased, federal 
protection of specified national Interests is enhanced and responsive- 
ness of programs to individual needs is improved. The major disadvantage 
of this option is that It requires an orchestrated set of changes at the 
federal, state, and local levels. 

Application to Manpower 

Developments at the Federal Level 

The reorganization of the Manpower Administration during the past 
four years provides us with a concrete example of the choices that have 
been made in accordance with the foregoing principles. First and fore- 
most, Regional Manpower Administrators were given new authority and 
responsibility. Then Regional Directors for the Department of labor 
were established dnd took their places on the Federal Regional Councils, 
although, for reasons already stated, little coordination was achieved 
by the councils. 

During the same period, the Administration prepared legislation 
decategorizing the many special manpower programs. The legislation has 
been a long time 1n coming but its passage was perceived as inevitable. 
As a transitional step toward the multi-jurlsdictional planning speci- 
fied in the pending legislation, the Comprehensive Ma^.^/wWer Program, a 
prototype of subfederal centralization, was piloted during spring of 
FY ♦ya. 8y fall of FY V4, Assistant Regional Directors for Manpower 
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and the Rejlonal Directors of HEW were ordered to expand the program 
from the original nine pilot projects and certification authority was 
placed at the regional level. This expansion offered mayors and gov- 
ernors the opportunity to build their planning and l/nplementatlon capa- 
bility with federal support and is the last step in the transition to 
manpower revenue sharing. (Editor^ Note: The Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act was signed by President Nixon on December 28, 1973, 
thereby bringing the transition to an end with full manpower revenue 
sharing,) 

Changes at the- State and Co/nmunity levels 

The ultimate success of decentralization, decategorizatior: and reve- 
nue sharing will require changes at the state and coutfnunity levels. The 
history of local program administration over the last ten years gives 
me grave doubts that prograins will be well run without federal interven- 
tion. It is, therefore, appropriate to ask what policy-makers believe 
will happen at the conimunity level to avoid the pitfalls of the past. 
So far as we can gather, their hopes for increased efficiency and account- 
ability are based on a faith in the democratic process. Policy-makers 
appear to be persuaded that the electorate will recognize that local 
administrators will have the authority to allocate resources in accord- 
ance with mandates from local elected officials, and that with this 
recognition will come the understanding that, for the first time since 
the 1930s, their votes will elect officials who can be responsive, It 
is anticipated there will be increased demands for participation in the 
allocation process. The requirement for timely publication of budgets 
for the intended use of funds and open public hearings should assure* 
with government monitoring for equity, fair allocation of resources In 
accordance with coFtii^unlty needs. 

One change which I would expect to channel this participation is 
the development of new kinds of joint agency-citizen-client advisory 
boards wliich can act as buffers between a concerned public composed of 
diverse interest groups each seeking their piece of the action and the 
elected political officials who will feel the heat. I would oxpect 
these boards to demand technical staff capable of undertaking research-- 
social needs surveys, program rr^onUoring, program analysis and evalua- 
tion—which will provide inforniatlon, never available before at the 
national or regional levels, upon which intelligent decision-making 
can be based. To me, capacity building means the invest/r^nt of 
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federal funds to create precisely this technical capability for any 
political Jurisdiction receiving revenue sharing monies. If the typi- 
cal CAMPS Committees » Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committees, local 
Employment Security Advisory Committees, end ancillary manpower planning 
boards are examples of our current capacity for planning In the manpower 
field, it Is clear that persons with new kinds of skills must appear. 
Professional planners must be employed and new kinds of research must 
be undertaken In order to justify the kinds of decisions currently being 
made for the allocation of manpower funds. The money now spent for plan- 
ning by the federal governftient Is inadequate to supply the research data 
and personnel that will be required In the Immediate future, and recom- 
mendattcns without such a base of technical information will lead to 
purely political choices for allocation and no protection for harassed 
elected officials. 

There is an additional critical problem. In order for manpower 
programs to be properly designed, resources from human services categori- 
cal programs, particularly those administered by HEW, must be coupled 
with manpower revenue sharing funds. In the absence of HEW revenue 
sharing, the task of coordination will be incredibly difficult. During 
the transitional period, this will be a major problem for a demoralized 
and disorganized federal regional office. 

The Prospects for Rural America 

The prospect that rural America will benefit favorably from decen- 
tralization and decategorization is, at least in the short run, pessi- 
mistic. Given the higher cost of services In rural areas, guaranteeing 
"equity" of manpower services for rural residents will be difficult. 
The proposed formula for allocation of revenue sharing funds leaves 
most rural areas under the allocation authority of "remainder of state," 
in the hands of the governor and state legislature, and the urban- 
suburban-rural balance in most state legislatures probably will not 
assure equitable distribution of funds for manpower services to rural 
areas. Perhaps if there were strings attached to federal funds requir- 
ing that they be distributed within the state according to the same for- 
mula used to determine the state allocation, some '^equity" could be 
maintained. 

Even if larger amounts of funds were made available, however, the 
organization of governmental units in rural areas would not be expected 
to lead to efficient programming. Efficiency based on economies of 




scale has dictated the formula that requires a minimum population of 
100,000 in order for a political jurisdiction to receive manpower funds. 
What Is required of rural areas is the abandonment of anachronistic 
organization along county lines * and the adoption either of council of 
government type muUi-jurlsdictional units or of consolidation. Old 
rivalries, conservatism, and independence In rural areas militate 
against such solutions. Manpower revenue sharing probably doesn't pro- 
vide sufficient monies to bring about reorganization, but it may be that 
with subfederal centralization of the rest of the funds for human service . 
programs, there will be sufficient incentive. 

Finally, the existing expertise at the national and regional levels 
of the Department of Labor does not appear to offer a solution to the 
problems of equity in rural America* There are few persons remaining 
in the federal government today, particularly in the Manpower Administra- 
tion, who have a comprehensive understanding of and technical expertise 
related to improving manpower service delivery in rural areas. On the 
other hand, rural areas in most states will be the only direct administra- 
tive concern for the governors and we can expect them to seek technical 
assistance for solutions to the rural manpower problems they will encoun- 
ter. We can hope that, relieved of the enormous burden of program 
administration that has occupied their national and regional offices 
increasingly over the past 20 years, the Department of Labor and the 
Manpower Administration will develop an interest in research relating 
to rural manpower policy formulation which will enable them to respond 
to the technical assistance needs of the governor. 

But it is not sufficient for us just to hope for changes which 
would achieve equity of rural manpower services; we must continue our 
advocacy of rural manpower interests. We should support the development 
of guidelines which assure a "fair'* distribution of funds to rural areas- 
more funds than population figures alone would assure. We need to encour- 
age the Department of Labor to support research which generates better 
labor market information, particularly in the arena of underemployment, 
outside metropolitan areas. We should encourage the Department of Labor 
to develop a cadre of specialists who understand and can provide sound 
technical assistance to governors regarding manpower programs in rural 
areas of their states* Finally, we should encourage county commissioners 
to consolidate or otherwise reorganize current political jurisdictions* 
These are all necessary steps If we are to achieve the Rural Manpower 
Service's goal of equity of manpower services in rural America. 
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OBTAINING STATE SUPPORT FOR RURAL MANPOWER 



Ray Marshall 



That language that Bob Hunter was using reminds ine of an article 
1 saw In the paper not too long ago that among other problems we*ve got 
In the country^ there's a shortage of surplus property, 

I have Serious reservations about discussing "gaining state support 
for rural manpower." My Invitation to discuss this topic grew out of a 
discussion that I had with John McCayley about some things we've tried 
to do In Texas. My first reservation is that I have learned that 1t*s 
better not to tell all you know about things In Texas. And secondly, 
you're always on shaky ground If you try to explain what really happened 
and how things really took place. 1 also have reservations because this 
topic deals with the political process and I am not a political expert 
by any means. I come to this topic mainly as a researcher and therefore 
it would be better to entitle n\y remarks how a research group attempts 
to gain support for rural manpower problems, rather than how any other 
particular group would do 1t. I come also as a researcher who is inter- 
ested In rural problems, primarily because of the conditions of people 
who are in rural poverty in the United States and not because of struc- 
tures . involved or political processes involved, but with an effort to 
try to answer the question, what can we do to try to alleviate the con- 
ditions of the people in rural America in general, and the people In 
the rural South in particular* ! think if we could somehow constantly 
portray the conditions of rural people, especially in the South, to 
television audiences all over the country like we did with the V1et Nam 
war, we could get a lot more attention to the problem because the con- 
ditions are really unbelievable to most people who live in urban areas* 

So with that in mind, let me tell you something aoout what we*ve 
attempted ,4 ao in our research work. I will first state the assump- 
tions on which we have proceeded. I expect about half of these assump- 
tions are wrong, but I don't know which half so we can talk about that 
during the discussion and answer period. We assumed, first of all, 
that It was going to be important to gain support for rural manpower 
at the state level because there is going to be a fair amount of action 
at the state level whether we like It or not* I profess to be one of 
those who traditionally has had an anti-state bias. I've always believed 




In Vf\e old saying that the problems were at the local leveU the money 
was In Washington, and the apathy was In the states, I thought one would 
really have to deal with alrmst Insurmountable odds in trying to work 
with state governrnents. I've changed n\y view about working with some 
states i particularly In some of the southern states where I got niy orig- 
inal bias, I've been encouraged by developments In a number of southern 
states, We have at least seven or eight southern governors I wouldn't 
trade for any governor outside the South, So It's Important to try to 
work wUh them whether we like It or not because for at least a little 
whlle^ more responsibility will be shifted to the state. 

Our second assumption was that it's Important not to look at manpower 
in Isolation from related problems. It Is true that one cannot get much 
enthusiasm among policy-makers and politicians for manpower alone; We 
have found it much easier to get enthusiasm by relating manpower to voca? 
tlonal education, economic development, health, the energy crisis, and a 
whole range of other issues high on policy-makers' agenda. Manpower by 
Itself might not get too much support, but manpower programs provide one 
way to get leverage on problems that are important to people. 

We also assumed that effective researchers must have long-run involve- 
ment with policy-makers and practitioners in the political process, JuSt 
showing up one day doesn't have much influence with these groups*. We*vp 
attempted over a long period of time to be responsive to requests for what- 
ever help we can give to governors and members of the legislature and other 
state officials. We also have worked with the National Governors* Confer- 
ences, the Southern Governors' Conference, or anybody in a policy-making 
position who requests our help. In other words, we felt that If policy- 
makers knew something about us, we were likely to be much more effective 
than If we were unknown. 

In trying to Influence policy, we also assume that there Is no one 
source of power in any state. That is to say, one doesn^t work Just with 
the governor or the legislature or with any particular private group. In 
Texas we probably have an unusual situation in that the Lieutenant Governor 
and the Speaker of the House have had considerable power relative to the 
Governor. There are also key individuals In the legislature who have a 
tremendous Influence. Because of these pluralistic influences. If you en- 
counter obstacles when trying to get something done In one area, you pull 
out and try to influence another group. 



Texas also has private power sources that are extreinely Important 
and can move political and governmental entitles. An important problem 
with respect to rural Issues 1n Texas, as In the nation, Is that there 
are no effective organizations working In rural areas other than the Farm 
Bureau, and the Far/if) Bureau has a fairly. narrow Interest, Itt therefore, 
Is Important to try to stimulate growth and development of organizations 
to speak for a broader clientele, 

The fourth assumption we make Is that researchers have a role to play 
In the policy formulation process* We ought to bring objectivity, analy- 
tical techniques, and, above all, integrity and honesty to policy formu- 
lation process. We need to tell policy-makers what we think, even when 
we know that they are going to disagree with us and we're going to get a 
lot of criticism for what we*ve said. But If we've carefully considered 
a problem and come to a conclusion, we have an obligation to present It 
the way we see It. 

The policy- research relationship clearly Is not a one-way street; It 
' Is a quid pro quo. The researcher gets a lot out of this process, parti- 
cularly knowledge. One gets a much better understanding of how the system 
works. One also learns about priorities, things worth thinking about, 
problems, and what works and why. I also think it Important for research- 
ers to recognize their limitations 1n the policy process. We shouldn't be 
too naive about our ability to get things done, we're not likely to have 
as much impact as we think we have or would like to have. We also need to 
recognize that decisions are going to be made on bases other than the re- 
search we present to the policy-maker, especially if we are doing fairly 
specialized research. But you can at least have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that policy-makers know what we have found out, even if they give our 
findings little weight in their decisions. 

One real problem that researchers have in trying to Influence policy 
Is that so-called experts rarely agree among themselves, so politicians 
and administrators frequently say: "Well, look, two or three other fellows 
were in here talking to me about thati and they said just the opposite." 
If research is to be helpful to policy, a process has to be developed to 
help policy-makers arbitrate differences between inputs. This kind of con- 
flict Is all the more reason for researchers and policy-makers to have 
long-term invol vernent. 

Finally, I assume that Involvement 1n political problems Is a logical 
extension of teaching and research, making it both legitimate and desirable 
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for academics to be Involved in poHcy research* One problem with aca- 
demics Is that weWe created false d1chotOfn1es between the world and what ■ 
we're teaching. We'll say that's all right In theory but not in practice/ 
but that's nonsense. Propositions are alV right In theory and in prac* 
ticei or something is wrong with the theory. 

I also assuine It Important to get Involved in the legislative pro- 
cess, because legislative Involvement is an tdiportant part of the educa- 
tional process. Even If you get the governor's attention* even if you 
get the governor's Issue and executive order, that's no substitute for the 
education that accompanies legislative debates where people take sides and 
study the Issues. 

One problem with a democratic legislative process is getting attention* 
I think that's one of the reasons wa move from crisis to crisis* We go i ^ 
through extremes because 1t*s difficult to bring attention to important 
problems. Our last assumption, therefore, is It's very Important to be 
alert to publicity. That's one reason we'll talk about rural problems 
anywhere, anytlmev at the drop of the hat* and we'll usually drop that hatv|: 
; If we can get on radio* TV, before legislative committees i before congres* 
ilonal committees* before the Southern Governors' Conference or any othfer^^; g 
place, and talk about the problem, perhaps' in the long run we can have a ■ 
little influence on some things. 

Let me talk about a specific project as an illustration of how we 
have tried to Influence policy with respect to a study we were asked to 
do for the Texas Rural Develop-nent Comnisslon's Human Resources Committee. 
Our mandate was "to evaluate the extent and severity of poverty In rural 
Texas and to develop a strategy to alleviate unenployment, underemployment 
and low-Income.*' Our mandate was no small undertaking. We did the study*- 
It was what researchers would call a "quick and dirty*' Job because, as is 
often the case with policy-makers and practitioners, they wanted their an- 
swers yesterday. We met very often with the staff and less frequently with 
committee members In order to avoid unpleasant surprises in the end. The 
study has been completed and 1s now in the process of publication. I won't 
go through all the details of how we did the study and what we found out. 
You probably know what we found out, 1. e. , there are some serious problems 
In rural Texas, many of which are not well knnm to the staters general 
urban population. We found particularly severe Instances of poverty among 
minority groups in the state. Forty-four percent of the black, 45 percent 
of the ^tex1 can-Americans I and 13 percent of the Anglos were in poverty. 
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We found serious health and Income problems. We also looked at atl the 
manpower programs to see what effect they were having* We were particu- 
larly Impressed with what Operation Mainstream was doing In Texas. Con- 
trasting Malnstrearn with PEP» we found that for the group concerned Main- 
stream Was doing a better Job. PEP developed Jobs for people least In 
need of help, whereas the Mainstream program was getting to the people who 
were In great need. 

In our work we emphasized the relationship between economic develop* 
ment and manpower. We therefore found the CSTE program to be very promis- 
ing with a relatively small amount of money; CSTE was doing an effective 
job. 

We also looked at the so-called "startup training" concept which has 
been in operation In a number of states and which makes a great deal of 
sense to us. The startup training Idea seeks to avoid one main problem with 
manpower programs, namely training people for nonexisting jobs, Startup 
training also avoids one problem we've always had with economic development, 
namely attracting employers who have little understanding of local work 
forces. Startup training simultaneously trains work forces for employers 
so that when they start up they will have a better match between workers 
and jobs. 

We also were concerned with the equity of access problem. One of the 
best selling points we made In trying to get this idea across was to trans- 
late it to a per capita base. For the programs that we can measure In met- 
ropolitan areas, manpower expenditures were $8.67 per cap1ta> and in nonmet- 
ropolitan areas* $1.94 per capita. That's about $2.00 to $9.00 in terms Of 
the disparity. 

Let me comment about the problems we have had in working with groups 
like the Rural Development Commission and the Human Resources Committee (HRC)* 
1 think theyVe typical of the kinds of problems researchers are likely to 
encounter. The HRC was typical of such groups--1ts members were relatively 
conservative for the most part and deeply concerned. Desp'lte some conflict 
and tension with our research group, HRC was a fairly reasonable group, 
willing to listen to whatever we had to say. 

We encountered some initial hostility from those who thought research 
wasn't necessary; they knew what to do already. The most effective counter 
to this view Is to make the questions you propose to answer as specific as 
possible* giving critics an opportunity to see how many they can answer. 
If one chooses the right questions, they will have guesses and hunches, but 
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no ar^swers* This will become clear as assembled critks start disagree- 
ing among themselves over t^e answers. 

There also Is the obvious problem of valiies. When the question Is 
asked: what caused low Incomes and how 1s the problem solvedj conservatives 
would like to say It's because people are lazy and won't work. Then what 
does one do about it? Well, they say do away with welfare or at least 
greatly reduce it. Food stamps cause emotional problems* Conservatives 
say give the money to the rancher and they'll create Jobs. Others defend 
programs designed to help people directly. Any rural development project 
will Involve ^uch value conflicts. We also have to anticipate the '^theory ; 
versus practice" conflict. Ke countered this argument by showing the re- 
lationship between theory and practice. One clearly cannot suggest an 
answer to a problem without a theory about It. If one takes the right ac* 
tlon on the basis of the wrong theory, 1t*s just because he's lucky. If 
theory Is made explicit frequently. It will be rejected, In fact* a real 
obstacle to effective rural policies is the absence of a theory of rural 
develop^nent. 

Some disagreements with policy-makers were expected, especially over 
the desirability of protective labor legislation and welfare measures. 
Whether or not food stamps cause people not to work was a source of some 
disagreement. I think the evidence Is fairly strong that they do not* but 
there 1$ a strong beltef by growers and ranchers that they do. We stressed 
the fact that welfare and protective legislation were Important for ranchers: 
In these areas as a way to hold their work forces. Unemployment Insurance! 
workmen *s compensation, and an adequate welfare system all were supported, 
but there was some hangup about food stamps. 

A second issue that we didn't get very far with was our recommenda- 
tion that we extend collective bargaining rights to agricultural workers. 
I pointed out that many California employers now believe In extending col- 
lective bargaining rights to agricultural workers, although they disagree 
on types of coverage. There has been some shifting of position at any rate, 
with some unions opposing coverage because of the restrictions likely to 
be imposed and some employers favoring coverage because they want to res- 
trict union activities, especially boycotts and organizational picketing. 
We didn't get very far with that. 

Kor did we get very far with the argument that we ought to make some 
major recommendations about what to do about the Texas-Mexican border. 
The reason Is that there is strong vested Interest there. Anything we do 
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In Texas is Influenced by the flood of people coming across that border, 
but this is a difficult, controversial, and einotlonal Issue. 

Despite these disagreements, the things that we agreed on are more 
Important, First was the need for equity of access for rural areas* The 
Cofnfiii1ssi<)n accepted our recommendation that we ought to use subemployment 
rather than unemployment as a measure of equity of access, This seemed 
to us to be a very important point. Any number that you generate has 
policy Implications, We generated unemployment numbers during the depres- 
sion because that was our main problenr, So when we talk about problems of 
rural areas today, unemployment by itself is a relatively Insignificant 
problem, but Is part of a much more Important problem, What we're realty 
concerned about today Is not people who are willing and able to work and 
looking for a Job, We're concerned about those who are not working, which 
Is a different Idea, We're concerned about people who are working part-time 
who would like to be working full-time. We*re also concerned about people 
who are working full-time but making less than poverty wages. 

Our calculations of subemployment adds all these things. When we 
did, we found, for example, that in nonmetropolitan areas of Texas in 
1970« the unemployment rate for males was the same as It was In metropoli- 
tan areas, namely 3 percent. But the subemployment rate was 18,8 percent 
In nonmetropolitan areas, 25,1 percent In some areas of east Texas, In 
metropolitan areas U was 11,8 percent. So obviously any fomula which 
got at the concept of subemployment would allocate relatively more funds 
to rural areas than that allocated on the basis of unemployment, I might 
add that subemployment Is a different concept from underemployment. Under- 
employment would be a bad way to allocate funds because underemployhient 
measures how much people make relative to what they ought to be making 
In terms of labor market characteristics; allocations on this basis would 
become self-defeating because lew wages. may mean if one doesn't have high 
skills, then he's underemployed. 

The second thing we agreed on was the Importance of manpower programs 
for rural development. There was unanimous agreement that anything you 
tried to do In rural areas has a significant manpower component, defined 
as labor market Information, training, relocation, public employment, pre- 
employment training, and supportive activities. In other words, manpower 
Is very important In rural development. We were particularly convinced 
that something like the CSTE concept is Important, and the Commission 
agreed to recommend to the 1975 Texas legislature that we place between 30 
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and 50 CSTE-type coordinators throughout the state of Texas, In order to 
try to do those things. We also agreed that Texas needs a law prohibiting 
dlscrlmlnatiort In employment* We also agreed to recommend major Increases 
In resources for the ''startup training" concept. 

There also waS unanimous agreement on the need for better data and a 
better understanding of rural labor markets. One very Important thing 
that we found was that the unemployment numbers caused you to have a very 
deceptive Idea of what rural labor markets are like. We got at this by 
looking at South Texas and the Rio Grande Valley, This is supposed to be 
a labor surplus area. Vet thero are major labor shortages In low-wage, 
unskilled type occupations, as well as in those requiring more skill. 
This Is because labor markets are not homogeneous. Labor maf''?»ts are seg** 
mented, so averages do not provide a very good picture of the looseness 
or tightness of a labor market. We have found It very important to examine 
relationships between, say, the citrus labor market and the vegetable labor 
market, as yyell as the relationship between the citrus and other labor mar- 
kets within the migrant stream. Only by doing that can one understand the 
answer to the question of what to do to get a steady supply of labor for 
grapefruit picking. It doesn't do you any good to say welU the market is 
with 8 percent or 10 percent unemployment, if the unemployed won't pick 
grapefruit. One has to determine why they won't pick grapefruit. 

The reason for our agreement on extending all protective legislation^^ 
except collective barga1n1ng--to agricultural workers was that it finally 
became very clear that rural areas were not going to be able to develop 
as long as the most ^^roductlve people continue to leave. Our statistics 
made that abundantly clear. We have a rising dependency ratio In rural 
Texas. People in the prime working age groups are leaving. If you don't 
have protective legislation like unemployment Insurance when people get 
unemployed, their only options are to leave or use up their savings which 
are very limited savings. Far from Kz^VUcting labor supplies, protective 
legislation makes It possible to develop labor supply. 

Let me conclude by saying that It's obviously premature to say that 
our research had any influence on this. We must wait and see what the 
legislature does* But Tm mildly optimistic that we can get the legisla- 
ture to agree to most of these things. Basically what we've tried to do 
in every case 1s to couch the recommendations in terms of things that 
were important to the people who make the decisions. This, together with 
credibility and thorough documentation, seems to me to be necessary (but 
probably not sufficient) to gain state support for rural development plans. 
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Varden Fuller 

First, 1 would like to express my appreciation to Mr, Hunter for fresh 
reality In the political sphere of what weWe been talking about. I think 
particularly important among the things that he said was the emphasis on 
cOmnitment before delivery systems. This Is what I've been trying to 
say for a long time, much less effectively than Mr. Hunter did, I think 
we've got this situation inverted. We're trying to run a delivery system 
without sufficient commitment. The question I would have to put to him 
is what would be the process of commitment at the state government level. 
Where does the beginning have to come? You mentioned with respect to 
your unified delivery service, social service that came from metropoli- 
tan on behalf of rural. Is this where the genesis of all commitment has 
to come from, from metropolitan areas, or is there any possibility as 
you see It of having enough political muscle developing out of nonmetro* 
politan to perhaps any kind of a collective service expression of needs 
from that source? 
Edward Hunter 

I suppose I will undoubtedly not endear myself to those who are responsi- 
ble for arranging this conference, but I've not been overly impressed in 
the past decade with this division of the problem into rural, nonrural, 
metropolitan, nonmetropol itan, young-old, handicapped, not handicapped, 
veterans, nonveterans. Some of you may know that I did work for some 
time with the Minnesota Department of Employment Security and I think 
more than anything else the categories led me to leave. I was failing. 
I couldn't keep up with all the categories anymore, I have a feeling 
that the original intent of that approach to the problem was one of insur- 
ing that the delivery system was uniquely designed to meet unique prob- 
lems, I think that's certainly legitimate. 8ut I think it led to a 
system of competition so that in effect competing systems have evolved 
such that we begin to talk about the needs of th^e rural areas versus the 
metropolitan areas, and these are seen as competitive. 1 wish I were 
enough of an economist to give you a better analogy here* But If we can 
talk about a pie being fixed such that if I get a bigger slice, then you 
necessarily get a smaller slice. I think that's the system we're in now, 
whereas if we could envision, that as a result of all of our efforts, we 
could expand the pie such that we all get bigger shares, that's a much 
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more productive approach, And thatS what I am arguing. That Is* we can- 
not afford this kind of approach to dedston-making. We need to do much 
mpre about this* to meet the manpower needs of rural areas. What we need 
to say then Is that we need as a state or as local governinents, to meet 
manpower needs, to meet the needs of the unemployed, wherever they may 
be and to get that on the agenda, Vou really cannot fault state legis- 
lators for this at all, It's never been brought to them. And most of 
you are well aware of the historical development of Employment Security 
and Employment Services in this country which has led essentially to a 
Merd) kind of program. I'm not so sure that the analogy holds for mart- 
power programs, however. There are no inherent barriers to the develop- 
ment of strong manpower programs at the state level, except to say, of 
course, that they tend to be expeNSlve programs. Even that doesn't hold.. 
In ig7U the Minnesota legislature enacted ^ school reform package, which 
if I remember correctly* involved almost 400 million dollars of new monies, 
additional taxes, on a total budget base of maybe 2 1/2 billion dollars* 
So you can see what an immense additional commitment was, made to reform 
financing of elementary and secondary education. Is it too unreasonable 
to expect a 10 million dollar appropriation for manpower development and 
training? I think not. But nobody has ever asked them to do that. Who 
asks? Who is It who is in charge of asking that question? Is it the 
Department of Employment Security? Are manpower services now going to 
move on to Employment Services? Is it them? Is 1t state manpower coun- 
selors? Whose Job is It to ask? 
Louis levine 

It seems jto me you may be quite right about faulting the federal preemp- 
tion In the manpower area and maybe accounting for a lot of this categoriz- 
ing and specializing and disintegrating programs, I don*t think I would 
agree with you that It's really fed'trdi] that lies here, but the question 
of whether the state ever was aware that metropolitan urbanization was 
developing the way it was when the state legislature was essentially 
oriented toward rural problems. Manpower Is essentially in our society 
recognized as urban, not rural, Its highest ability is urban. The 
legislature has no interest in that. It wouldn't put up a penny for it. 
If the Minnesota Department of Employment Security looked to the state 
legislature for money, it would close Its doors tomorrow, even today. 
In 1935, it was a certainty; it would never have been born, you see. 
Now that reality still goes on. The governor will wake up and the state 
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legislature too when the mayor of Minneapolis wakes up with the energy 
crisis and does something on manpower. And that^s going to happen in 
many localities all over the country 1 forecast In the next few months. 
Now that may be the approach with the push. Whether that^s going to 
help rural areas still refnains a question. And Pm Inclined to agree 
with you that this business of talking rural -urban and looking for these 
nice lines Is looking for a never, never land in our society. 
Ray Marshall 

I agree with that, that you cannot make a fine distinction* but I think 
1t*s important to use the term rural nevertheless. And the reason for 
that is because of the power arrangement; that is to say that In tho 
natural process of allocating the funds, there are areas In the country 
which will not receive funds unless you can build as much support for 
them as you possibly can. And what we would, loosely call rural and non- 
metropolitan tends to be the area that gets left out, And it seems to 
me that an Important reason to define that and emphasize 1t Is to try 
to see to it that services do get extended In those areas. Almost all 
of the success criteria that we use for the allocation of funds discrimi- 
nate against rural areas. Benef It^cost, unemployment, whatever, even 
the political test, because the power structure In rural areas Is not 
Interested In manpower, employment and huiran resource development. So 
If we don't keep some visibility about the definition or whatever, It 
seems to me that It would be neglected* 
Edward Hunter 

I once argued that because It wouldn't be expedient to do It any other 
way In Minnesota. I think this 1s typical of other midwestern states 
that over the last eight or nine years there has been a strong Interest 
in rural development. A previous governor liked the term ^'rural renais- 
sance." And rny contention was that if he did have some data, facts on it, 
what rural areas got mostly was more than their fair share of the rhetoric 
but a good deal less of their fair share of the funding. And we're all 
quite familiar with the components, the federal grant-in-aid formulas, 
which do emphasize certain need criteria. We tend to emphasize urban 
areas, but we were looking at simply the larger state programs. Although 
we are concerned about rural development and about rural renaissance and 
the particular needs of rural areas, that commitment Is not there when 
the time comes to sign at the bottom'of the page. What I'm arguing Is 
that the commitment Isn't there In some areas generally. And It's 



peculiar. As I think about all of the functions that state and local gov- 
ernments are responsible for, n\anpower finds Itself In a class all by It- 
self, that U Is totally neglected* 

Many of you are familiar that ovjr the last eight or nine years, gov- 
ernors have been collectively argu1ng» with limited success, that the pro- 
blems, the social Issues, snould be turned over to the states* In some 
cases, they've been much nore successful, but In manpower not at all. 
Those of you who are watching the legislation now pending will seei 1 
think* that Jt'S really much more likely to be turned over to local govern- 
ment* But in effect they've argued that states should be in charge of 
the delivery system* They would still like to have the federal monies* 
but they want to be in charge./ I used to go to National Governors' Con- 
ferences regularly, but I neveronce heard any discussions about greater 
state involvement in the programs and organizations of the Department of 
Labor, Employment Security, etc. They donH want it. And I think you^re 
right, I think they don*t want that because they*d have to pay that price. 
Louis Levlne i^. 
Did you ever go to mayors' meetings? i ^ 

Edward Hunter 

1 think the mayors have been much more Interested in this. But here's a 
case where the governors want to have the programs turned over to them, 
except manpower. Now why 1$ that? What is it that's so uniquely abhor- 
rent about manpower, except to think that financing of existing Employment 
Services, Employment Security system, is a very substantial one. And I 
think they're worried that if they've got the responsibilities, they've 
got to pick up the tab. 
David Duncan 

As I look at the agenda and look at the relationship of the three topics 
that we'll be talking about this morning, there is an Interrelationship 
that may result in discussions of all three of the speakers, and I think 
it might be appropriate for us to move on in our agenda at this time. A 
couple of points that I would like to leave with you. Is there anyone 
here from Arizona? Is there anyone here from Utah? Is there anyone here 
from South Dakota? The reason that I asked those three questions is that 
the three barriers that Mr. Hunter commented on in his presentation dealt 
■with' apathy of the executive and the legislative branch as it relates to 
rianpower concerns. The problem of layering from a jurisdictional stand- 
point within a state, the importance of the utilization and new communica- 
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tlon techniques as they relate to manpower service delivery, and fourthi 
the Implied and justified criticism that those people who report to be 
proponents of a manpower service delivery system do not function effec- 
tively withlii the political arena, The reason 1 mentioned Arizona Is that 
they are presently operating a one-stop shopping center social service 
delivery approach. At least they are attempting to develop it. And you 
may be Interested In discussing a little bit about that later. Utah Is 
d state In which the governor did take a position and pass manpower legls* 
latlon which Insures that manpower money is coming Into the state, be they 
from vocational education* vocational rehabilitation, Into the Employment 
Service, etc, distribution based on the recommendations of a highly struc- 
tured manpower planning council » The state of South Dakota Just reorgan- 
ized its Department of Labor in establishing a manpower affairs department, 
And the governor has committed the Employment Security arm to be the man- 
power service delivery agency for that state. Whether we like It or not, 
Employment Security does have offices scattered throughout the state to 
provide the service. 
Varden Fuller 

Ray Marshall, you n^entloned that you were referring to something about 
broadening the Interest group that political scientists usually call de- 
creased pluralism. What do you do and how did you proceed? 
Ray Harshall 

There are several things we try and do, and a good bit of that is hard. 
But one thing In rural areas we*re trying to do is encourage growth of co- 
operatives among low-Income farmers. We've got a representative from the 
Federation of Southern Coops here, Mr. Louis Black, for example. And 
Louis can tell you what effect the coops have had in rural Alabama, parti- 
cularly where he operates, in terms of improving the economic conditions 
of people and gaining some political influence and acting as a spokesman 
for people In rural areas. The Federation of Southern Cooperatives have 
about 25,000 people in the southern part of the state and there are over 
100 of those coops, 125 now, which is not an Insignificant kind of move- 
ment. But I think the Important thing In terms of getting support from 
people outside rural areas Is you really have to be a very powerful influ- 
ence to become a spokesman. You look at what, say, somebody like A. 
Phillip Randolph, who never had more than 6,000 dues-paying members In his 
life, was able to do through time in the labor movement. I'm convinced 
that relatively weak organizations economically can still have some impact, 
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lost you Job when you did It so political rights iDeant very little. Well» 
weWe got situations like that in a lot of places. A second organliatlon 
that you can encourage is a conwunlty development corporation! and there 
are a nuinber of those that are underway and I think can have some signi- 
ficant influence. 
Varden Fuller 

What agency? What kind of aegis or agency on a comnunlty development plan? 
Ray Marshall 

Where do you get the money? The community development corporations, some • 
were funded In part by OEOi sof^e by foundations of various kinds » wherever 
you can find support for them. And the Ford Foundation has now one of its 
main thrusts to encourage the growth In community development corporations o| 
They got some money from the Ford Foundation, from other foundations! and ; 
wherever you can do ft on a project by project basis, from anybody who^s 
funding whatever they think their activity happens to be. I think 1t*s 
really not too important what you call It. Another very important thing | 
that you have to enforce In the rural South Is the voter education project i 
and the building of political power, political strength. But you couldn't : 
do them both. I think they came together. If you hadn't had the economic 
Independence, it would have been very difficult to build a political move- 
ment. Now they're not going to revolutionize the South in a short time, 
But rn tell you what they have done In Alabama and In a number of other 
places, They started causing the power structure to take a different at- 
titude about things. Even fellows like George Wallace are now taking 
quite a different attitude. He tried to beat the whole thing when It first 
started. Sargent Shrlver had to override the veto of the entire Alabama 
delegation to get one of the main coops funded. But now you get white 
politicians who are coming out and making speeches and talking about what 
a good thing the coops are doing, which Is an unusual development. So I 
think all of that, building some political Influence, creating economic 
organizations, educational organizations > of whatever you can get built 
so that there will be somebody who speaks for the rural poor. 
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Gerald Soiner^ 

Oid you <.-t the union's political support for your proposal and if so» 
does that help or doesnH It? 
Ray Marshall 

1 think We have some problem with unions supporting most of the things 
weVe doing. Unions are suspicious about some parts of It. And they*re 
particularly suspicious, and I think with good reason, about the whole 
startup training idea. They're worried about the rnodel that a lot of 
people use In South Carolina where they're supposed to have the most ef* 
fective of these startup training programs. We have underway studies to 
evaluate the South Carolina project along with North Carollrta, Virginia, 
Alabama, and about 19 other states. And part of what they're afraid of 
Is that several things will happen. One Is that this will be used as a 
way to attract sweat shops» that attract run-away industry from other 
parts of the country and unions are not interested In that. Also most 
of these industrial developers tend to have a strong anti-union bias In 
their activities because they believe* rightly or wrongly, that taking 
ah anti-union stance Is an Important way to attract industry. And that 
makes them suspicious. But there was no opposition to them. And I think 
by the time it comes If you can build In safeguards to see It doesn't be- 
come an anti-union type operation, there won't be any major opposition 
from unions. 

We get a fair amount of support in Texas from urban areas. Somebody 
has already mentioned that. And all over the state for rural things. We 
do it partly because people can see that many urban problems are made in 
rural areas. Secondly, people are concerned about the conditions of rural 
areas. Since 1940, Texas has been transformed from a rural state to mainly 
an urban state, but there Is nevertheless a considerable residual political 
power among rural groups. Then we add to that the environmentalists who 
have been Interested in all this. The problem has been bringing all that 
together in any kind of effective way to cause corrniitment. As Mr, Hunter 
was saying at the beginning today, everybody will say that and when you 
get right down to the time to put your name on the dotted line, other in- 
terests art* more important. So what we have to do constantly is see that 
when the time comes these kinds of considerations are very high. I donH 
know whether they will be or not. 1 think there Is a great deal of sup- 
port In Texas for the manpower concept as outlined In the larger sense, 
let's say as It relates to industrial development and all these other things, 
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Don't you find some problems between general tntelUctual support for the 
larger abstract concept and the specific legislations hence with relativ- 
ely (ninor changes In the unemployment compensation law In Texas right now 
associated contractors won't let you get to first base? This administration 
Is trying to get agricultural coverage and has backed off* Now with the 
energy crisis they may decide to make a move on It again. But you can be 
sure that Texas Industry, Including agriculture or the others, will not. 
And that's a small little segment of the statutes on the books. Tm so 
afraid that studies come out and you can get general support In that dual 
sense so to speak. 
Ray Marshall 

That^s the reason we Jumped at the opportunity to work with the Texas RuraV : 
"Development Commission because lt Is made up of the people who have sig* 
nif leant Influence In the Texas legislature. But I'm afraid that by 1975 
when the next legislature meets, there are going to be too many things 
that seem to be so much more Important than what we're talking about now, 
like staying warm, and getting stuff cooked, and how youVe going to get 
a Job* Moreover, our agricultural production has become heavily dependent ; : 
on this energy and the use of all kinds of other things that are In short . 
supply. It is pretty clear that farmers are the people who are going to 
suffer most from any kind of system they use to allocate the fuel. The 
people who are going to suffer most In general are going to be the poor 
people. Whatever the system, the big farmers are going to find a way to 
get It, if history is any Judge of the future. And those things are likely 
to be very serious problems by 1975. I hope not. But Tm afraid they will 
be, and you will be right; we won't get much support for most of this* 
But my view about all this Is that you've got to take the first step. 
You've got to do whatever you can and hope that if you study the situation 
carefully enough, what you did was effective In trying to get the support, 
Eugene Griessman 

One of the corments that you made I think has very serious Implications, 
1n connection with Concerted Services particularly In Texas. The Commis* 
Slon has recormended that 30-50 such units be established In Texas. Now 
It seems to me that this may put some of these older persons who have long 
been associated with Concerted Services 1n the role of teacher or appren- 
tice kinds of relationships, and if that be true* then either Texas and/or 
at the federal end there be some money set aside for getting these persons 
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together, $ome of these coordinators who have been doing their job for 
eight years. I think it would be a shame for their expertise that they 
have acquired to 90 unused. 
Ray Marshall 

i think that's true. We plan to do that. We plan to establish this not 
Just for CSTE but for manpower training and for state municipal and local 
people. We're already underway with 1t as a matter of fact. But they're 
working with the Texas Municipal League In trying to do that. He just 
had one sesslof^ that was apparently a fairly effective one for people at 
the municipal level. I think there 1$ general recognition that all these 
things which are coming to the states are coming at a time when the states 
really aren't prepared to handle them. One of the things that we need to 
do Is try to have training programs to see what you can do to exchange 
Ideas and get people ready for it. 
Millard Blakey 

I am Millard Blakey from the Georgia Rural Development Center. Pd like 
to continue with what Gene has suggested by trying to Integrate some of 
the things that you've learned and the things that we've heard about at 
^thls conference and elsewhere and some of the things that Bob was saying. 
I'll put It In the form of a question, Bob has talked 1n terms of this 
gap in rural areas, about AMPB's and the balance of state, In which we 
need some technical expertise. ! believe you put -It In terms of needing 
a different sort of animal. You were talking In the context of the re- 
gional level, but I would suggest to you the same thing might apply out 
In remote areas. Do you not see the possibilities here of a marriage of 
such things as Concerted Services experience that we've had, the ACE, 
the Hitchhike, other sorts of integrative approaches we have had experi- 
ence with? It would fill that vacuum, at least partially fill the vacuum, 
in remote areas making a viable entity of the AMPB's consist of everything 
from private citizens through agency personnel in order to deliver this 
program, this plan, 
Ray Marshall 

We do. And that was another one of the recommendations accepted: that 
we look very carefully at all these experimental programs and choose ones 
that seem to be most effective 1n Texas, but to have It coordinated by 
somebody. That was the reason the CSTE idea was given. The CSTE part of 
it would simply be the coordinating part. The question we had organiza- 
tionally was who should be responsible fpr this? What entity of govern- 
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merit should be responsible for the oversight or whatever else of the co- 
ordinators? Our view was that It ought to be In the governor's office at 
the state level and therefore give flexibility with respect to the local 
units of government; but nevertheless we need to work with th<3m, to get 
all the rest of these things. What we found In Texas I think Is that 
whenever you get a COd a Council of Government, a few of the major Coun- 
cils of Government tend to dominate It, I mean major governmental entitles 
tend to dominate It, and they make the decision about where to spend the 
n)oney just like they always do, and the rural areas get left out of that. 
That rrfians that If the rural areas would be looked out for » somebody be- 
yond the local mayors of the major cities would have to have responsibil- 
ity for them. But I think you're right. We see a great deal of advantage 
in the Operation Mainstream type program as well as In the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps type program. And we've In fact recommended that they be mer- 
ged as a Neighborhood Youth Corps type program, really be brought together 
as a Public Employment Program and that be purely aside from whatever they 
might do with something like PEP, because In many of the areas the only 
effective program found was Mainstream, It was the only thing that you 
could do almost anywhere. And rural areas would still have pretty effec- 
tive control . 
Varden Fuller 

Could we hear Bob's reaction? 
Bob Hunter 

Since the answer was sufficiently long and 3 was listening to It, I for- 
got exactly what the question was, 
Millard Blakey 

In effect, I was proposing that we take a close look at what we know now 
In the absence of a theory but based on experience and applied research 
and start building a theory and convert the theory to practice. In your 
model where would we utilize people to do this sort of thing and the ex- 
pertise we already know is available* 
Bob Hunter 

Yes, I don't think that theory formulation or theory building is going 
to be all that difficult because we do have so much empirical experience. 
One thing referred to at this meeting and virtually all the others Is that 
each of the,se efforts has worked, I'm always a little nervous when one of 
these efforts works because you nay get a Hawthorne effect: the reason It's 
working Is because there Is so much spirit and morale associated 1,e., we're 
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going to make It work. Then we try to generalize at the same level but 
the spirit and morale Isn't present In the rest of the delivery system. 
1 think part of the reason you don^t generate spirit and morale Is people 
don't understand the reasons why this will work If they do It. I think 
that's why the theory building must be done. A lot has been done» but It 
hasn't been put to the empirical test. There Is an awful lot of work In 
comprehensive health planning; In terms of coordinating systems and deve- 
lopmental systems and what It means to apply theory* There has been a 
lot done at Johns Hopkins In that particular arena i a lot done In some of 
the schools. Moving In this direction Isn^t going to be too much to put 
together If you can really get rationales so people can grab hold of It and 
move with It. The problem, howeveri which still Is with us> Is how to 
allocate those resources. I was talking to Oave Duncan about this. We 
wondered about the question of the subemployment concept In the model* and 
In manpower revenue sharing. . It Isn't present there so far as I can 
gather. How about an allocation within the state on the same basic for- 
mula as the allocation to^ the state? 
Ray Marshall 

That's what we were really arguing for. 
Bob Hunter 

And that might be the way we could get our rural areas to get their fair 
share. I'm also troubled about the continual comments about Public Employ- 
ment in which they said it really didn't help the people who most needed 
It. My perspective on Public Employment Is that it might get Into local 
governments and planners down at multi-jurisdictlonal planning units and so 
on and so forth, for that I want persons who could plan» and denwnstrate 
to them the need they have for such a person. Then maybe you could per- 
suade them to come up with their own funds or persuade governors to allo- 
cate manpower revenue sharing to continue to support those kinds of people. 
We've had enough experience with various kinds of internships* economic 
internships, in rural areas. Western States Commission for Higher Admin- 
istration under EOA has been running such a program for a good number of 
years. Inevitably* after they have had a person, frequently just someone 
with a senior economics or buslnass major, working with them in some kind 
of a planning operation where they have never had someone before* they 
hired the kid. He never gets back to school. 
Ray Marshall 

We've done that as conscious strategy to place people> to get students and 
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get them placed. 
Bob Hunter 

It has two functions* One almost inevitably opens the door so the kid 
will get a Job because he*s got the experience. But It's a demonstration 
to these people that they need this. A year ago In parts of Utah we sur- 
veyed the opinions of local county connlssloners and municipalities about 
their need for manpower planners. Everyone of them said we need them. 
And it was a surprise to us because we thought we would get some negative 
feelings. Now, as Dave can tell you, Utah Is a little ahead of many states 
In terms of manpower* But 1 think It wouldn't take too much Imagination 
to generate both the need and the kinds of people to provide the kinds of 
service. So yes, link them together, build the theory, and put people 
out there and start demonstrating. 
David Duncan 

Vm afraid we're going to have to cut off the questions now. There Is one 
observation I'd like to leave with you, Possibly In the wrapup Lou might 
expand on Bob and Ray's Issue of the conceptual model or theory develop* 
ment process. You apparently are focusing by and large on the development 
of a service delivery system that relates to delivering human services to 
people that need them. Any consideration of such a model In ry Judgment 
would also have to Include some Indepth discussion of the way political 
declslpfjr.maklng occurs, how tKe political process functions. From my ob- 
servation at the federal, regional, state, and local levels, there Is an 
Inordinate amount of Ignorance about the way political decisions are made. 
And if we are going to Influence delivery of social services, we will have 
to become very, very familiar with the structural organization within the 
political process and the power clusters that determine what's done and 
when. I'd like to thank both of the speakers who are here along with Mr. 
Hunter. It's been a pleasure for me to be here with you. 
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MANPOWER DELIVERY SYSTEMS AND EQUITY 
FOR SPECIAL GROUPS IN RURAL AMERICA 

Daniel H. Kruger 

The need for manoower services In rural areas grows out of the evo- 
lution of the job ecoroiny. The job has become the most Important eco- 
nomic activity 1n the lives of most Americans* Ninety percent of the 
nation's labor force are employees. They earn their Income to underwrite 
a particular style of living through having a job. 

The number of farmers and farm workers has steadily declined in the 
last 40 years. Workers In rural areas are primarily employees or job- 
seekers. They» like their counterparts in urban areas, need Jobs. Rural 
workers have indeed been "left behind." Farm jobs have been eliminated 
through technology. Employment opportunities In rural areas are not con- 
centrated in a given locality; they are scattered over a wide geographi- 
cal area. Moreover* the range of jobs In rural America is circumscribed 
by the types of available jobs* Not only Is there a lack of Jobs, exist- 
ing jobs usually pay low wages relative to Jobs In urban areas. The dls- 
tance a worker 1n rural areas is willing to travel to a Job 1s directly 
related to the level of wages of the job. 

Manpower problems In rural areas are affected by iv;n> factors Includ* 
Ing neglect, apathy, and diverse effects of federal and i^tate policies. 
These areas have not received their fair share of available resources, 
Their problems do not receive the attention or the headlines which man- 
power problems in urban areas receive. Rural areas lack political clout. 
Votes c«^€ In urban areas, Moreover, federal manpower programs and their 
administrators are urban-oriented. Political pressure has literally 
forced program administrators to serve urban workers. 

Another reason why rural America does not receive its fair share 
of manpower resources may be attributed to cost-benefit analyses. 
Congress and program administrators want the most for the dollar. Dis- 
tance and population make it more difficult to deliver effectively man- 
power services in rural areas. Maintenance of offices and staff requires 
dollars' which jre scarce. Decisions, therefore, are made on the basis 
of where dollars can do most. 

Policies of both federal and state governments have discriminated 
against rural America. These policies have had and are having adverse 
consequences for rural America, They have resulted In denial of equal 
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opportunity to rural residents. For this group, there Is no equality 
of opportunity for good education and training and adequate health and 
social services. Not only is there no equality of opportunity, there 
Is no equality of access to these cervices, Rural America Is the ^'other 
America," 

Rural America Is the victim of economic efficiency. Federal support 
Increased productivity on farms. However, the federal governfient gave 
little attention to problems of rural workers dislocated from farms and 
rural areas to search for employment. The emphasis of federal government 
on economic efficiency has created depressed areas In rural America and 
ghettos In urban areas. The displaced rural worker In many Instances 
went to the urban are? In search of employment. 111 -prepared and Ill- 
equipped to compete fn the labor market. They concentrated In small 
geographical areas of cities; they established a '^beachhead" and over 
tifne expanded Into what Is now called the ghetto or Inner-city, 

There Is a strong relationship between national manpower problems 
and manpower problems In rural areas. Manpower problems In rural America 
are not something separate and apart from national manpower problems. 
What happens In rural America affects the magnitude of the nation's man- 
power problems and what happens on the national scene or International 
5cene affects rural America. 

Thfire are both economic and social reasons for expansion of manpower 
services to rural America, By manpower services, I air referring not only 
to counseling, guidance, placement, and labor market Information but also 
to job creation activities. The purpose of manpower services Is to Im- 
prove the employabnity of the Individual, to enable him or her to com- 
pete more realistically In the job market, A job has become a valuable 
piece of property because of economic benefits which accrue to the Job- 
holder. These Include Income, access to unemployment Insurance and 
social security as well as health and life Insurance fringe benefits. 
Availability of jobs and job creation activities minimizes dependency 
upon welfare. Putting persons Into employr.ierit Increases the economic 
efficiency of the nation. 

Putting persons into employment also Improves the social efficiency 
of the nation. What Is meant by social efficiency? Social efficiency 
Is measured by the progress society makes In includlrj the excluded 1ndt- 
viduels Into Jobs, It means a lower unemployment rate; It means good 
paying Jobs which <n turn minimize underemployment. Social efficiency 
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improves «iocidl status. It contributes to the mental welNbelng of the 
individual. Society can ill afford U comM large numbers of Its mem- 
bers to the huir^n scrap heap. Committing human resources to the human 
scrap heap symbolizes that these individuals are unwanted or ill-prepared 
to maka a constructive contribution to society. 

In the past, the nation focused primarily on improving Its economic 
efficiency, i.e., maximizing output per unit of input. Economic effi- 
ciency is not the sole criterion against which to evaluate performance 
of a society or institutions be they public or private. American society 
Increasingly is requiring Institutions to become more socially efficient. 

Perhaps, the first effort of the nation to become socially efficient 
was the enactment of the workmen's compensation laws by Wisconsin in 1911. 
This legislation required employers to pay a penalty If workers became 
Injured or died accidentally In job-related situations. The Occupational 
Safety and Health Act reinforced this concern, The Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1933 provided for a minimum wage for firms involved in interstate 
commerce. The Civil Rights legislation mandated that employers could 
not discriminate In employment because of race, color, creed, sex, or 
age. The Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966 placed restrictions on man- 
ufacturing firms in polluting the rivers and streams and the Clean Air 
Act of 1970 placed restrictions on polluting the air. It is safe to pre- 
dict that society will become even more concerned with social efficiency. 

These enactments have become part and parcel of the nation's social 
goals. Perhaps, these goals are not clearly defined but the legislation 
does Indicate a growing concern on the part of society. Many firms, or- 
ganizations, and agencies are now required to meet or strive toward 
social goals established by society. The nation has learned the bitter 
lesson that improving economic efficiency at the expense of social effi- 
ciency has Increased both economic and social costs. Social efficiency 
does affect economic efficiency. Let me pose, for example, one question. 
Has the economi". efficiency of the nation been enhanced by the social 
inefficiency of forcing countless Americans to migrate from rural areas 
to urban areas, search for a job, and consequently being forced to live 
in ^qacUxd conditions in urban America? Ghettos of American cities have 
produced a complex set of problems which the nation Is trying to resolve. 

The issue is not economic efficiency at the expense of social effi- 
ciency. It is not an either/or situation. There must be a balance be- 
tween economic efficiency and social efficiency; It must be an integrated 
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combination of both. Moreover, one can make the argument that as the 
nation Improves Us social efficiency, economic efficiency will be im- 
proved even more* 

To linprove both economic and social efficiency In rural areas* man- 
power services must be provided to the excluded * Who are the excluded? 
They Include minorities, women, and poor whites. Broadly speaking, the 
excluded are those barred from active participation In the world of ^ork 
because of race> color, sex, age, poor education, lack of salable skUUi 
and artificial and unrealistic hiring requirements of both private and 
public employers. 

The composition of the excluded workers dramatically underscores 
the nonhomogenelty of .rural workers. They are a composite of young 
workers wanting to enter the labor market; they are older Americans; 
they are blacks, Spanish-speaking, They are migrants; they are poor; 
they are near poor; they are women who must work because of economic 
necessity In order to provide Income to meet family needs. This hetero- 
geneity of rural workers must be taken into account In developing effec- 
tive strategies for expanding manpower services to rural areas. 

Not only are the rural workers heterogeneous, they do not all re- 
quire the same kind of manpower services. Those In need of manpower 
services can be classified Into three groups. One group Is "Job ready," 
They need Information as to where jobs are. Job and labor market Infor- 
trwitlon Is most Inadequate In rural areas. Though Imperfect, such infor- 
mation Is available In urban areas. It Is Ironic that the nation does 
a tetter Job of mapping timber resources and mineral deposits and esti- 
mating crops than It does In charting and analyzing Its manpower re- 
sources In rural areas. 

The second group needs some manpower services such as counseling or 
guidance or day care or transportation. They are In need of ^ parti- 
cular service which would enhance their employablllty. The third group 
of rural workers needs the total array of manpower services available 
through federally supported manpower programs. 

Since the need for manpower services by these three broad groups of 
workers varies, It Is, therefore. Important to assess what kinds of ser- 
vices are required In a given geographical area. The Public Employment 
Service could indeed play an Important role as an assessment center. If 
staff resources were made available. This could be a significant "first 
step'' In the expansion of manpower services to rural areas. Identification 
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of need In the "universe of need" Is a prerequisite for establishing 
the total array of manpower services, Establishing assessment centers 
In rural areas would pinpoint the kinds of services needed to en- 
hance and Improve employablllty of rural workers* 

Manpower service's are provided through a manpower service delivery 
system. A service delivery system fs defined as that combination of 
actlvUleSi organizational structures, personnel employed by agencies 
Involved, facilities, equipment, available funds, statutes, customs and 
attitudes which comprise a community's efforts to enable persons to re- 
ceive meaningful employment with a reasonable chance of their being re- 
tained. 

This definition of a ^'system" Is quite different from one normally 
used to define a system and It does not act as a system 1n the normal 
usage of that word. A system Is usually defined as a formal arrangement 
united by some form of regular Interaction and interdependence. Compon- 
ents of a system are Interrelated, e.g., the nervous system, the electri- 
cal system. Obviously, manpower service delivery system does not operate 
like a formal system. 

The manpower service delivery system, as I have defined It, Involves 
units directly or Indirectly, formally and Informally* In providing some 
kind of manpower service which will Improve the Individual's employablltty 
In order to obtain a Job. Some units are established by laws; others are 
established because the community felt a need; others developed because 
of the Interest of a group of citizens or even a select number of Indivi- 
duals In the community. For example, a manpower service delivery system 
Iri a rural area Includes the Public Employment Service, vocational reha- 
bilitation, the welfare department, educational and training Institutions, 
Cooperative Extension, church groups, to mention a few. This kind of 
manpower service delivery system Is by Its very nature pluralistic and 
variegated. It Is there and operative. It may not be operating as effec- 
tively as It should. 

It Is doubtful If It can be fully Integrated Into a formal system. 
This should not be a deterrent to making the system operate more effec- 
tively. It Is possible to Increase effectiveness of the system through 
Informal and formal linkages between agencies delivering services. Col- 
laboration and cooperation among units In the system can help Improve 
effectiveness, but that Is not the whole Uory. 
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To be effective the delivery system must be utilized by those who are 
in need of sotne or all manpower services which units or agencies provide. 
For a unit to be utillzedi It must have credibility with the user or client. 
The user or client must feel and perceive that the unit renders a service 
which Villi be helpful or will facilitate, In some manner, the employment 
process. The critical test Is that a unit or sub-unit of the system Is 
providing a service that produces a tangible result for the Individual 
user. In almost every Instance, the "effectiveness" of the service Is 
related to finding a Job or providing training which will help the indi- 
vidual get a job, It may be related to helping the Individual understand 
his strengths and weaknesses which, In turn, can be helpful In his or her 
job search* The unit In the system Is thus evaluated by each Individual 
user. This is as It should be since the deliverers of services are pro- 
viding a highly personalized service for that Individual* 

For an agency to be effective, its personnel must be responsive to 
and empathetic with the client. The objective or mission of an agency 
Is to provide a rianpower service for a given individual which >*111 enhance 
that Individuals employabllity. The agency is "In business" to serve the 
client In an effective manner. The agency. It must be emphasized, does 
not exist just to provide jobs for the staff or to prepare reports which 
are mailed lo some central office. 

There Is a growing public concern about performance of public agen- 
cies. This concern has been Identified as accountability. Taxpayers 
want to know what 1s happening to their tax dollars In terms of results 
achieved. Public manpower agencies are going to have to demonstrate that 
by their existence Ikty do makz a <UjJ<eAence am iiUping an incU\;iduAl 
Ajnp^ovt kU o^ heA zmpiotjabitUy and job AeoAdi. 

In expanding and Improving manpower services, the nation Is applying 
what I call social Intervention in human resource development and utili- 
zation. By social Intervention* I mean government or government-sponsored 
activities and services designed to alter, modify, or change the employ- 
ability Lf the Individual or to change the labor market situation Itself 
to the end objective of Improving development, maintenance, and utiliza- 
tion of human resources. Lfnder the concept of social Intervention, ser- 
vices provided must Improve employabllity of the Individual which. In 
turn, villi enable him to compete more realistically In the labor market. 
Services provided are those which help Individuals to prepare for, find, 
retain, and upgrade their employment. Services can also take the form 
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of altering, modifying, or changing the labor market situation 
through more effective functioning of the labor market, through better 
labor market Information for better rational decislon^maklng, and 
through better trained social Interveners. 

The social Intervenor, by definition, Intercedes to nwke a differ* 
ence either for the individual or In the labor market situation. The 
acid test for the social Intervenor is; does his intercession or his 
Institution's Intercession make a difference in Improving the employ- 
ability of the Individual or getting the Individual a Job. Labor market 
intermediaries such as the Employment Service, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service, WIN teams. Operation Hitchhike programs. Employment Programs 
for Welfare Departments, Placement Services of high schools and comnunlty 
colleges are social Intervenors. 

Social Intervenors operate In the labor market, that socioeconomic 
mechanism for allocation of manpower resources in a given area. The 
labor market has become the most democratic of all Institutions in America 
in that all that Is required for participation is an Individual 16 years 
of age, willing, able, and actively seeking a Job. The labor market ac- 
cepts Ph. D*s and school dropouts, whites, blacks, Chicanos, Indians, male, 
female, young and older workers, able and disabled and all others who are 
seeking a Job. Participation in the labor market, however. Is no guaran- 
tee for finding or obtaining a job. It Is a precondition for searching 
for a Job. In the labor market workers seek Jobs and employees seek 
workers. 

Provision of more effective manpower services to both rural and 
urban Americans requires all principal actors in the labor market to 
Interact and Interrelate with each other. Reference has been made to 
three of the principal actors — the Individual job-seeker, employers, 
and labor market Intermediaries* In urban areas, unions, especially 
building trades, are Important actors. 

Educational and training Institutions are Important actors in that 
they are the primary suppliers of manpower to the labor market, Whether 
the individual graduates or drops out of an educational institution, 
eventually he or she will In all probability enter the labor market. 
Periodically, educational Institutions produce what might be called "crops 
of graduates," some on an annual basis, others quarterly. Whether jobs 
are available or not, they enter the labor market in search of employment. 
All too frequently these "products" have little or no understanding of 
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the dynamics of the job fnarket. Frequently, their Job search Is haphaz- 
ardi A significant improvement in the operation of the labor market 
could be achieved by improving vocational counseling and guidance in 
schools located in rural areas. New entrants into the labor market would 
at least have information about themselves and the world of work which 
would assist them in making a more rational employment decision. 

A critically important actor in shaping conditions in the labor 
market is government — both federal and state. Federal government formu- 
lates monetary and fiscal policies which affect the level of economic 
activities. It appropriates dollars for manpower services and develops 
guidelines under which these funds are expended. State governments operate 
the most important labor n^irket intermediaries and appropriate funds for 
all levels of education including vocational education. Moreover* it is 
the responsibility of government to heighten awareness and sensitivity 
of the nation to the importance of manpower development and its utilization. 

lr\ the final analysis, it will be federal and state governments which 
will determine the quality anJ quantity of manpower services to be delivered 
to rural Arr^rica. Those at this conference must, therefore, become advo- 
cators in legislative halls for more manpower services to rural areas. 
Moreover, attendees can lend their talents, skills, and knowledge in 
helping existing deliverers of manpower services become more effective 
in their operations. 
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DISCUSSION 

I. 

{ Jim Booth 

You indicated just now that governors have done something, Ed Hunter 
this morning said that manpower really didn't fit Into their priorities. 
Dan Kruqer 

I had breakfast with Ed Hunter this morning and we talked about that 
point. I didn't want to pursue this, but I'm sure that Governor Anderson 
of Minnesota is far more aware of manpower than the governor of Minnesota, 
whoever he was, 10 years ago. There isn't jny question about that. Now 
there are other considerations that governors have. I wou1(}n't say that 
manpovier Is at the top of the list. But I know from my personal associa- 
tion with my governor, at least he knows what the words mean. And that's 
nothing to sneeze at. We have so many other problems like the energy 
crisis, how to finance the cost of welfare, higher education^ and a few 
other matters that the governor Is largely concerned about. I've been 
trying to point out to him that even support of higher education has a 
manpower dimension > a very Important one. 
Jim Booth 

That takes In what Ray said this morning. I've been trying to devise a 
strategy for showing the fact that manpower is a part of basically every- 
thing we do In terms of policy. I'm wondering, what you could recommend 
to help me be more strategic? 
D an Kruger 

I agree with Ray Marshall. If the first half of Ray's talk was on re- 
search, the first part of his talk was really a lesson. The University 
of Wisconsin In the days of John R. Commons was filled with the whole no- 
tion of extending resources of the UnWersity to help solve some of the 
problems of the state. Let me digress, I think one of the reasons we're 
In trouble at universities Is that we haven't got that lesson, Ray. Our 
supporters really don't know who we are. And really what Ray Marshall 
was saying at the beginning of his talk would actually be true. The uni- 
versities have to relate to the legislature and to the governor and to 
anybody else out there. But the point is that there are six or seven 
groups in our state to solve the same sort of problem. So I said to the 
governor's assistant, why don't you bring all these people together. So 
we brought the Agricultural Cofmlsslon together, the Ag. Labor Commission 
together, the Governor's Commission on Services to i^ural Areas, or what- 
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ever it's called, Cooperative Extension, Experiment Station. And mind 
you, this is the first time all these people were in the same room to- 
gether, to talk about what kinds of manpower problems we are having in 
Michigan agriculture. Those of you who are not familiar with my state 
may think of automobiles when you think of Michigan, but the second lar- 
gest Industry In our state Is agriculture. It's an Important agricultural 
state. One of the things that came out of this joint meeting is that we 
finally persuaded the governor to give a message In January on the state 
of agriculture, Now that may sound rather strange, but he never talked 
about agriculture because nobody asked him to talk about It, He said that 
is a good Idea. With a lot of people involved In agriculture In our state 
It makes a lot of sense for the governor to talk about the state of agri- 
culture and some of the problems that we have. We can tell you all about 
the problems of automobiles, but for the first time in his seven years as 
governor he is going to give a special message on agriculture* I don't 
think Governor Romney did that while he was governor* So the point I am 
making, Jim, Is that one of our jobs as academicians is that we do have 
access to the State House and we do have access to the Governor if we 
have the degree of humility about which Ray spoke. And I said this to 
someone and I want to say this publicly. You know, Lou, when you were 
Director of Employment Service, and I don't know if Ray and Jerry were 
around then, the Idea of bringing together the academicians, was in, 1 
guess, the early 60s or the late 50s, I don't really remember when. You 
know, that was a tremendous experience because it gave, I can only speak 
for myself. It gave me insight Into some of the operational qualities of 
running the Employment Service. But you know, I wish we could sort of 
rekindle that Idea of having some of the dialogue between the practition- 
ers and the theoreticians. I think a lot of good came out of those ses- 
sions. 

Varden Fuller 

I would like to be your momentary counterpart of regularly attended ses- 
sion outlooks conference In San Francisco. Any time you have developed a 
lull in your discussion, this man who 1s an African and a follower of 
Henry George's Involvement. If nothing else is going on, he said I will 
make a little speech on sales tax. I am not going to make much of a speech 
but I would like to put a Httle background on this kind of a question. 
And I would like to see it discussed a little bit. And it 'came up this 
morning. It involved one of Ray Marshall's discussions. This Is the kind 
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of a hypothesis that I would lay under It, I think one of our very slg* 
niflcant questions in this society and the way we 90 about doing things 
is related to the Imbalance or the perfection or imperfection or what the 
political scientists call the shortfall of pluralism In the organization 
and articulation of Interest groups or people who should be interest groups. 
Well, that Is number one that the proposition there, It seems to me, is 
that It doesn't make too much difference what structure of bureaucracy is 
and the allocation of burdens and responsibilities to authorities between 
federal, state, and local. It doesn*t make, It doesn't complete the pic- 
ture* We won't have the perfect society until there Is a more equal bal- 
ance of articulated interest groups who can have something to say about 
what Is delivered. All right, that is one proposition, I am going to put 
you this one. It seems to me that the soft u/^derbelly of the programs 
that we have had through the 60s has been pretty much that they relied on 
the initiative of local Interest groups to sUrt the programs. Nobody 
had any entitlement; you applied for the program. So the proposition 
that I would like to put out Is whether, as you advance to a more clear 
working state of revenue sharing, Is there a possibility that there can 
be a kind of a reciprocal and complimentary relationship between perform- * 
ing Interest groups. And add the bureaucracy that handles money and al- 
lots the programs going even so far as perhaps to encourage the develop- 
ment of organization, perfect the approaches, and access and so on of 
those who haven't had It. And what still underlies that Is that ft seems 
possible for me to believe that If you have a revenue sharing entitlement 
which goes out- on a formula, much as the Public Employment Program did, 
then people are entitled to rights In their own right, as against having 
to be filtered through the power structure. And we have a better society 
If we do Interrupt revenue sharing on this count. 
Dan Kruger 

80b,- do you want to talk to that point for me? 
Bob Hunter 

1 would like to, I think so. I think the answer fs yes. The reason I say 
this Is I am watching as we work In some 40 cities in the development under 
HEW of what we call Youth Service Systems, the way in which the advisory 
boards and sub-boards are being put together, Varden* What we find happen- 
ing Is there seems to be one major legacy left from the war on poverty that 
I can see and' that Is the awareness on the parts of blacks and chlcanos 
and a variety of other people who never asked because they never thought 
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they would be entUled. Now they expect to participate; they did enough 
manageni^nt of their own progf^ams, not always good but almost always, at 
l^ist as good as what the city was doing, At least Once a year they closed 
th^tr* books » becai^se 1t*was required* and I find there ^re "j^ry few cities 
In t':<e country that can. They ^re a^'dre that the management of hufnan 
service programs wasn't beif\g done all that much better, by the profession* 
als so they want to participate. They are demanding It In urban centers. 
But they are also appaj^ntly starting to demand Jt 1n*th^ South where ' 
blacks have been enfranchised and are now in f^Ublic. office, -As I recall > 
there were 270 blacks^in'offlce in the South before 1964 and new there are i 
sop^e 2J(}0.' It seer.s to me that, there is this demand ^or partlcipatipn. 
The problem witfe it, and I need economists here to help me offset a major 
Amcrica^n sociologist who is frightening to ^^le, and that is Dan Sell at 
Harvar'j, who Insists that" the demands for participatipp make the process 
of pluralistic, democratic decision-making so expensive that W2 canH 
afford It anyonore; it is*Top inefficient. And of course, -Adolf Hitler f 
guess iiad a very efficient system; no one ever suggested deiriocracy had 
to be efficient* 

The minorities afe participating; mayo»^s have to acknowledge them* 
governors have to recognise them because they are there and the kinds of V 
organizations that are growing up, in the systems are building full repre« 
sentation from^hose groups, is that an answer? » * 

y^_^rden ruller 

That is a very good answer. I like your answer, I hope you are Mght** 

Dan Kr uger ' \ , , ' ' ' / 

Does anybody else want to consent on that? 

Uarden Fuller 

I would like to hear Ray. 

^^ay Marshall ^ 

Well » } hope that my view would be that you have got to have participation. 
Bob Hunter / ^ 

Ho question about that. * 
Ray Marshall 

For efficient! program a good bit depends upon wh^t you rr.ean by efficiency. 

Social efficiency as well as ecoQoriic efficiency. 
Ray Marshall - - * 

You have efficient agriculture, and I say well we might. ' ^ 



I do.Vt know. I haven't seen anybody count^p i]] the costs yet. You 

kWw» we have had low grocery bills but I think there are sonie things we 

ought to add to* that. Mainly, al^ of the peo{)le we have- displaced by • \ 

developing the agricultural techr^ology out of the public treasury, the* 

hard way In ^i' lot of cases; 1^ is very difficult* for you to devise an • » 

effective system for sofnebody else. It is their Input that makes it a 

> ♦ , 

whole lot ftiore effective. ' * * 

Pan Kruger 

And' salable* and salable. 

, R^y Hars fiall . " ^ • . 

Even in yoyr own terms. You koQw, If you are concerned about, try to take 

• a given an^ount of money and doing as much for thesfe people as possible, it 
would be a lot better if the people Involved had sofne ItfputMnto what you 
did with- that mdney, rather thaii your tryip^ to decide, or some group try-, 
ing to decide, what Is most effective for th^. So I think the partlclpa- 

, tlon fs extremely Important bothjn terms of the ininedlate situation an^ 
also in terms of the orga^i^at^on side. It has* had sorrie effect on the 
■political processes and part1c1patior> in governinent. It takes time though. 
Dan Kruger 

That's the point I want to i^ake too. This participation is a relatively 
pew Idea, lou, ^o yoi^ want* to comment? v » 

louls levin e . - 

Pve come .to a conclusion that isn' t optimistic in terms of what Varden 
Fuller is looking for, I think that Congress should decide that the ex- 
. perlment of the OEO and the comniunity agency made, up of individuals who, 
because they were poor, knew what wa^ good for the p^por, could be entrusted 
to spend the money o^f the people can't go on. .Revenue sharing is precisely 
the answer, of putting the money into thp establishment agencies of the * 
power structure, if you want' to call it thit* of the governors and the 
mayors of< the, electorate, ' 
pan Kruger " • '\ 

Yes, lou, let-me con^ment on that. I'have got news for'you, /^s was said, 
in the cities I'm concerned about, yoii can not ignore the people who have 
been participatinj», . , ^ \ • 

ijDuf^ le\^ij^ \ ' ' 

The irxteresting thing of the blacks is the use of the electorate and going 
to government all over .the United States as ^ '^^eans of having whites a'nd 
. blac.ks suppor.t^organi2ed government that is accountable, that keeps books» 
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records, that can come back and explain what tneyfdid with the taxpayers^ ^; 
money* And that" you can^t escape. * " >* 

Ray Marshal V * ^ - * • . .y - , " / 

Now. ^what you've g6t Is a lot moVe effective participation. In th6 local ■ 
governmeht. ^ \ " 

ban Kruger '.' . = * > ' • . ; 

'Absolutely. That Is what^ [ \)as going to say. I think when wfe talk abbVt;.?J 
" participation, tha't- Is important; but I think there i^/anotHer aspect of . v 
*^that'. Participation by assault Is not enougK,^ 1 argue that there- has to . 
be a system of negotiated transactions,/ Participation leads to negotiation. 
Anrf the work of the world, at least in thi$ country. Is done through 4 
system of, negotiated transactions. T^ose of us who are in acidemia 'nego- ; 
tiate with our students,* They may not know SOi but that is true, . 
Eugene Griessman ?■ ' 

We can carry this one step further* I don't know if there is any basis 
f^r optimise, but the persons in thes^ programs are now participating in 
established channels. /I am not the first to draw a parallel between. f1rs<^ 
and second r<3con$truct1on. First'black persons were trying after the Civil- 
War*and could at least get' positions and get into the system so that by 
1900 you hpve Jim Crow laws. And so I don't see this as a necessarily 
permanent kind of thing. I think that once these people are/ cooperative . 
they may simply be lost. 
Ray Marshall * ' 

I think one difference now tjiough Is that in those days the black commun- 
' Ity had no power to. bring to the coalition. Today they bring a fair amount* 
^ In those days it^was imposed and if you didn't have^land, and if you,didn*t 
have resources," it was very dffficul.t for.you to maintain a polltlca.1 self,: 
\And that was the lesson. Now that you have got, it is vi^ry difficult to 
go through that populace thing again. And of course, the reason they got * 
popular is becawse they disenfranchised the blacks. And the black popula- 
tion didn't .have the power to pre^vent it. 

Eugene Griessman ■ sp> ' 

I would say the a\^alogy does not tiold in that respect. Another qoint, you 
have a black 430pulation dispersed through the northern centers now that- ■ 
you did not have before/' / ^ 
Dan Xruger ' ^ - \ . 

It'is a different ball game. ' 

K ■ • ' - . 



Lewh Black -i . * • , • ' • , 

WelU rH tdlk to d number of these things and just watch' and team, A - : 
Act of; you F>robablytedrd about the Tennessee Hatefway. Sn AU'^apna we - . 
have. sornewhfere' around;! 7l) black people taking office, In 6reentr3Wri, ^ ■ 
, Alabama We have a whole town of ^black elected of fid aU ihcludfng the 
only txlack probate 'judge In the United St^ates, • You hav6 a black sheriff, ' 
a black voter register^ and a black board of education. Over a hundred 
yeafs ago, there was a feasibility study ^made of the Watervay.s, 
Pan Kruger • 

Mow many years ago? • ' . , . . - ■ 

Lewis Black ' ' 

Over a hundred years ago, ^ > 

Dan Kruger . * . * ^ . 

" thought that was sprt of a new concept. 
lewis Black . ; . . 

By about 1986 they are'supposed to. have 80,000 white folks moving In the 
area. What, they have done on the ftiver is an indication of how they are 
trying to put a thing in the same sactf they.put 1^ in a hundred yfears 
ago. You know, d^ttroy our political power. . . 

Dan'^Kruger 

Do you thtnk- that Is possible? ^ 
l enis Black • . - j - ' ^ ■ 

1 think that it Js possible -to. dp anything you want In America. 
Dan Kruger ^ » . « 

■lam not q'jite sure I agree wl^th that bu' go ajieai. 
Lewis Bla ck . • " V V . ' * 

Another place, where we are* making a move Ms just on the oXher side of the. 
River from Gree,ntown. T^e Federation of Southern Cooperatives, and the 
manpower association have bbught something like 1,324 acres of land, and 
our land ts right on the River. We are working in some 14 states in the 
South through cooperative endeavor with about^ 30,000' cooperative members 
working for/ both ' pol 1 tical , economic, and social benefits to- low-income 
people. Through the -Federation we hav^ started training heavy equipment . 
operators so that we can make stffe that black boys will }ie driving those 
caterpillars and what ha've you; we have done some demonstration down there 
with a construction co?rpany,, the one that has the $18,000, OOOvtontract put 
of Jamesville. We have been putting some pressure on him to make sure that 
he hires black people from thai particular locale before he moves other 
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folks; In; thehBV Now we are training the people to dp^excayatlon work, - ' y^j 
labor'wofk, and. the heavy equlpnent workiso that ^5hen he says nobody is ; 
avalidlde'viies have pebble there to put qn ^lje^Job., ' ' • « ; 

Ray Marshall . ^ \ " : . * ' * 

\ Well', then, also the FecleNtlon has orga^ tne w^ple - 

^'^ystem 'to'se^ t^^^ Mack$ doi>'t get le/Jt,.9at. I hof^e the'*chanc«s = 
' are ifttter'th1§a1me than they were in 1890. ' • « "' ^ . *s ^ / 

' ^ Bofe Hunter * ... ; . * ■ 

■ But^iiseei^s like ^he que'stlon Is* fifteen year^ aga was 'that possible? 

: And i don* t think it'wal. 'I think this is the real legacy that cafne oiit 
> ' .'Qf OiO\ but 'I'^will make one other cofnmen^ ;When'I jive a pfesehtation ^ ' 
- in cities showing the elements J s hoofed this morning, minority jnembers " ' ^ 
, h . c*otne up and Say: we want to make $ure we get representation.^on; that adr , , 
' y^Uory •board. And. I continually say;' look, that' a bureaucraj^ic pro- 
cess, that advisory board in Jttan;i>espects. even though it's policy-making, 
■r!' * And in tfi^sriort run, the -bureaupraticproces^sg^ can intervene to assure 
V,*^ certain "kinds of eqL'ity.: 8ut only in-tl^e short ^un as we saw in the war . 
^ ; on poverty; In the long run, pplittt^l proce^sses cannot be reduced to 
" Adfitinistratlve. decUVon-rnaking in ^ bureaucracy. Tt has to be at the ^ 
political leveK, And thatUhe real way for^minorities to ^get^ their ri^ 
presentation Is to git^ tftejr elected- officials on city, council and the 
sl^ate legislature. Because wfthout/that ulximatelyi' any kind of. board 
* tbajt'has representationi of Intnorities^ilT be subverted 6y that political 
process\ A^d there is no waj around this t^iat: I know. : • 

^ . Lewis Black / ^ . 
bet irie say^<omethihg. T am.a- p61Ulcian too'. I rap for Congress 1At year 
. - \ and lost, and will run again fiext year too. Anyway, let me' say this*. 
' This is the thing throughout this country that black folks "and ivhite'folks 

■ both never talk aboCt. Ve have got' t^realiae that in a way the C^iyil" 
, ' Rights Act is a farce. -Black, folks don't rea-h^f it, nor whitfe folks. 

Now for instance, a person come from any country ari\( get the right to 
'ae e. citiien-i be a full fledged citizen in America, but if he is#black, he 
. ' cannot because they gave us a tempjrar;y right in 196S for five years. Now. 
. / In 1970, they went back and'gave us another tempc>ary five more years, ^yocj 
seej *rn the South black folks^nd good white folks have spent all thMr 
time putting white folks in office when they should have been putting black 
'folks in office, so that black folks can be-in a position to ge^ their true 
citUenship/ * 



. Col 1 ette Moser " . ; 

Thar^k you> Dan.^for your excellent presentation and chairing the HVefy^ / 
^ ' dlscu$,sicn. * , , / 
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■ CONFERENCE FINDINGS: - • 
IMPLICATION^ FOR. FUTURE PROGRAM EFFECTiVEISESS 

■ * ^ Louis Levinp. - 

'George ^MiUhgton Uhi\^tfUiiij / 



We are at a stage inUhJ^ conference when most of us are eager to 
see It concluded, I might ^elp just jiv,ng.t(ie 'benediction and idsh- . 
■ Ing.you all Godspeed. My cionsclerice, however, would l ut peniiit me^do, 
that. -'As a .matter of fact, as evidence of how seriously I take this ^ 
aisignnjent and contrary to n\y usual .practice, I aros'e early this nwrnirtg ,^ 
. and prepared a few notes/ 'In this Instance Tarn deeply concernedrabogt 
the'delivery pf manpower servic.es, ' 

My objective is *to^e)<amine the subject of delivery of manpower ser- \, 
• vices* In- its whole conte^tt anil hopefully with some perspective as to its^ 
implications ^for the near future, . In doing so, I may hove some occasion 
to make a few passing references io what others here have ,slated. As to 
/future implications, It should be clear that I do not profess to h3ve ^rvy 
inside {hfornia Joa, and thatjuy crystal ball has been glazed.^over and 
cracked, for some .time. ' * -* ! x 

- iThe opening session of this conference began 1n a rath^V ^piC'»V f«h- 
ion with an historical review of ttje subject— In this instance a discus- 
sion of public services and rgral areas* iMr. Ralney made an excellent 
presentation. Hii; maps and vlsual*a1ds contributed importantly to a por- 
tra>aVof tbfe geograph^ica] shifts and trends of population movements from 
rural arfeasc' and the growth and spread. of urbanization. He became concerned, 
however, almost at the outset with the problem o.f'the definition of a rural 
1 ^rea. One could spend days discussing such a dltinltion. Most of such 
discussions le^ad^o frustration and the reslilt-is relatively' useless for' 
practical program ap{>11<jat1on. By thisitme it must be evident to every- 
one that the concept of a rtfral area 1s/highly dynamic tand volatile. No • 
matter how precisely a rural-'area Is defined, the validity .of the definir 
tion will hold for only a brief period. , Even more important is the fact* 
. that distinct*ons*and features which differentiated a rural area from an 
Jlrb'an area are disappearing,-. If this' be true, there is ev^n less reason 



to be concerned with the definition of the rQral area. * \^ 

: The real cftallenge today is to discover the linkages between rural . 
and urban area^i; less time shpu\d be spent looking for the Vines of demar- 
cation that separate urban ffoni rural. This view is especial ly'Tfiew^ng- 
ful with respect to th6 <iel1very of manpower services. Results will 
' ' . 197. . 
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^b^^mo.re p.ro<!0ct1ve, arxd a more constructive manpower program }s 11f:e1y * 
to come into o41ng wnen the Interrelationships t^-^tween ri^ral and uitm 
are^s are broi^+^t into Vo^us* Usually It 1^»the burfeaucyits vyho ar^"'^ 
concerned about such, matters, as the definition of a^' riTr^l ai;^a.'^ T^elr . 
Interest stems from, the budgetJ^o^pi'lclitlW^ of altecnatlVe'deflnitlons 
•and the clalfns that c^nJ^rlSdd^ funds to serve clients who ^ 

fit liito^the defines' jurisdictions. : Trte "client. ^on the other hand» is 
iiot awjre of the bureaucrat's ^ermlnolJg^— nor is he interested, fn his 
^seafch for needed manpower service's , He does not ask whether 'he comes ' *' 
..under a rural category^ or an urban^cdteg'bry.- . . ' ■ * 

/ Wg :ould probably substantively advance the delivery of manpower ser- ' 
ViCes if we turn.ouir attention from definitions of rural areas and con- 
centrate on present and potential clients for manpoweiVservices--with par- 
ticular attention to their numbe'rs* characteristics , and types of manpower; 
problems » -Nevertheless there are a few co'nsideratrtons affecting delivery 
of manpower services In rural areas which require recognition Of certain - 
features ^especially (evident in rural areas: One of these is populatVon— 
its personal and economic characteristics and. its dispersion? Sheet, me- v. 
chanics of delivery of manpower services require special consideration.^f • , 
facilities arid resources-- thei^ economical and efficient use-,- in situations 
where sparse populatldSTglves rise to problems of tran-sportation and com- 
munication. This consideration is applicable not only to- the manpower 
agency but' to all other agencies whose ac1;'1v1t1es are concerned with the 
broad range of human resources and manpa^^er services; % \ 

• Perhaps the singly greatest problem confronting delivery of manpower 
services in. a rural area ar'ises from the paucity of public resources agd 
the lack of an infrastructure* It may well be that U-.e greatest distinc- 
tion between rural and'metropoli tan areas is In the differences in the 
public resources base--fac1].1ties, trained professional manpower, and ade- 
quate public financ1ng--aKd in the tradition of puUtio service and social 
responsiLIVi ty. Without these the delivery* of manpovTer services, can hardly 
become. a rTealU^. The^ most important feature which may indicate the poten- 
tial of success for delivery of manpower services in a rural area may be 
the proximity of that area -to an urban area. It follows that problems of 
manpower^servicej delivery are aggravated when areas relatively distant 
from the cities aref involved^-and especially the remote area isolated by 
topography, transp</rtation, and communication. . 

5ince the term "delivery of manpower services'* is central to the con- 
ference discussions, some time should be devoted to its meaning.- A number ' 



of people fnaklng presefttatldns on this subject dwelt. aV on 'Wn- ■ 

power services," but ignored ''deljvery." ThIs.U not surp^^tsing since f 
most of these, people are conceptualizers» planners, or researchers artd ■ 
therefore do not have, responsibility for delivery. "Manpowetr services" . . 
tends to be more glafnorous than -MeLivery." This was especially evident ' 
in the discussion presented by pr.^Konyha. In fact, his paper gave l.ittle; 
.attention lo deli very .t)ut emphasized w?io should be respdnsibie for the 
delivery of manpower services. Hi5:conclusion, Jf I undersrtand him cor- 
rectly, was that the del i very lof manpower services should be entrusted 
to the schopls. According to htm, not only should the training of man-, 
power takfe place in the ^vocational schools, but guidance and.counseling 
should be a school responsibility,"^ and the school should provide the bridsle, 
thi^oljgh placement, between training and atMeast the first job. In my 
view tffe schools i both in urban and rtiral areas, have proble'fns enough 
they have been unable to resolve. The demands made upprt schools*^o re- . 
solve the pro'blwis of modern socifety, of the ifamify, and otiier social 
institutions have taken them well beyond their central mission. It is hot - 
ft\y' purpose here to enter into^a bureaucratic discussion of where respoa- 
sibility%for manpower services should be located. • 

Our, understanding of manpower services, as'well as their delivery 
might^be better, advanced 1 J w^ distinguished between functions and argani- 
zational entities or institutions. Or. Konyha spoke abSut human resource 
' Ser'vices, manpowe^ services,' and, employment services. He was n)Ost spe- 
cific about the latter. It seemed to m(e that he confused the Public 
Employment Servic^ with employment services. I do not cohcur that employ- 
ment services are synonymous with the Pu^f 1c Employment Service. The 
latter. is an organizational entity. Employment 'servjc^s are job market 
services, rendered by the Public Employment SeVvi.ce arnong. other organisa- 
tions and institutions. Manpower services are more comprehensive. They 
n are concerned wlt^ employaSility "development and pfeparation for partici- 
pation in the labor market. As such, they ate concerned with the develop- 
ment of ifenpower resources--^as an economic rcsource--through education arM 
. training, rehabilitative and supportive servic'^s such as health and social 
serv.ices,,etc. Human resoui^ce'secvices are services rendered to the en- . 
tire populat1on--w1thout regard to economic implications 'as a resource ^ 
or to labor market^participation implications. 

*The differences in these' various .types of servi<;es have considerable 
meaning forjihe content of manpower services , delivery systems: the 
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clientele to be served ancl the agericles respons^ible for providing the ' ^ 
service. For example, from 1966 unfil about 1971 > the Publlc'Empldyrient, 
Service gave'^-prlne emphasis to ^mpioy ability development 5erv1ces--tra1n- : ; 

social services » health servlces-^whtch were' rehabilitative or sup- 
portive to* Improving employabllUy. lts.cl1entele» with highest pr1ority\ : , . 
for services, was th6 jnost alienated, Isplated, and least marketable man-/ 
.power resources. EoipVoynenV offices had Tittle understanding, competencies ; 
'or sympathy fo/ empjoyabll.ity development services^ Previously, employ^ 
nent office^' had told" employers they screened and referred only the best \ ; 
qualified and most experienced job-seekers to Job open1ngs--wUh little * 
regard for need, minority, or poverty consideration's, These latter fac- " 
tors were regarded as sociological and not labor market, in the economic 
i sense. At the same tiine emfi^yment services should hot be equated with 
"placement services." fhe latter involves ftiatch.ing job-seekers and job ■ 
openings, and can be a highly opportunistic operation with a very sjiort^- 
. term labor market per'spedtlve.* A'goo3 laf?or market-oriented agency , con- • ' ' 
.cerned with manpower problems of the labor market, should not limit -its' 
seVvices'exclusively to; placement. ' ' ' ^ / " ; 

A modern-day labor ex^hange^ .capable of dealing Jn the b^bad range / 
^of manpower prcbjems arising. in labor markets and a diverse clientele of ^ 
;bpth experienced *and Inexperienced job-seekers provides more'lhan day- . 
.to-day placement services; /In addition to its job. information service, it^^ 
provides occvpatlcnar testing, both apt^itude and performance; labor market / 
:informati^Ofii and employment Counseling, I'm not, sure that school •coun- 
selors are qualtfied In the area tha*t requires iabor*market expertise." It. ^ 
has beenmy observation that school counselors'Vecelve their education on/>^ 
college campuses,' usually in a college of education. Would-be counselors 
are exposed « to much psychology, but are also required to take^coursts in 
the history and theory of pedagogy:and methods of teachifig. Their guld-* 
ance often! consists pf helping troubled children who are not gett^ing along 
well with other$ in school and'their counseling is- usually concerned with 
schooV curricula and college choice. Youngsters having difficulty .corn* 
pleting hi*gh school or who have dropped out are* not Hkely to get much* 
vocational or labor market assistance guidance from school officers. . ^ 

Unfortunately .tfte ertiployment coun>(»lor in the Public Employjiient Ser^ 
vice also lacks much of the,*krjow ledge an<i competence required to render ' / 
optimum vocational counseling services. Nevertheless., the Sngolrig daily i^i 
, activities ^d exp&riences of the emt^loyment offices and clientele (wheUiferli 
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job-seekers, employers, 'or coninunlty/dgenctfes an'd organtzattons)" aU..are 
Centered on the labor market and the Veailties of hiring processes and 

requlrep&nts. The labor market Information obtained in the reiiV world 

! ■. 

of work can contribute significantly to meaningful counseling. The spe- 

'V ■■ ' "■ ^ 

clallzed knowledge of occupations in the )oca1 employment offices can. 
' * - • * . *■ •,*»■. 

IfKewise ^dd to the effecti'veness of the counseling delivery systerri. 

In order to fotus on the delivery of manp^ower services it 1^ neces- \ 
sary to cono^ntrate on the strategy, logvstici, and mobilization Of re- ' 
source capabilities to assist clients in the resolution or acnelioration ' 
of their manpower problems. . Indeed; the measure' of the effectiveness of 
such a systeni is the extent^to which it achieves this objective. Staff 
resource requirements for the delivery of manpower services callfor quitp 
different talents and capabilities than fpund arnohg conceptual ize»«s,' pi a*n- 
ners, and researchers. The latter are fhterested in policy and legisla- 
tion, They are concerned with'progran objectives, goals, 'and priorities. 
They are especially intrigued-with innovation and change, and^they seek 
stimulating .and cha,lleng1ng intellectual activities, lihose who actually 
deliver manpower services, the program operators, however i ai^e opposed 
to change: Staff 'specialists and technicians who deal first-hand with 
cjlents/are Inclined to ^e skeptical of broad-gauged policies and program^ 
Objectives. Th^y resist Innovations because they often ^llsrupt delivery 
^f flianpower services, ^s, therpfo>^e, important that th© proper balance 
be established between planners^ and, those who must actually operate at (he 
grassroots level . ' \ . 

The respktlve roles of planners arid ope?;a tors can impede the delivery V 
of) manpov/er services w)ien communications are inadequate as pointed out. to 
me recently in a number of seminars I conducte4 jo Asia and Europe; Man- . 
power practitioners, responsible for manpower development arid utllfzatlQ.., 
bnd teachers, social workers, and job jinar^ijet specialists ex^i^etfe^l a- 
t1-vely li^t^tle influence or power in government pa1J^:yr"K» -previous years - * 
when I hVd\met such manpower special1stsiru<teVeToping countries', T found 
cjrea t $ympa(^ hy but little power to^etT^'"^ This past year, because rny central ' 
topic ^was manpower re sourcev^^nd economic development and industrial growth, 
' U was necessary tp.-^fie€t with the^ economic planners, with those responsible, 
for trade^nd'c'orricrcef and those concerned with money a^d banking, ex- 
cjlange'i and trade balances. These specialists wield considerable influence . 
in government affairs and dictates* Unfortunately, they rarely fneet with. 
%^ specialists and are not really awar^ of the In^portant contributions 



which deUyery 'Of >T)anpow6r,$erv1ces cari make to edonomic growth and indJt|?55^;^ 
triaj development. Planners often are no^. doers, while the doers tend-'' -'m 
to concentrate' on action* lometlrnes losing' sl^ht of purpose. * V.tf 

. Heanjn^fyl delivery of manpower services requires th^t tfie manpower ' 
operator understand the objectives and goals, and the role and mission '^m^x 
' the manpower agency, Because of operating pressures and the need to deal^Wf 
with shortrun emergencies; thfere Ms a dangeri that action becomes an end ' # 
. Uself. "(jhe saying "Pep without" purpose is piffle" should have pa^^tlcu?,/ 
' lar meaning icr the manpower operator. Many of^the problems of delivery,:^'- ^1 
of manpower services might be traced to the fact that delivery is only 
one stage-^linVed to others— and hot the* first in an effective manpower" 
program. Preceding delivery of manpower services Is the need. to develop 
a plan off service. Such -a plan requires identification, measurer^ent, and 
• analyse* of manpower problems-^thelr magnitudes, characteristics, and trend?* 
The pian of service must also take account of existing resource capabili- 
ties for dealing with thete prpbl ems* Since resources will always be' mo r$ 
Hml ted. than the demands made upon theni» executive, mariagem^ht 1s confronted . 
with decision-rrtaking regarding priorities* Such decisions dictate, what is 
involved in^ the delivery of manpower servijces, ^ v 

The challenge to, maximize resource capability to deliver rr^npower -v^ 
services i5 especially great when st^ff resources art limited, The'f>eed ^ 
to supplement inadequate staff requiries that every effort be made to ta^ke 
advantage of advanced technology. Clearly the application of comptiteriaed^ 
processes to.eVfployment {ervt^^e-^^il^oe^^ for example^ xan be mosf help-^ 
ful. Unfortunately, sometimes promTses^re-j^ade for^ 
computerized processes- -as '^eems to .be the ca^eTn"thti.4gb*Bank--wh<ch go 
beyond actual delivery. ^TKe fact is that*the J5b bank rep^efvt:i;only. 
I ' the computerization o^the demand--j6b openings lis^in|S--a y^atherpf^i-^^ 
tive Accomplishment, tt may only represent the 18th century' of computerf* 
,zat1oni supply and applicant characteristics also ne^d to be computerized 
^ and even that may not be the answer. Perhaps the delivery of manpower 
services will t^ke place through closed circuit TV/ I^v any ca.se, it is 
evident that the delivery system must not be-fr>^zen so that it loses^'itS * 
flexibility to adapt to technological advances, • 
^ ' " 'it^may be that the Job Bank, which^deals with only a fragment of man- 
y::; power servkes, ^nay bring useful lessons to rr<anpower agencies*-albeit « 
>.>.^^TdtheV ejjpensivet^- T computer is only a teol-*for all its wondersr*and; 
;V"^:j$ hiit^^^^^^^^^ the human being, ^ Employer services, job / • \ 
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i;^ development, sound order talking, and effective service of employee man- ' 
pdvy^r needs have not been r€solved^by the Job Bank. Indeed,^ rlgl^i^tles 
may have been introduced which serlously'llmlt shifts t^ better techno- 
logyv f / - V , 

^' % Another consljleration which has an Important bearing on the delivery 
_ of manpower services -is the .role of 'management a^d supervision; Too often 
. the rank and. file 1$,blamed for manpower services dell vIVy failures. The / 
fact Is that neither the rank and file nor the. top administrators account 
for most of the manpower services delivery problems. AJarge part of the 
•responslbll-lty 'can b§ ^traced to middle managemGnt-r^often employed In.the 
state administrative office or\ln field supervision. VThls group, because ^ 
• of senlorityjahd status* exerdj)es the dlr^ctioh of the delivery of man- * 
''^ power $ervices--of ten at a distance. This problem^, which. Is widespread 
An the E^nployment- Service, 1* found In almost all other agencies. 

Ourl'ng the Hsenhower Admtn1stratioft» when the rural developirant 
prog^am'was Initiated In. the Department of Agriculture, representatives ' 
from the Labor D^partment^'were- asked to co(Jperate on. human resources and 
manpower problems. We learned al that time thaitr.the Extension Service was 
^ confronted with a personnel problem— analogous' to the management and super- 
^ ,v^^1'on problem In the tmployment Service. The., old line Extension Service ' 
perscrfinel^ad llttle^ understanding or'sympathy for rur^l de^elopoKint, es- 
pecially .as It^jnlght relate to human resources, Their people were 1nter- 

ested in productivity, loans, capjtaK Investrfenti seed and cultivation— 

techniques,. and then only for the imX prosperous farmers, They had little 
$ocUl orientation. . Relive ry of manpower services required redrlentatlon 
and adaptation of senior personnel who were responsible for managing the 
program* ' ' , . ■ . ' . ' 

' An important factor Which goes to ^he heart of the delivery of man- 
y power services is the extent to which the agencies^ concerned with either . 
; humarv resources 'or manpower services, expect their staffs to. function as \ 
Intermedjarles, Each agencyJIkes to think that its staff has specialized 
expertise which Is critical to the resolution of a.client^s manpower pro- 
■ blem. ^ureaucrats thrive cn the (lot'ion yiat everything they do represents 
. a^^arvlce, for example,, the Servicemen's Readjustment Act for World War 
^ II Veterans stated that the United'state$ Employment Service should pro- 
; ;Vjd^;oit1^ counseling and placement services to veterans. ' That was in* 
. r^?^?y^'^^^ ^^^^ ^"^^^y veteran should get counseling whether he 

n^ed^dA^^ ^r'^ot. Inte'rvlewe*^ becan)e counselors overnight and veterans ^ 
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got counseling, whe^i often what they needed was jobs, A11 t|fls activity 
was a justification for fnore l^udget for >the local einployjneat office* . - 
I A sound'^manpower serv1c$s delivery iysteni wTTl dlff^i^ntlate among 
clientele as; to the typev^if services needed <j^d the eUent to which agency' 
staff 'shbtiid:act as Intermediaries, In, addition tp4he problem of render<| C 
ing "services'* whieh may not be needed, the' deH^ry system needs to deter-" 
mine.the kinds of resources required to pro^^ manpower services. There 
Is a tendency on tha part of professlon^Kpersonnel tb view With skeptir 
clsm the use of volunteers and paraprofesslonals. Nevertheless, .despite 
high cost a'nd scarce professional staff r^^ourcesi many a professional 
worklngjn a mafipower agency spends consiijerable time on'clerlcal and 
less" than professional task$, Employmer^t of pa-Id paraprofesslonals 1s 
restricted frequently by civil Service hiring specifications or exces- 
sively rigid requirements regarding schooling or experience which bear 
little relation to the work to be performed, 

- Delivery of manpower services In a reixjte rural area or even one 
which Is only a short distance from an urban area. may not JustUy full- 
time professional staff resources. In 5;uch Instances the use of a pro- 
fessional "to supervise on a full-time or itinerant bas1s--pdraprofess1^nal 
staff ma/'m^et the needs. Much more attention should be given to bring- 
ing volunteers Into the delivery of ^nanpower services In rural areas, 
Interagency^fforts to. coordinate and pool activities can attract voVun- 
^teers when'otKerwise'/iarrowly specialized services mayjtend to limit v 
their participation. -Perhaps one of the most important steps in the 
enlargement of volunteer* s participation 1h rural area manpower programs 
is to brin^ n community leader inio the program and, through his prestige, ■ 
enlist the aid of others.' ^ ' 

Several times In th^. course^f this conference reference was made to 
the Importance of experimentation for the improvement of delivery of man- 
power services » There Is no d(Jubt th*at demonstration and pilot projects 
^permit innovations and flexib1l1ty,wh1ch^ are not possible In ongoing man* . 
■ power. operations; The problem Is (th*ati once an experiment Is undertaken, 
it too often develops ^a unique experience an(^ top; little thought Is given 
to hqw the experiment can become^operatlonal. At ^ yesterday's meeting the 
Oregon representative described the ACE project. ^As 1 Hst^nedjt seemed 
pto me that ACE differed In on|y slight details frOm the Ottumw^ project 
fpt which Lserved as a consultant and advisor In' 1968 and 1969. The 
i;iOttumwa experiment by 1970 hAd clearly demonstrated the value of adopting 



'Us chief features Into /uraV manpower operations^ It iS' itran^ that ACE^^^^^^^- / 
is being discussed as an experlnfent In 1974, wHen. t^^e guidelines for the 
state plan of serv1ce'*for rural areas bf the pa^st two years have specifi- 
cally provided fbr a muUi*c/^unty 'area with parent and feeder off ices in 
rural areas. ' ; ' • . ' 

Another example erf an experiment in the delivery of manpower services 
In a. rural area which has, in fry 'estimation, proven .itself is Operation 
Hitchhike, : One might properly ask how m.ich longer this ap'^roach rfjjjst be . 
regarded as experimental.- Us chief feature Is ^o provide resources In , 
an ^rea v^/here facilities and manpower expertise are Kcking through coop- 
erative efforts^between the Employinent Service and rural agencies or.agr^-- 
cultural gr9ups such as the CxtenVion. Service, to develop'a mahpower com- 
pete/^ce. The s a rne may.be said for the Concerted Services aftcj Tralj^lng' " 
experiment." Thel'techa^ues for develjiping a capability for rendering a 
manpower service fn a rural ar^a ♦^hlch otherwi^' might be denied. such a 
service, and the contribution a coordiTiator brings, to that capability 
should become standejrd in ?nanpower seryices rivinuals »for rural areas'. 

' It seejns to n4 that several majoi^ developments ^re taking ^Uce which 
h^ve extren)ely Important IfnpHcatlons for the future of^'manpower^prograrn # 
effectiveness and the delivery of ^npower services 'in this. country. The., 
first of these was discOssed by Hr^ Edward ^utii^r f rot?) Minnesota. 

, The Energy Crisis. I agree that its ramifications are far^ ^ 
reaching. Our interests here must^focus 'on manpower and the rur^l area ' 
Situation. There Is no doobt that' unemployment will .increase and that 
labor r.^rkets will loosen as efnplgyjtient-i^ppm u nl ite s d WUner^firessufes 
for (r^npower training programs will weaken as experienced workers are" 
;l4id off. 8y the same token, employer hiring specifications will become , 
mre exacting with the result thatmar^inal Job-seekers will encounter 
greater dIfffcuUles in finding work. The i^ppll cations for mny minority ' 
group workers, as well as the joor and handicapped, are not goodl Morkers 
from rural are^s and youth lacking work'experlence will be competing with 
better qualified, rpore experienced laid-off woikers'already -resident In 
the urban areas and familiar with hiring channels. 

How to deliver^rnanpower se^-vlces un(3ier these circumstances, to ruraV - 
young people qualified only for entry Jobs is a majo^ challenge Indeed* 
tySft if there should be sofne expansion of public service eiT-ployinent oppor- 
;;^h|Hes^j^ is doubtful that rural youth can con^pete effectively. Oe- 

of the Job 8ant,^a bater li^eirta of- J<5^-<5P«nih9S, and 



Improved labor market InformatlorV, ^he delivery system Itself will not 
produce jobs, 

2. Comprehensive Manpower Servke. Legislation . Both tba Senate 2 
and the House hive passed slightly different versions of manpower legislat 
tion which |s /i6w in conference. Three" major features will have a great# 
deal of Influence on manpower services and delivery systems: 

a) Manpower Revfenue Sharin g * It appears that, ^reater^ opportunities, 
will exist for rural areas and smaller towns to participate In manpower ■ 
revenue sharing, providing they have the capability of organlzingf on a 
multi'couaty or area basU» taking a consortlunr approach, and can make 
an effective appeal for funds, With the local executive^^mayor of- the ; 
large urban area; as the prime sponsor, It is doubtful that rural areas 
wl^l receive much recognition of their needs for manpower services unless 
thex take the initiative. Even, when the governor of a stateMs the prime 

.sponsor, it will be necessary fOr a given rgral area to make a" strong 
clai.n for manpower funds against other 'claimants* It remains to be seen<^^ 
how revenue sharing funds wllltfactually be .channeled tetyveen governors . 
and mayors - - ■ . ' * . ^ 

Nor* is it clear what agencies wtl 1 be locally Responsible for the 
delivery o-f .manpower services, There is no basis for the Employment Sfer- 
vice to regard it^6lf either as a prime sponsor or a p.fime deliverer of 
manpower services, ?The proposed legislation provides that public and ^ 
private agencies can compete for contract? let by the pr4me sponsor to 
deliver manpower ^services* In sod)e instances community action agencies 
are likely to provide such servWs- locally, The next $everdl years may 

- test whether the Public Empl^yy^ient Service will function a's a narrow^ 
labor exchange efigaged exclusively in placement Operations or whether . 
it will funQtion av a labor market Institution , with broader manjJower 
responsibilities* Mn any case It i.s clear that the reversal of progrdft . 
objectives for the Employment Service 'in vyhlch placements have the high* ' 
est priority Is likely to^continue, I.t is e^jually <tloar that en^loy* 
abjllty development servijces will receive less attention in local employ- 

-ment otfices* It is important to bear io*niind that the Public Employment 
Servica will continue to be funded under Title III of the Social Security 
A'ct^and that- it will continue to be responsible for operations under' the 
Wagner Peyser Act, How these responsibilities will^be coordinated v*ith 

Sth$[in^if^^)M^ funded ! through manpower revenue sharing will 

^'^Tctat^ Wet) of tfife future of the Public Employment Service. ^ 



Many of you wU^ recalVthdt d.yean ago «t a con similar to 

v^f;:. this in Austin, Texas We. devoted several days to -the Implications *of the 
;j;;^e-th6n n<jwly enacted f^at Oevetopitiertt Act/ Some'Optfmfstlc views' were 

Expressed about the prospect^ that furlds would become available to rural 
:^ik'^nAs to initiate reeded re'search locking toward economic developoient 
■^^ A and to establish bases for expanded manpovier services, At that time I » 
:Yr" expressed doubts ^boiit the extent to which that legislation would con- 

tribute to in^proved manpower services In rural areas. It seenied to me ' 
r.^; that financial support for thg Implementation of-the Act was likely to 
N^;. be limUed ind that in any case manpower objectives were largely outside ' % 

' Us focus. It seemei to me that until a rural area acquired professional .{ 
;"-> competence to do trwinpo^er planning and to develop claims for financial 

as^istan'ce it was not likely to improve its manpower services situation, 
pending legislation on'/:omprehenslve manpowter services may have. some 
.tlf- promise to-me^t this need,* ' ' ? ' 

b) Public. Service Employment ^ The proposed legislation restores a 
r:v[ small-scale, progr^afi for public service employment ^ as w.as provided for 

In the Emergency Employment Act ^ It contemplates the hiring o't 

fi^> uir^m;>1oyed IndividuaU to engage in state 4nd local government employment 

in th'osj areas which fiave Mgh^^level ^jnemploymenj;. Although thej>rogram 

* 'was expected to be small, it l« possible It, ma/ be expanded considerably 
; should unemployment rise significantly* Assuming that rural areas will 

h£ ^^^^ tome advocacy, it may be. that some-rurat areas will. expand public; 
^i"'"' employment' opportunities*^ Th*e legislation may also make financial sup- 
^ port possible In some rural jireas^for a position to undertake manpower' 
-^planning and.j^epare r^que^ts for fOnding of ^needed manpower services.- 
; c) S()edla1 Wanpower Prograhts - Although the^ legislation Is intended 

S"t P>*^vlde comprehensive manpower services^ to reduce fragmentation -of ' 
I; manpower pr^t^grams, ?nd to^'decategorite manpower programs* It^appears -fl 
r4;2v.that 'a rumb'er*>of sptcial programs will b^ continual . Provision Is made 
r;V fof a special program for Indians*, another for. farm ml grants; 'and another .4 
k ..J^ Job CoVp$, The legislation would authorise contlnuai'tlon of man*- ft 
f / "jiower programs .whith have in the past been condi^cted by OIC» by AfL^CId, 

* . SER, and the Urban League^ Many* of these programs have implications for , 
*maiipowWf$erv1ces to specific clientele In some rur 

y:. ::>r ' 3^" -' Hanagenent andlFuriding of Manpower. Programs . The third major . . 
'MIIiS^*!?*^^ which Is bound to Influence 'future delivery of mahpower $er- ! - r?^^ 
^iflVlceS^;^^^^^ Wt^f §iyiH to tightened inanagemenl ^bnt^ilV^ 



accountability ant^ eva1uatlQn--fncre^sed cost-effectiveness analyses. y 

GreateY reliance Is placed on quantitative program performance me^^sure^ 

ment and standerds and managefpent infonn^t ion. systems. Demands for in* * 

creased productivity And irnproved output mean thajt budgets are re'duced . . 

Ort t^e premise fbat fnore^^prk can be accomplished with less staff, WhenA 

the costs resulting 'from Salary' Increases are introduced into the budgets 

process and deliverers of manpower services are expected^^o^^tsorb tlifes^r 

costs, personnel resources^ for deVi^ery of services are^fcnjlh^ reducedm^^^^^ 

■ A hard-nosed approach to manpower programs, With considerable doubt 

as to their efficiency' rreans that financing these programs will make,tht^ 

delivery of manpower^ services an increasingly (TKflcuU assignment* 

With pressures* increasing to lower unit costs and to reduce staff 'time 

inputs In the Belivery of manpower services, the' task of providing co[rK- 

potent profes$,l\)nal manpbwer services adapted to IndividuaV'fieeds becomes 

more difficult. The challenge confronting manpower administrators and 

■specialists is to prodijl? compelling pi^of ^iiat tbe costs of providirtg . 

manpower services are less than the benefHfe which accrue to both the 

-Individual >3nd socfety^*and to' demonstrate^^ this in dollar terms ♦ 

/ It 
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i ^« APPENDIX A ' ■ ■ ' ' - ' \ 

CONFERENCE ON MANPOWER SERVICES IH RURAL AMERItA ' • 

A conference examining the oethoda of delivery''' 
of manpower services in ruVal ar^as 

. ' ' ' ' \ ' ■ . ' ' 

: CONFERENCE PKOCRAM " ^ 
IHJRSDAY; DECEMBER 13; 197? 
8:00- 81^5' a.m. Registration- ' « 

' Session I - Delivering 'hiblic Services in Rural 'Area$ 

Moderator and Introductory Remarks , . . John McCau£e 
SpeclalAsslstant to' the Director/ Rural—- 
Kanpover Service^ U.S. Depattmctnt'of' Ubor, 
. ' ^'Introductory Remarks^" , : ' 

K^mUlx Ro^et/, j;eUovr^cadeiny for Contemporary ' 

Problems, Columbusi Ohio, "public Servl^as in 
A Rural Areas*'* V ^ 

9; 30-10:00 a.m. Discussion of /Session 1 \ 

10:00-10:15 a#7ri, doffee and donuts • . 

; ' ♦ ' Session II - Issues in thp Delivery* of Manpower 

Ser^ces in IJurai^Ax>feas^ ♦ . 

Moderators Jo^epfi ^fotfpcA, j^jftal Manpower Service 
f . ' blr0ct6r, Emeritus; fteglonV, U,S, Depart 

. ment^ LaborJ Chlcaao, tlUnols . 

JkAvin Konyhd, Program leader, Manpofwer/bevelo^^^ 
arfd Cotaaunlty Facllltil^i Extension i 
U.S, Departtnent -of AgricultuireV^ Washington, D.C^, 
"Kanpover Service Needs in Rural Area$^ 

'"J'Operatlng; Problems in Rutal employment b^ervlc^s 
\ Delivery rV ^^nel of Emflpytetit ^etvlc^ Personnel 
In rural offices ofvReiioft Vllt, U,S* be.'^artwent ^ 

■ ■ 0 f . Lab or ^ - ■ ■ - ■ " ■ ' -^r. ^ it III ^iilil W 

Jatn^ HiUkeMy, hUttU^^^^^^ Wyonirtg ^ 

Employment Service, Cody^ Wyoming, "Operating 
^ problems in Rural Empl6yment -Services" Delivery" 

. J^adolph Gomatt}, Employment Manager 11, Colorado 

Department of tabor and Employment, Division of 
Employment, Alamosa, Cblorado, ^'D^llvery of . 
1r ^ , Manpower Services' to Rural Areas*' * ' . 

Jcutith HaMc^^ North Dakoita Employment Security Bureau 
- Hillsboro, N<y'th Dakota, ^'Rural Manpower* Service 

' in an Urban rrlnge^\ 

a.m. Commentators 1 , . / 

- Soft!m< Professor of Ecou^^ 

^ Wisconsin, Madison, "Discusgion.of the Delivery 

of Manpower Services in Rural Arfeas" * 
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VrtAcfen FatteA> Professor of AgrtcuUur$l'Ecorvo»;C6V 
University pf Cdlifotiila, Davis » ' 'Comments 
Vardert Fuller oh *Man]?owet Sei^ice Needs /tn. > - r;!'; 
' Jlural Areld^ by MatvW^. Konyha'* . r ^ Si 

^■;:.-*ll:^45-12i30 fv,n^* Discussion of Session 11 ' . -ig 

12130- l;30 p;n. " Lunch - ^ • »■ 

' \ ^ Sessicii lll - Innovative Arrangement? for the E>eliv^l^^^^^^ 

■ir^V ^ ^ \ ' i: '^^^^ Fxu?al Areas': :>;;:■^^^:■:i|^ 

Moderator! Wt/^^ie Rcu^/ Assistant Dein dt|d Irofessi^tlf^ 
V <>f Social W^rk,^'USJlversity of Csc-^ziii^y '^^^ 

K^- V ' i ■ - - N r- - / C - ' ' At / : ; - , - ^- M'^^^:^^ 

1:^5- 2:05 Pim.' G/Tit'U!e6 fot/idu^rf^ E, Shelley and Company^ lftc:*ii,Vi 
^Nev York 4h4 Washington/ DX* I ^'Inhovatlvet^ 
^ Vents for the Oelivety of Manpower Services in^ 
' . -, ■ c Jtural /reas^ The Job BanV Experience^'. : ' 

::r^Jp5- 2:25 P-rn. C>ac^<<i Rue>4{Hfei Department of Agricultural Ecohoiftlc^v^^^^^ 

' . and kural Sociology, Texas' A i^^i .Ijniversity;^ (SoUel;^^ |^ 

Statlotrt, Texas, "'Potential Use of Volurfteerr^S^ 
Program Aide! in' I^uiral >tanpover Programs'' ^^>S ^ 

Part A - ^.- -r t'y^'-B\mM. 



S ;.i V. jV:*. 



gr^^StSS- 3^00 p.m* Discussion of Session r>^I 

^Ife^^^^ 3:1,5 P*n»-' Coffee- . — ' . ■ 

.;f^" , Pan B W'*Flu^ ^hnpc^^■er Sei^ice Pilot Prx^jeqjtav^, J 

# j * ^: hi>lerato/j CtW;/ Rat/>ieA/.' Program Leader >v Opirii1t|<^^ 
61-^ ^ ' : : ^ : ■ : ^Hitchhike, Cortell ^ UrilvetsityV^ ttHii^^ 

■l\ .[ *j _ ■ New York, - ' : ' '■;:jM^Si'^'^'^'^^' 

■1-;5-::3U54: 3^35 p. ft. E^cfon tc^i^,. and* UoacAd SijUm, Deputy Admlftyttfi(i0'f::. 
' : 'l:^and; Assl8ta,nt',- :Em>lo>^^^ 

fil:' ■ - ^ : \^ ^nent of Human f^esources> Salem, Ore goSf 

W.'- . : 'txpanded , V and I tsi Application^ in : Oregoh^^^fe^^^^^^^^ 

3i!'||i|AjOCf p.m. Iw. *8oot/i, Prograa Leader, Operation ftitchhlfeeMM 
8i^'''''"- : \ v , ■ - ■ Michigan, and Assistant Professor of Agri||ji|if|M 
.Econ6n»ics, HichUan State University TiC^^feit^f 
- Mo A A 6 s 1 8 1 a nt 'Pro f e 4 s ^-Wkgc l<iiilll||lf f tf jib^ 
' Hichigin State lJritvefslt)^;^^'PelI^ii^^^^^ 
Services Undet'-Operatlori Hitchhike*' 

;^:0C4^ftj"^0 p.rii 8.'fu^en4 C?^<?44rridM, Professor,- Departae^it fjOf^:^^^^ 

Sociology, Aubulm University, Aubdrn, Atai)ip'pi|l'||t| 
' "Developmental .Change in an Altered Polltlcilf:^^^^^^ 
* ■ - ■ ■ - . Situation r Sc-Dce Obser va t tons on ConcWtld 

p*m, Discussion of Session Ht - Part B \ 

p.m. Hospitality Hour^" \ 
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. Ff^lDAY, DECEMBea 1973 ' . ' ' 

Session IV - Inplementatlon of Rural. Manpower- . 
V V. DollverV Plans 

ft^derator: . Cav>crf Pu>^Crt>a, Depvfty Assistant Manjovet ' 
AdrQinistrator, IfiSi Department of Lab6r; 
♦ R^aion VILr;*b^hver, Cglorado * 

9:15- 9:^5 a -m* ^c^^^d Hu>UeA, Dep(tx^birector,. Minnesota §tate ^' 

. , , ' planning Agency and Chairman, 'State Manpower Planning 
Council, St» Paul » Minnesota, •'Rural Man i>6 vet j 
^ ^ Services^ rnstitytional Carriers at. the State Level*' 

9:t^p-ld:4? a.m, ^lobi^H Hun^cA, Associate Professor of Sociology and* 

Director^' Bureau of Sociological R^seiatch, University 
' - ^ <^^'Colorado,v8oulde2;, "pecentralizat ion and Revenue 

Scaring; Implications for Roral Manpower' Delivery 
SysteiDs'^ / • 

1O:15-10j30 a.m. ^fcoffec and donuta ^ / 

101-30-11:00 a,m. Ra^/ ^^kali, Professor of feconpoics, rfnd birector-, 

. Ceni^r for the Study of Huaan Resources, University 
of l^xas, Austio* ^'Obtaining State SOpport for 
. ' RuKal Manpower** ♦ * • 

ritOO*ll:^5 ^.r:^, Di solid's ion of Session IV 

\ Mbderatorj ^CoWe^e MOieA, Assistant Professor of 

f ' : Agricultural Econbtaicst Vllchigan State 

i,r University . 

12:0O*;ijii5 p.m, lunck ^ S^ea^rj Poiuet ^u^e^, Professor, .School 
% . andNlndusttial Relations, Michigan ^tate 

V University, ^'Hanpower Difitveif Systems and Equity' 

. for Special Groups Ih Rural Aoerica" n 

^ / ^Sessleh V - Conference Sunr^ ; . ' . 

^ : ^ , Moderator: Sohti acCaul^if, Special Assistartt to the 

I bittctor» Rural Manpower Service/ 

' * U.S. Departdient of Labor 

1:^5- 2:15 p.m. Loa^ Lev^e> Professorial- Lecturer, Scht>ol of 

Govcrmnent seudi^s. George Washinttorc l^n 1 vers ity,' 
^ Washington/ D,CM- 'tei5ference Finings I 

, topii^ations for Putufe Program Em^tiveoess^* 
2!l5- 3:,00 p,m\ ' Di/cussion of Session-' V . . 

jjournment * 




• ■■ APPENDIX. g . . 

conperfkce participants 



; ;,'"'^lSr5l?g'in!'r^'"'^^ GovWnar's- Manpower Plf Irig CoJodl.' ' 

v Siacik, tWu,'Pederation of Southern Cooperatives. Epps. 'Alabama.- . 

mkeij, HUlMd L, Run) Developmeot Center,'liHcn, Georgih. 

Bcoth, Department of AgrkuUQral Economics. Michigan St*ate University. 

^iK, Ciaadi, Iowa Eirployment Security Corwlssfon. Des' Moines. Iowa 
,•: '"J^MaguK? ^-.^^""^t.d Services In Training ,U Education.' • 

^ "'''"'^M^JsitJ: ^P^'*"*™"* Agricultural Economics. Michigan State ' 

. '""'cStrt^st^.'KsVffl^a?''*'"^^ °' '^'^''''^ . " ■ ' 

.Pm:ca,i, Vavid, U.S. Department of Labor. Region VIII. Denver. Colorado. 

i '"^'illSloS^lcf- '"C.. New Vo.k and. ... ' " 

" ''"''•'''caro'iiSaf^" »" M^PPower Planning, Lexington, Sduth • ' ' 

L-foitM, VMid J., u.'s. Department of Labor. Dallas, Texas. 

V' Call'S?n1a.°0aJls^'^*"^ Economics. Unlve^ifty of. 

J.,C^W>.oy,^Ra^p/,. Concerted Services In Tralrifng and-Education. fioundup. 

t ^"■"IStirtd^!^'*' ^°'<>''*^°'''epartment of tabor and Employment. Alamosa. 
^JGxiuimn, t, Eulejie, Oepartir^nt of Sociology. A^turn University. . - ^ 
^HitU, LciAMj, Employment Security Division.. Little Rock.' Arkansas.' - 
^■.irtia6eM;/, Jo/riei, Wyoming Employment Service, Cody, Wyoming. 

\?'Nort'^Kko?a!'*^' Employn-^nt Security Bureau, Hlllsbqro. * „ 

KwvteA. a. lUvid, Minnesota State Planning Agency', St. Paul; Minnesota. ' 
HwUtA, kckeM, Bureau of ^l6logical Research. University of Colorado. 
\JutM; Lhitey, U.S. Oaparttnent of AgclciiUure. ' ' 

■ ^'"lillnSlf!' Res^o" V. Emerl^tus. Chicago. 

jznny, _h\iMhi tf.^. Rural Employabllit;^ Servke, Lincoln, Nebraska. " , • ^ 

|!?^^iaS'u&?S!?jI ""^. S^^"' ^'^'^^^^^^^^ Relations. Klchipan 



Hi 



I^iandt, SficAmn, Concerted Services fn Training and Education, Wadena, 
Minnesota* 



^Uvim, ioiuA, School of Governfnent Studies, George Washington UniversitV^ 
AtafeiiM, K(Ur U»S.- DepartfDent of Labor,' Kansas City, Missouri; 
ii Car 

Mtvtsh^i, R<XLj, Center for the Study ot Human ftes^u/ceSfc University of 

Texas; , ^ \ ift ^ 

j^cCautzij, Johrt, Rural %npower' Service, U.S.'Oe?)artment of Labor. 

VoifiA, CoUatCfi, Oepartment of Agricultural Economics, Hich1**gan State 

University* ■ . . , , 

Poaa^d, ^^A^zd, Gilbert R. Green^rid Cod^^ny, l^atick, Massachusetts. 

Minztj, Kenned, Academy for Contemporary Problems, Col «ibus, Ohio. 

.RayneA, ^mdij, Operation 'Hitchhike, Cooperative Extension, Cornell , 
University. ^ ' ' ^ 

9.ttdt 'Jokn, Colorado Division of Employment, Denver, Colorado. 

V.ud, Uy^tli, School of Social Work, University of Georgia. ; 

kick, StuoAl 8*, M., Virginia Governor?*s Manpower Planning Council,- 
Richmond, Virginia. ^ 

RcACrt, ^kl(^p,i Qffite of Research and Development, U.S. Department of - 
^ Labor, ... • > 

Hathinkr l^^/^* Department of Agrlcul tural Economics an'd. Rural Sociology,' 
Texas. A' A K University, i-"'^'":^ ^ ' 

Saul^, Jay F.,, U*S. Department* of Labor, Denver^ Colorado. 

■StUr^cbooAd L,, Skill Center, Northern Michigan *Uni vers ity. 

' ShUlay, Edicln F, * E. F. Shelley and Company, Inc*, New York ahd 

. Washington, »5.C, . , ^ . 

$fioemafee> , T.; Oklihpma Employment Security Comriisj'ion'J Oklahoma Cit^ 
Oklahoma, ^ \ \ . < ' 

SomzA^, OviaJtJl, DepWhent Of Economics, University of Wisconsin. 

SlUd^y iogtK H,, Concerted Services for Williamsburg County, Kingstreei-' 
Sooth Carolina. - 

SgUm, UonoM, Oregon Department of Humaf\ Resources, S^lem, Oregon. \ 

Tcitmgt, Cortrtxe, Bureau of Sociological Researcb, University of Colorado, 

*ttnP<u>, CUIa, Skill Center, Northern Michigan University, . 

UattZ,''$amU M,, Seaufort-Jasper Comprehensive Health Services, jnc,*i 
ftidgeland, South Carolina. ' ' • : 

WoxAbzAQ^ SUphfin, Gilbert R, Green and Company^ Natick, Massachusetts,' ~ 

}iiit6on, ImtttM., Emp Wi^nt Security Division^ Little Rock, Arkansas. J 

^'tifxigtit, Kt{(b\t West Virginia Department of Employment Security/ * 
Charleston, West Virginia, . ■ • * 
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